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THE  INDICTMENT  OF  DIVES, 


BY  W.  S.  LILLY. 

I  DO  not  suppose  that  those  who  first  means,  but  must  always  be  an  end  unto 
heard  the  parable  of  Dives  and  Lazarus  himself.  This  view  of  human  nature 
thought  the  position  of  the  beggar  mon-  is  fatal  to  slavery.  And  as  it  has  pre- 
strous  or  even  abnormal.  “  Paucis  hu*  vailed,  slavery  has  disappeared.  But 
manum  vivit  genus,"  was  the  true  ac-  is  the  right  to  personal  freedom  the 
count  of  that  antique  world.  How  only  aboriginal  prerogative  of  man  ? 
could  it  be  otherwise  in  a  social  order  The  framers  of  the  famous  Declaration 
based  upon  slavery  ?  The  well-nigh  which  announced  to  the  world  the 
two  thousand  years  which  have  passed  French  Revolution  as  an  accomplished 
away  since  the  parable  was  spoken  have  fact  thought  not.  “  Security  and  re¬ 
witnessed  the  evolution  of  a  new  idea  sistance  to  oppression,”  they  pro¬ 
of  human  personality.  Its  essential  claimed,  w'ere  also  his  natural  and  im- 
dignity,  its  inalienable  rights,  have  prescriptible  rights.  I  do  not  propose 
beon  increasingly  recognized  as  the  cen-  here  to  discuss  what  value  rightly  at- 
turies  have  rolled  on.  Aristotle’s  defi-  taches  to  this  formula,  or  to  the  propo- 
nition  of  the  free  man  is  :  ”  One  who  sition  which  precedes  it,  that  men  are 
belongs  to  himself,  and  not  to  another.”  born  and  continue  equal  in  rights.  This 
It  is  now  recognized  by  the  foremost  is  certain  :  whatever  the  extravagan- 
peoples  of  the  world,  and  the  leaders  of  cies,  the  sophistries,  the  blunders,  the 
the  rest,  that  such  freedom  is  man’s  ignorances  and  negligences,  the  crimes 
sacred  birthright,  and  that  in  virtue  of  and  atrocities  of  the  Revolutionary  leg¬ 
it  he  should  never  be  used  merely  as  a  islators,  they  vindicated,  as  none  before 
New  Beeies. — V’oii.*LIX.,’No.  2.  10 
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The  literature  of  the  subject  is  im¬ 
mense,  and  is  rapidly  growing  every 
(lay,  Herr  Stamhammer,  in  his  Bibli- 
ograpliie  des  Socialismus,  enumerates 
some  five  thousand  works  more  or  less 
immediately  dealing  with  it,  and  the 
ciitalogue  is  by  no  means  complete. 
But  whatever  diversities  of  operation 
these  volumes  present,  in  all  worketh 
one  and  the  self-same  spirit.  All  bring 
the  same  charge,  substantially,  against 
Dives— that  he  is  a  thief  ;  that  is  the 
head  and  front  of  his  offending  ;  their 
first  count  in  the  indictment  against 
him.  “  Property  is  theft,”  Is  this 
true  ? 

We  must  distinguish.  It  certainly  is 
not  true  of  private  property  in  the  ab¬ 
stract.  The  philosophical  justification 
of  private  property  is  that  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  explication  of  personality 
in  this  work-a  day  world.  A  desire  to 
appropriate  things  external  to  us,  to 
convert  them  into  lasting  instruments 
of  our  will,  is  one  of  the  elements  of 
our  nature.  We  cannot  picture  to  our¬ 
selves  a  state  of  existence  in  which  man 
does  not  exclusively  possess  things  need¬ 
ful  for  self-preservation.  The  ultimate 
ground  of  private  property  is  necessity 
arising  from  the  reason  of  things.  Man 
alone  of  all  animals  is  a  person,  self- 
conscious,  self-determined,  morally  re¬ 
sponsible.  And  the  word  person  de¬ 
notes  the  individual  as  capable  of  rights 
{recJifsfdhig).  We  cannot,  in  strict¬ 
ness,  predicate  rights  of  the  lower  ani¬ 
mals,  because  they  are  not  persons  ;  al¬ 
though  we  may  attribute  to  them  quasi 
rights  in  proportion  as  they  approxi¬ 
mate  to  personality.  They  are  not  an 
end  to  themselves.  Man  is  an  end  to 
himself.  lie  has  an  indefeasible  right 
to  live  out  his  own  life  as  a  man  ;  he 
has  an  indefeasible  right  to  all  that  is 
necessary  to  enable  him  to  do  that. 
Property  is  necessary.  It  belongs  to 
the  moral  realm,  the  realm  of  rights, 
and  springs  from  human  personality — 
the  ethical  idea  and  psychological  being 
of  man.  But  the  person  is  found  only 
in  society,  which  is  man’s  natural  state. 
And  it  is  in  the  social  organism  that 
rights  become  valid.  Only  in  civil  so¬ 
ciety  is  the  right  to  property,  like  all 
rights,  realized.  So  much  must  suffice 
here  as  to  the  right  to  property  consid¬ 
ered  in  the  abstract.  I  may  be  per¬ 


mitted  to  refer  those  who  would  follow 
the  subject  further  to  what  I  have  else¬ 
where  written  concerning  it.* 

But  if  we  turn  to  property  in  the 
concrete  I  fear  the  indictment  against 
Dives  rests  on  only  too  good  grounds. 
Property  in  its  original  idea  is  the  guar¬ 
antee  to  a  man  of  the  fruit  of  his  own 
labor  and  abstinence.  A  great  deal  of 
it,  as  it  exists,  is  due  to  the  labor  and 
abstinence  of  others,  and  has  come  into 
the  possession  of  those  who  own  it  by 
theft  or  by  worse  offences.  A  writer 
of  high  economic  authority,  not  the 
least  of  whose  man^  merits  is  that  he 
carefully  weighs  his  words,  tells  us, 
“  As  a  fact,  much  of  the  wealth  of  the 
rich  classes  in  modern  Europe  has  been 
gathered  together,  and  is  kept  together, 
by  dreadful  deeds  of  cruelty,  extortion, 
and  fraud.”  f  To  take  this  country 
only,  how  many  noble  houses  derive 
their  abundant  possessions  from  the 
ruthless  spoliation  of  the  religious 
foundations  under  Henry  VIII.  — 
foundations  which  were  so  many  cen¬ 
tres  of  Christian  charity  throughout 
the  land,  which  were,  in  the  strictest 
sense,  the  patrimony  of  the  poor.  “  To 
the  rapacity  of  the  aristocratic  cama¬ 
rilla  of  adventurers,”  as  Professor 
Rogers  writes,  surrounding  the  nonage 
of  Edward  VI.,  we  owe  the  destruction 
of  the  thirty  thousand  religious  guilds 
which  had  been  the  great  institutions 
of  thrift  and  self-help — ‘‘the  benefit 
societies  of  the  Middle  Ages,”  the  Pro¬ 
fessor  calls  them — and  the  foundation 
of  English  pauperism.  Or,  to  come 
down  to  our  own  times,  what  a  tale  is 
written  in  the  pages  of  William  Cob- 
bett,  of  Robert  Owen,  of  the  Reports 
of  Royal  Commissions,  concerning  the 
way  in  which  colossal  fortunes  were  ac¬ 
cumulated  at  the  beginning  of  the  cen¬ 
tury  !  Men,  women,  and  little  children 
offered  up  in  hecatombs  to  Mammon, 
‘‘  the  master  idol  of  this  realm.”  Or, 
think  of  the  “  sweating”  system  as  it 
actually  exists  among  us.  I  use  the 
word  in  its  widest  sense.  I  mean  by  it 
not  only  what  takes  place  in  the  dens 
of  Whitechapel  where  suits  of  clothes 
are  made  for  half-a-crown  and  a  gross 

*  See  On  Right  and  Wrong,  Chapter  VIII , 
and  On  Shibboleths,  Chapter  VII. 

t  Oroundvaork  of  Economics,  by  C.  S.  Dewas, 
see.  261. 
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of  match-boxes  for  twopence  farthing, 
but  of  the  general  denial  of  the  work¬ 
er’s  right  to  a  jtistum  pretium,  an 
equitable  hire,  “a  living  wage.”  For 
the  process  is  the  same,  in  principle,  to 
whatever  department  of  human  indus¬ 
try  it  is  applied.  It  is  the  robbery  of 
the  poor  because  they  are  poor  :  an 
offence  not  less  but  more  heinous  be¬ 
cause  it  is  masked  under  a  jargon  of 
”  supply  and  demand,”  ‘‘  the  laws  of 
competition,”  ”  the  course  of  trade.” 

I  must  take  leave  to  quote  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  words  which  I  wrote  three  years 
ago,  because  I  can  find  no  others  to  ex¬ 
press  my  meaning  so  well : — 

“  The  cheapening  of  commodities  by  unre¬ 
stricted  competition  has  been  the  guiding 
idea  of  English  maunfactare,  and  of  English 
commerce,  during  the  last  half-century.  To 
get  out  of  men  the  utmost  exertion  of  which 
they  are  capable,  for  the  smallest  wages  which 
they  can  be  induced  to  accept,  is  very  widely 
supposed  to  sum  up  the  whole  duty  of  an  em¬ 
ployer  toward  his  ‘  hands.’  We  have  forgotten 
that  these ‘hands’  are  men.  We  have  treated 
them  as  merely  animated  machines.  Well,  I 
say,  unhesitatingly,  that  to  pit  a  destitute 
man  against  his  destitute  fellows,  and  to  wring 
from  bim  his  labor  for  the  scantiest  pittance 
to  which  he  can  be  ground  down,  is  wrong. 
The  necessity  of  the  seller  does  not  make  it 
right  to  underpay  bim.  If  I  give  him  less 
than  a  jusluin  pretium,  an  equitable  price,  for 
his  work,  I  do  in  fact  rob  him.  And  this  is 
at  once  the  most  common  and  the  most  dis¬ 
graceful  form  of  theft :  the  most  common, 
for  it  is  found  in  all  departments  of  life  ;  the 
most  disgraceful,  because  it  is  the  most  cow¬ 
ardly.  It  is  a  duty  of  strict  justice  for  the 
employer  to  give  to  his  work-people  a  ^'usium 
pretium.  The  violation  of  this  duty  is  reck¬ 
oned  by  the  Catholic  Church  among  the  sins 
that  cry  to  Heaven.  And  the  measure  of  the 
justum  pretium  is  the  means  of  living  a  decent 
life,  morally  and  materially  ;  which  includes 
not  merely  food  and  clothing,  house  and 
home,  but  leisure  and  spiritual  cultivation  : 
not  merely,  as  the  schoolmen  speak,  bona 
natures  necesearia,  but  also  bona  .statui  neces- 
saria.  But  the  very  notion  of  a  pistum  pretium 
has  well  nigh  died  out  of  the  popular  mind, 
which  sums  up  its  code  of  commercial  moral¬ 
ity  in  the  maxim:  ‘Buy  in  ths  cheapest 
market  and  sell  in  the  dearest.’  ”  * 

Does  any  one  object.  Must  not  “  the 
laws  of  supply  and  demand  rule”  ? 
The  sufficient  answer  is  given  by  Mr. 
Ruskin  :  “  It  is  the  privilege  of  the 
fishes,  as  it  is  of  rats  and  wolves,  to 
live  by  the  laws  of  demand  and  supply, 
but  the  distinction  of  humanity  to  live 

*  On  Right  and  Wrong,  p.  194.  I  have  pur¬ 
sued  the  subject,  at  some  length,  in  Chapter 
VII.  of  my  books  On  Sfiibbolel.hs. 
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by  those  of  right.”  The  facts  have 
been  tersely  summed  up  by  Mr.  Cham¬ 
berlain  :  ”  The  vast  wealth  which  mod¬ 
ern  progress  has  created  has  run  into 
pockets  ;  the  great  majority  of  the  toil¬ 
ers,  and  spinners,  have  derived  no  pro¬ 
portionate  advantage  from  the  pros¬ 
perity  which  they  have  helped  to  cre¬ 
ate.”  But  to  withhold  that  ”  propor¬ 
tionate  advantage,”  or,  in  other  words, 
fair  share,  is  a  wrong.  And  unques¬ 
tionably  by  such  wrong  a  vast  amount 
of  existing  property  has  been  heaped 
together. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  there  is  an 
unpleasant  amount  of  truth  in  this 
count  of  the  indictment  against  Dives. 
The  answer  appears  to  be  that,  however 
unethically  he  may  have  gained  the 
wealth  of  which  his  purple  and  line 
linen,,  his  sumptuous  fare  and  gorgeous 
palaces,  are  the  emblem,  he  has  kept 
‘‘  the  windy  side  of  the  law,”  and 
therefore  must  not  be  meddled  with. 
Let  us  hear  Herr  Lasson  expand  the 
argument  :  “  Existing  property  is  law¬ 
ful  :  otherwise  it  might  be  assailed  in 
the  courts  of  law.  It  has  all  been 
gained  under  the  authority  of  legisla¬ 
tion.  Who  could  presume  to  separate 
the  just  from  the  unjust  in  what  is  all 
conformable  to  law  ?  It  is  the  very 
business  of  law  to  cut  short  this  unten¬ 
able  thinking  and  deeming  about  right. 

.  .  .  The  principal  and  most  weighty 
thing  is  that  we  should  recognize  the 
sacredness  of  existing  property,  for 
with  it  all  law-abiding,  all  civilized  life 
would  fall.”  For  my  own  part,  I  am 
quite  content  to  accept  the  view  tlius 
expounded  by  this  learned  man.  But 
probably  it  will  not  appeal  with  so  much 
force  to  Lazarus  as  it  does  to  us  of 
”  the  classes.”  And  thanks  to  the  re¬ 
markable  political  arrangements  now 
existing  in  the  greater  part  of  the  civil¬ 
ized  world,  Lazarus,  in  his  millions,  is 
our  master.  Nor  is  it  surprising  if  he 
turns  a  willing  ear  to  those  who  prom¬ 
ise  him,  in  exchange  for  his  vote,  the 
transformation  of  his  material  condi¬ 
tion.  When  I  was  last  in  Paris  a  song 
which  declared,  with  a  significant  dis¬ 
regard  of  grammatical  nicety — 

“  Ce  n’est  pas  toajonrs  lea  memes 
Qa’aura  I'assiette  au  beurre” 


* 
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vas  very  popular  among  “  the  masses.” 
It  set  me  thinking.  As  a  matter  of 
historical  fact,  property  has  always  fol¬ 
lowed  political  power.  But  this  is  the 
first  time  in  the  world’s  annals  that 
power  has  been  lodged  in  the  hands 
which  now  hold  it.  And  the  quantity 
of  butter  is  limited. 

But  there  is  another  count  in  the  in¬ 
dictment  against  Dives.  It  is  this  : 
that  supposing,  or,  for  the  sake  of  argu¬ 
ment,  admitting,  the  source  of  his 
wealth  to  bo  untainted,  he  holds  it  on 
conditions  which  he  too  frequently  for¬ 
gets  ;  that  he  converts  to  his  own  use 
what  was  bestowed  upon  him  in  trust 
for  others  ;  and  this  is  what  the  law  char¬ 
acterizes  as  embezzlement.  The  charge 
will  seem  monstrous  to  many  good  people 
who,  as  the  French  say,  “  mangeut  leur 
rentes”  in  all  good  conscience,  appar¬ 
ently  supposing  that  they  were  sent 
into  the  world  for  that  purpose  alone. 
That  duties  attach  to  the  possession  of 
hmd  is  a  belief  which  has  never  been 
wholly  effaced  from  the  general  mind. 
That  this  holds  good  of  all  kinds  of 
property  would  seem  to  many,  perhaps 
to  most  an  amazing,  an  irrational  doc- 
tiine.  And  yet  it  is  true.  Does  any 
one  object,  “  Is  it  not  lawful  for  me  to 
do  what  I  will  with  my  own  ?”  The 
answer  is.  No,  there  is  One  alone  who 
can  say  that  :  He,  namely,  into  whose 
mouth  the  words  are  put  in  the  Gospel. 
Absolute  ownership  can  spring  only 
from  creation.  Has  Dives  created  the 
lands,  the  mines,  the  skilful  hands,  the 
strong  arms,  which  supply  his  revenues? 
The  right  of  property,  like  all  our 
rights,  is  limited  and  fiduciary.  There 
is  no  human  right  which  is  not  condi¬ 
tioned  by  human  duties.  A  man’s 
moral  claim  to  his  rights  ceases  if  he 
cease  to  perform  the  correlative  duties. 
And  if  it  is  wrong,  then,  to  deprive 
him  of  them — I  am  speaking  from  the 
point  of  view  not  of  human  law,  but  of 
ethics,  whence,  however,  all  our  legis¬ 
lation  derives  its  very  life — the  wrong 
lies  not  in  any  injury  which  would  be 
done  to  him,  but  in  the  tendency  of 
the  measures  that  would  have  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  against  him,  to  unloose  the  bonds 
of  the  social  order.  The  justification 
of  private  property  is  the  general  good. 
If  it  could  be  shown — which  it  cannot 
—that  individual  ownership  is  incom¬ 


patible  with  the  general  good,  no  effec¬ 
tual  defence  of  it  would  bo  possible. 
The  claims  of  the  social  organism,  in 
which  rights  acquire  validity,  come  be¬ 
fore  those  of  the  individual.  “  Salus 
populi  suprema  lex.”  And  the  test 
whereby  the  advantages  of  one  propri¬ 
etary  system  over  another — for  exam¬ 
ple,  of  the  ryotwary  over  the  zemindary 
— must  be  determined  is  in  its  results 
to  the  community  at  large.  The  right 
to  property  is  -not  a  right  of  the  same 
primary  and  aboriginal  kind  as  the 
right,  say,  to  existence.  And  even  that 
right  is  not  absolute.  It  is  conditioned 
by  the  duty  to  work.  It  is  limited  by 
the  obligation  to  respect  the  like  right 
in  other  mun.  It  is  fiduciary  and  must 
be  exercised  for  the  benefit  of,  and  in 
subordination  to,  the  community,  which 
may,  for  a  just  cause,  take  the  life  of 
any  one  of  its  members,  or  require  him 
to  lay  down  his  life  for  it.  The  same 
principles  apply,  even  more  strongly, 
to  the  right  of  private  property,  which 
belongs  to  what  the  schoolmen  call  the 
secondary  sphere  of  natural  law.  It  is 
a  great,  an  indispensable  social  institu¬ 
tion,  ordained  by  human  reason  for  the 
common  good.  But  the  respect  due  to 
the  form  in  which  it  exists,  in  any  given 
state  of  society,  depends  upon  its  prac¬ 
tical  working.  If  its  owners  forget  the 
tenure  on  which  they  hold  it,  if  by 
selfishness,  by  rapacity,  by  luxury,  they 
make  their  ownership  a  public  mischief 
instead  of  a  public  benefit,  they  are  un¬ 
dermining  the  existing  order  of  propri¬ 
etary  rights,  and  are  preparing  the  ruin 
of  the  present  constitution  of  society. 
Such  are  the  first  principles  applicable 
to  this  grave  question.  And,  in  the 
light  of  them,  who  can  look  at  the  ex¬ 
isting  state  of  things  without  amaze¬ 
ment,  without  terror?  How  sad  and 
strange  the  spectacle  presented  by  the 
unemployed  poor  in  these  dreary  No¬ 
vember  days,  roaming  up  and  down  our 
streets,  seeking  work  and  finding  none  ; 
or  finding  it,  if  at  all,  on  the  conditions 
we  know  of  !  “  Never,”  said  Mr. 

Chamberlain,  a  few  years  ago — and  his 
words  are  even  truer  now — ”  never  was 
the  misery  of  the  very  poor  more  in¬ 
tense,  never  were  the  conditions  of  their 
daily  life  more  hopeless  or  degraded.” 
Still  more  sad  and  strange  is  the  specta¬ 
cle  presented  by  the  unemployed  rich — 
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“  Fall  to  the  ntmost  measure  of  what  things 
Human  desires  can  seek  and  apprehend 

not  supposing  that  to  them,  too,  the 
law  applies,  “  If  a  man  will  not  work, 
neither  shall  he  eat”  ;  not  even  sus¬ 
pecting  that  their  wealth  has  any  other 
use  than  that  of  ministering  to  their 
own  gratification,  that  they  are  called 
to  fulfil  any  social  function  beyond  that 
of  absorbing  dividends  and  rents.  Such 
is  the  progress  and  poverty  in  which 
the  rampant  individualism  of  the  age 
has  issued.  It  is  the  natural,  the  in¬ 
evitable  outcome  of  the  debased  Utili¬ 
tarianism  which  proclaims  pleasure  as 
the  end  of  life  ;  self-interest  as  the 
rule  of  life,  and  money  payment  as  the 
bond  of  life  ;  which  loses  sight  of  the 
cardinal  truth  that  society  is  an  organ¬ 
ism — a  rational  organism  ;  that  the  law 
of  the  human  race  is  solidarity  governed 
by  the  eternal  and  immutable  princi¬ 
ples  of  ethics. 

“  When  shall  we  return  to  a  sound 
conception  of  the  right  to  property — 
namely,  as  being  ofiicial,  implying  and 
demanding  the  performance  of  com¬ 
mensurate  duties  ?”  asked  Coleridge 
in  1833.  Certainly  it  is  high  time  that 
we  should  return.  No  society  can  long 
endure  which  is  dominated  by  what 
Professor  Marshall  describes  as  “  the 
cruelty  and  waste  of  irresponsible  com¬ 
petition  and  the  licentious  use  of 
wealth.”  We  must  say  of  it  as  the 
wise  Duke  of  Weimar  said  of  the  First 
Napoleon  in  the  noontide  of  his  glory, 
‘‘  It  is  unjust :  it  cannot  last.”  The 
moral  law  is  supreme  over  nations  as 
over  the  individuals  of  whom  nations 
are  composed,  and  can  no  more  be  vio¬ 
lated  by  nations  than  by  individuals 
without  incurring  the  penalty  which  is 
”  the  other  half  of  crime.”  To  me  the 
gravest  sign  of  the  times  is  the  wide¬ 
spread  disbelief  in  the  existence  of  that 
law — the  desire  to  set  up  in  the  place 
thereof  the  laws  of  biology,  the  laws  of 
physiology,  the  laws  of  comfort.  I 
count  it  atheism  of  the  worst  kind,  for 
it  is  not  the  rejection  of  this  or  that 
formula  wherewith  profession  is  made, 
more  or  less  intelligently,  of  faith  in 
the  Absolute  and  Eternal  ;  no,  it  is  the 
rejection  of  that  conception,  of  that 
fact  of  ethical  obligation  in  which  the 
Theistic  idea  is  rooted  ;  ”  which  car¬ 
ries  with  it  the  implied  relations  of  an 


individual  with  a  Universal  Will  con¬ 
ceived  as  perfectly  rational,”  as  Su¬ 
preme  Righteousness ;  which  assures 
us  of  a  life  bevond  the  phenomenal 
when  justice  sliall  at  last  triumph, 
where  its  rewards  and  penalties  shall 
be  adequately  realized,  and  so  bears 
witness  of  a  Supreme  Moral  Governor 
who  shall  bring  about  that  triumph. 
The  central  idea  of  the  parable  of  Dives 
and  Lazarus  is  that  beyond  the  grave 
wrong  shall  be  redressed,  compensation 
given  ;  that  no  one  shall  have  suffered 
inequitably  or  in  vain  ;  that  restitution 
shall  be  made  there  to  those  who  have 
been  disinherited  here.  On  that  teach¬ 
ing  the  poor  lived  throughout  those 
ages  which,  whatever  else  they  were  or 
were  not,  most  assuredly  were  “  ages 
of  faith.”  St.  Edmund  of  Canterbury, 
in  bis  Mirror,  one  of  the  most  popular 
books  in  mediaeval  England,  lays  it 
down  with  startling  plainness  that  the 
rich  can  be  saved  only  by  the  poor ; 
since  the  poor  are  they  of  whom  it  is 
said  that  theirs  is  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven,  and  only  through  them  can 
the  rich  enter  it.  Dives  has  had  his 
consolation  here,  the  hereafter  belongs  to 
Lazarus  ;  the  rich  man  must  share  with 
the  beggar  in  this  world  if  he  would 
have  fellowship  and  portion  with  him 
in  the  next.  Such  was  the  contribu¬ 
tion  of  Christianity  to  “  the  social  prob¬ 
lem,”  as  we  now  speak.  Can  it  be — I 
do  not  say  settled,  for  it  is  always  with 
us,  but — rationally  handled  without  that 
belief  in  the  Divine  Law  of  Righteous¬ 
ness  which  thus  found  expression  ?  It 
is  a  question  worth  pondering.  Victor 
Hugo  has  answered  it  in  words  of  in¬ 
imitable  pathos  and  beauty,  with  which 
I  will,  for  the  present,  close  this  dis¬ 
cussion  : — 

“  II  y  A  un  malheur  dans  notre  temps,  je 
dirais  presqu’il  n’y  a  qu’nn  malheur,  e'est  nne 
certaine  tendance  &  tout  mettre  dans  cette  vie. 
£n  donnant  a  rhomme  pour  dn  et  pour  but 
la  vie  terrestre  et  materielle,  on  aggrave  toutes 
les  miseres  par  la  negation  qni  est  an  bout, 
on  ajoute  a  I’accablement  des  malheureux  le 
poids  insupportable  du  neant ;  et  de  ce  qni 
n’etait  que  la  souffrance,  c’est-il  dire  la  loi  de 
Dien,  on  fait  le  desespoir,  e’est  a-dire  la  loi 
de  I’enfer.  De  Id  de  profondes  convulsions 
sooiales.  Gertes,  je  snis  de  cenx  qui  veulent, 
et  personne  n'en  doute  dans  cette  enceinte,  je 
snis  de  oeux  qui  veulent,  je  ne  dis  pas  avec 
sinccrite,  le  mot  est  trop  faible,  je  veux  avee 
une  inexprimable  ardeur,  et  par  tons  les 
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moyens  possibles,  amcliorer  dans  cette  vie  le 
sort  materiel  de  ceux  qui  soufFrent  ;  mais  la 
premiere  de  ameliorations,  c’est  de  leur  don- 
ner  I'esperance.  Gombien  a'amoindrissent 
nos  miseres  finies  quand  il  s'y  m61e  one  espe- 
rance  infinie  !  Notre  devoir  &  tons,  qui  que 
nous  soyons,  les  Icgislateurs  comme  les  ecri- 
veins,  c’est  de  repandre,  c’est  de  depenser, 
c’est  de  prodiguer,  sous  toutes  les  formes, 
toute  I’energie  sociale  pour  combattre  et  de- 
truire  la  misere,  et  en  meme  temps  de  faire 
lever  toutes  les  tStes  vers  le  ciel,  de  diriger 
toutes  les  ames,  de  tourner  toutes  les  attentes 
vers  une  vie  ult^rieure,  ou  justice  sera  faite 
et  oil  justice  sera  rendue.  Disons  le  bien 
baut,  personne  n’aura  injustement  ni  inntile- 


ment  soufEert.  La  niort  est  une  restitution. 
La  loi  du  monde  materiel,  c’est  I’equilibre  ; 
la  loi  du  monde  moral,  c’est  I’equite.  Dieu 
se  retrouve  fi  la  fin  de  tout.  Ne  I’oublions 
pas,  et  enseignons-le  ^  tous  ;  il  n’y  anrait 
aucune  dignite  &  vivre,  et  cela  n’en  vaudrait 
pas  la  peine,  si  nous  devious  mourir  tout  en- 
tiers.  Ce  qui  allege  le  labeur,  ce  qui  sanctifie 
le  travail,  ce  qui  rend  Thomme  fort,  bon, 
sage,  patient,  bienveillant,  juste,  a  I’a  fois 
humble  et  grand,  digne  de  I’intelligence,  digne 
de  la  liberte,  c’est  d ’avoir  devant  soi  la  per- 
petuelle  vision  d’un  monde  meilleur  rayon- 
nant  a  travers  les  tenebres  de  cette  vie.”* 

— Neio  Review. 
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It  is  by  the  comparative  method  only 
tliat  we  are  enabled  fully  and  clearly  to 
trace  the  development  of  the  human  race 
from  its  infancy  to  the  present  times. 
It  is  the  examination  of  customs  and 
institutions  of  existing  primitive  soci¬ 
eties  which  explains  the  survivals,  other¬ 
wise  inexplicable,  of  past  civilizations, 
survivals  even  now  deeply  imbedded  in 
our  national  life.  It  is  by  the  com¬ 
parison  of  these  survivals  of  various 
civilizations  with  each  other,  together 
with  actual  historical  knowledge,  that 
we  can  reconstruct  the  past  and  com¬ 
prehend  the  present,  and  by  the  knowl¬ 
edge  thus  acquired  to  some  extent  fore¬ 
cast  the  future,  and  at  any  rate  avoid 
rushing  blindfold  into  retrograde  meas¬ 
ures.  In  the  study  of  primitive  man  we 
must  dismiss  from  our  minds  all  our 
preconceived  orthodox  ideas.  Man  is 
not  the  fallen  creature  we  have  been 
taught  to  believe.  Neither  is  he  the 
descendant  of  an  ideal  past,  a  “  state 
of  Nature”  assumed  by  Kousseau  to 
support  his  theories  of  what  a  perfect 
society  ought  to  be  :  a  “  state  of  Na¬ 
ture”  the  very  opposite  of  what  we  now 
know  it  to  be.  Primitive  man  is  not 
the  personage  described  by  Blackstone, 
a  man  merely  stripped  of  his  eighteenth 
century  clothes,  retaining  all  the  feel¬ 
ings  and  ideas  of  that  period.  On  the 
contrary,  there  is  absolute  proof  that 
the  primitive  progenitors  of  our  race 
differed  little  in  their  habits  or  thoughts 
from  the  nineteenth  century  cannibals 


of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  In  dealing  then 
with  early  man  we  must  reverse  all  our 
modern  ideas  of  mankind.  In  primi¬ 
tive  societies,  the  tribe,  the  clan,  or  the 
family  is  the  social  or  political  unit  and 
not  the  individual,  who,  as  we  now 
know  him,  is  a  comparatively  modern 
conception.  The  individual  as  such  is 
not  recognized,  his  identity  is  merged 
in  his  tribe,  clan,  or  family. 

The  evolution  of  property  in  land  is 
from  tribal  possession  to  that  of  posses¬ 
sion  by  the  joint  family  and  from  pos¬ 
session  by  the  joint  family  to  individual 
possession  ex  jure  Quiritium — i.e.,  ex¬ 
clusive  ownership,  after  passing  through 
feudalism,  a  modified  form  of  individ¬ 
ual  ownership. 

Thus,  as  we  might  expect,  and  not¬ 
withstanding  the  views  of  some  recent 
writers  to  the  contrary,  even  goods  and 
chattels  are  at  first  communistic  prop¬ 
erty,  and  under  these  are  included 
women,  children,  and  slaves.  In  Eng¬ 
land  even  as  late  as  the  fourteenth  cen¬ 
tury  groups  of  peasants  and  sometimes 
whole  villages  owned  such  chattels  as 
horses,  oxen,  ploughs,  and  boats  in 
common. 

If  an  Esquimau  owns  more  than  two 
canoes  he  must  lend  the  others  to  some 
member  of  his  clan,  if  required,  who  is 
not  responsible  for  their  loss,  and  since 
all  property  is  to  a  great  extent  in  com- 


*  Speech  in  the  debate  on  the  Falloux  Law 
(1850). 
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mon  to  steal  from  a  fellow-clansman  is 
to  steal  from  one’s  self  ;  although  to 
steal  from  a  stranger  is  praiseworthy  ; 
and  detection  is  alone  disgraceful. 
These  conceptions,  then,  were  applied 
to  property  in  land.  Primitive  man 
loves  not  isolation.  To  him  isolation 
means  death  by  starvation.  Thus, 
when  we  first  find  traces  of  man,  it  is 
as  a  member  of  a  tribe,  clan,  or  family. 
»  The  evolution  of  property  in  land  has 
been  the  same  in  all  countries  and  at 
all  times,  allowing  for  external  interfer¬ 
ences,  thus  showing  that  societies  are 
subject  to  the  same  universal  law.  I 
propose,  then,  to  take  such  illustra¬ 
tions  as  may  best  serve  my  purpose, 
premising  that  each  society  has  passed 
or  in  the  act  of  passing  through  the 
same  general  course  of  development. 

It  has  been  generally  supposed  that 
primitive  societies  have  passed  through 
the  hunting,  pastoral,  and  agricultural 
stages  successively,  but  though  this 
may  be  true  of  some  few,  it  is  not  uni¬ 
versally  the  case.  Many  tribes  have 
carried  on  hunting  and  pastoral  pur¬ 
suits  concurrently,  and  some  from  the 
nature  of  the  country  have  omitted  the 
pastoral  altogether. 

It  has  been  asserted  by  Coulanges 
that  the  idea  of  property  in  land  did 
not  arise  until  the  tribe  was  in  the  agri¬ 
cultural  stage,  but  that  this  is  i'’correct 
is  clear  from  numerous  proofs  to  the 
contrary. 

The  claims  to  hunting  grounds  are 
always  well  defined,  though  not  always 
recognized,  and  thus  lead  to  constant 
quarrels.  The  Australian  bushman,  for 
instance,  is  so  punctilious  that  he  will 
not  even  pursue  a  wounded  enemy 
across  his  boundary,  and  the  Tasma¬ 
nians  had  well-defined  hunting  grounds 
from  which  any  stranger  was  expelled 
by  force,  or,  if  necessary,  killed. 
Among  tribes  then  in  any  of  those 
stages  it  may  confidently  be  asserted 
that  the  land  is  always  and  everywhere 
regarded  as  the  joint  property  of  the  tribe. 

Now  the  first  dwellings  of  primitive 
societies  are  communal.  These  com¬ 
munal  houses  have  been  discovered  in 
Polynesia  ;  in  Mexico,  among  the  Pueblo 
Indians  ;  further  north  are  the  famous 
“  long-houses”  of  the  Iroquois  100  feet 
long,  30  broad,  and  20  high,  partitioned 
off  into  dormitories  for  the  women,  and 


with  common  store  and  a  common  ta¬ 
ble.  The  houses  of  the  Dyaks  of  Borneo 
raised  on  poles  recall  the  lake  dwellings 
of  Switzerland,  and  the  hill-forts  re¬ 
cently  discovered  in  this  country,  no 
doubt,  belong  to  this  period. 

In  its  infancy  agriculture  is  left  to 
the  women,  and  hence  we  find  as  the 
family  emerges  that  it  does  so  in  the 
matriarchal  form,  the  matron  becomes 
the  head  of  the  clan  or  family,  and  the 
land  is  transmitted  through  her  and  the 
husbands,  generally  brothers  (for  this  is 
the  period  of  polyandryism)  are  received 
like  strangers  on  a  visit,  since  they  are 
usually  members  of  another  clan.  The 
property  passes  to  the  eldest  daughter, 
who,  in  her  turn,  becomes  manageress 
for  the  matriarchal  clan,  and  the  chil¬ 
dren  taking  the  mother’s  name,  are 
provided  for  by  their  sister. 

The  hus^nd,  says  a  Basque  proverb, 
is  his  wife’s  head-servant. 

But  as  methods  of  agriculture  im¬ 
proved  and  became  profitable,  women 
were  deposed  from  their  place  of  trust 
and  condemned  to  the  rude  labor  of 
the  fields,  from  which  they  were  only 
relieved  by  slave  labor.  With  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  the  patriarchal  system  all 
is  reversed.  The  property  is  vested  in 
the  father  ;  as  the  head  of  the  clan  or 
family,  he  transmits  it  to  his  eldest  son 
or  nephew)  and  his  name  to  his  chil¬ 
dren,  and  manages  the  estate  for  the 
benefit  of  tbe  clan. 

This  is  the  village  community  which 
existed  in  this  country  for  centuries  up 
to  quite  modern  times,  as  it  has  in 
every  other  country  of  the  world. 

Now,  the  village  community,  like  the 
tribe,  was  in  fact  or  in  theory  composed 
of  kinsmen  descended  from  a  common 
ancestor.  Kinship  is  the  basis. 

With  the  formation  of  the  family, 
whether  matriarchal  or  patriarchal,  the 
communal  dwelling  disappears.  Each 
family  has  its  homestead,  standing  in 
its  own  plot  of  ground,  the  remainder 
of  the  land  being  divided  into  three 
parts — the  arable,  the  pasture,  and  the 
waste.  To  each  homestead  is  allotted 
a  plot  of  arable,  usually  30  acres,  a 
share  in  the  pasture,  and  specified  rights 
over  the  waste — e.g.,  cutting  wood  or 
turf,  feeding  so  many  head  of  cattle, 
swine,  geese,  etc.  To  preserve  equal¬ 
ity,  however,  a  periodical  redistribution 
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took  place.  At  Malmesbury  this  took 
place  annually,  among  the  Jews  every 
lifty  years,  and  was  known  as  the  Ju¬ 
bilee.  But  the  family,  says  Marshall, 
is  not  allowed  to  cultivate  its  lot  at 
pleasure.  “  They  must  sow  their  fields 
with  the  same  grain  as  that  of  the  other 
families  of  the  community.”  In  fact 
they  are  subject  to  the  most  stringent 
customs.  The  system  of  cultivation  is 
usually  triennial  rotation — (1)  corn  or 
rye,  (5i)  spring  crops  (barley,  oats, 
beans,  peas),  (3)  fallow.  Haxthausen, 
speaking  of  the  Russian  Mir,  remarks 
that  “  the  most  perfect  order,  resem¬ 
bling  a  military  discipline,  presides  over 
the  labors  of  the  field.  On  the  same 
day  at  the  same  hour  peasants  repair 
to  the  fields,  some  to  plough,  others  to 
harrow,  etc.,  and  they  all  return  in 
company.” 

I  low  then  was  this  order  and  security 
maintained  ? 

Sir  Henry  Maine,  speaking  of  the 
Indian  Village  Community,  says  :  “  The 
council  of  village  elders  does  not  com¬ 
mand  anything  :  it  merely  declares 
what  has  always  been.  Nor  does  it 
generally  declare  that  which  it  believes 
some  higher  power  to  have  commanded  ; 
those  most  entitled  to  speak  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  deny  that  the  natives  of  India  nec¬ 
essarily  require  divine  or  political  au¬ 
thority  as  the  basis  of  their  usages  ; 
their  antiquity  is  by  itself  assumed  to 
be  a  sufficient  reason  for  obeying 
them.” 

The  pdmoch  (help)  of  the  Russian 
Mir  is  a  curious  survival  of  tribal  com¬ 
munism.  By  this  custom  any  house¬ 
holder  of  the  Mir  may  invite  his  neigh¬ 
bors  to  assist  him  in  any  unusually 
heavy  piece  of  work.  In  return  for 
this  collective  work,  different  kinds  of 
refreshments  are  offered  to  the  guest- 
workers.  No  one  is  compelled  to  obey 
the  summons,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  party  benefited  is  bound  to  attend 
the  call  of  all  those  who  have  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  p6moch. 

As  the  homestead  became  the  exclu¬ 
sive  property  of  the  family,  so  the  ara¬ 
ble,  upon  the  introduction  of  improved 
methods  of  agriculture,  ceased  to  be  re¬ 
allotted,  and  became  the  exclusive  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  family,  although  the  pasture 
and  waste  still  remained  the  property 
of  the  entire  community,  and  with  the 


cessation  of  redistribution  there  arose 
at  once  inequality. 

It  is  at  this  stage  that  we  might  ex¬ 
pect  feudalism,  and,  strange  as  it  may 
appear,  feudalism  succeeded  the  village 
community  not  only  throughout  Eu¬ 
rope  but  in  China  and  the  East,  either 
in  the  due  course  of  evolution  or  by 
conquest.  In  England  the  feudal  man¬ 
or  had  commenced  to  supersede  the 
village  community  before  the  Conquest, 
which  merely  accelerated  the  change. 
The  elected  village  chiefs  became  the 
hereditary  feudal  barons.  Now,  so 
long  as  petty  wars  were  the  rule,  the 
feudal  system  was  a  necessity.  The 
duties  of  the  baron  and  the  villagers 
were  reciprocal,  but  when  society  set¬ 
tled  down  the  Baronial  protection  was 
no  longer  required  and  feudalism  be¬ 
came  an  anachronism.  But  the  feudal 
burdens  did  not  disappear  with  the  feu¬ 
dal  barons,  and  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  rights  of  common,  the  landowners 
stepped  into  the  shoes  of  the  Village 
Communities  and  declared  that  such 
rights  as  did  exist  existed  only  on  suffer¬ 
ance.  In  the  course  pursued  by  the 
Norman  Kings,  a  curious  parallel  is 
found  in  Scotland  and  India.  For  the 
purpose  of  controlling  the  Highlanders 
after  the  Jacobite  insurrections  the 
English  Government  of  the  day  deter¬ 
mined  to  hold  responsible  the  Highland 
chiefs.  Now,  those  chiefs  were  merely 
the  elected  managers  of  the  clan,  and 
owned  nothing  be^'ond  their  own  home¬ 
stead  and  shares  m  the  common  land, 
and  this  action  on  the  part  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  created  them  absolute  owners 
of  tbe  whole  estate,  hitherto  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  clan.  The  same  policy  was 
pursued  in  India,  the  elected  village- 
chiefs  were  treated  as  absolute  owners 
of  the  soil  and  the  common  rights  of 
the  village  communities  utterly  disre¬ 
garded. 

As  already  pointed  out  the  Norman 
conquest  did  not  create  but  only  accen¬ 
tuated  feudalism  in  England,  rrevious 
to  this  the  feudal  system  existed  in  a 
modified  form.  The  tenants  of  a  man¬ 
or  had  still  very  considerable  rights  in 
the  waste,  in  addition  to  their  home¬ 
steads  and  lots  in  the  pasture  and  ara¬ 
ble.  Now  the  first  Norman  kings  were, 
in  fact  and  in  theory,  the  seigneurs  of 
the  whole  country.  The  barons  were 
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mere  life-tenants,  who  received  their 
estates  for  certain  services  rendered. 
But  in  course  of  time  they  became  suffi¬ 
ciently  powerful  to  make  their  tenures 
hereditary  and  inalienable.  It  was  at 
this  point  that  rent  in  money  became 
substituted  for  the  ancient  corvee  or 
payment  in  kind,  and  it  was  at  this 
point  also  that  the  system  of  vassalage 
fell  into  disuse.  Troops  could  be  hired 
if  occasion  arose  or  scutage  paid  in  their 
stead.  And  so  it  became  more  con¬ 
venient  for  the  lord  to  look  to  one  large 
leaseholder  than  to  numerous  tenants. 

The  enormous  rise  in  the  price  of 
wool  was  another  cause  of  the  expropri¬ 
ation  of  the  peasant.  Large  tracts  of 
arable  land  were  thrown  into  grass  ; 
clearances  were  resorted  to,  and  com¬ 
mon  lands  appropriated.  No  com¬ 
plaints  in  the  fiftwnth  century  were 
louder  or  more  constant  than  that  a 
few  individuals  had  accumulated  enor¬ 
mous  tracts  of  land  on  which  they  fed 
countless  flocks  ;  that  cultivation  was 
abandoned  and  the  country-side  de¬ 
populated.  Attempts  were  made  to 
check  this  state  of  affairs  by  legislation. 
In  1488  Henry  VII.  passed  a  law  that 
no  cottage  should  be  erected  on  less 
than  four  acres  of  land.  Four  Acts  of 
Henry  VIII.  and  one  of  Elizabeth  were 
passed  to  the  same  effect,  but  all  were 
equally  futile,  although  in  1627  we  find 
one  Roger  Crocker  fined  for  building  a 
cottage  on  his  estate  without  the  pre¬ 
scribed  four  acres.  Thus,  by  the  time 
we  reach  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  one  by 
one  the  land-owners  had  been  ridding 
themselves  of  their  duties  to  the  State, 
and  it  was  the  attempt  by  the  Stuarts 
to  revive  those  ancient  rights  of  the 
Crown  which  was  one  of  the  principal 
causes  of  the  Great  Rebellion.  We 
know  that  the  struggle  was  not  so  much 
one  between  the  people  on  the  one  side 
and  the  gentry  on  the  other,  as  a  quar¬ 
rel  between  the  King,  supported  by  his 
personal  following  among  the  gentry 
and  the  remaining  gentry  ;  the  com¬ 
mon  people  taking  the  side  of  their  re¬ 
spective  landlords. 

Whether  I  am  correct  or  not  in  this 
view,  at  any  rate  I  am  in  good  com- 

§any.  “  Land  formerly,”  says  John 

tuart  Mill,  “  was  held  subject  to  the 
obligation  of  personal  services  in  time 
of  war,  and  many  burdensome  dues  in 


time  of  peace,  from  all  of  which  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  the  landlords  re¬ 
lieved  themselves  ;  and  what  did  they 
grant  to  the  Crown  instead  ?  An  ex¬ 
cise  on  beer.”  This  grant  was  carried 
into  effect  by  the  Act  for  the  Heredi¬ 
tary  Excise.’^ 

This  Act,  settled  upon  His  Majesty, 
his  heirs,  and  successors  “  in  full  and 
complete  recompense  and  satisfaction 
as  well  as  for  the  profits  of  the  Court 
of  Ward  and  Liveries  and  the  feudal 
tenures  and  incidents,  as  also  for  all 
manner  of  purveyance  and  pre-emption 
thus  taken  away  and  abolished,”  a  set 
of  duties  on  beer,  ale,  and  other  honie- 
marie  liquors,  f  And  in  addition  to  this 
a  grant  of  duties  was  made  by  the 
same  Parliament  of  another  set  of  du¬ 
ties  upon  the  same  liquors  to  the  King 
for  life.  This  was  the  Act  for  the  tem¬ 
porary  excise. I  Then  follows  the  revo¬ 
lution  of  ’88.  And  what  was  the  im¬ 
mediate  result  A  tax  upon  land.  It 
was  a  revolt  of  the  towns  against  the 
county  gentlemen.  How  this  land-tax 
has  been  whittled  down  to  a  mere  nomi¬ 
nal  charge  is  ancient  history.  It  was 
at  this  period  that  Enclosure  Acts  be¬ 
came  the  order  of  the  day. 

Between  1710  and  1843,  7,660,413 
acres  were  enclosed,  and,  as  a  rule,  with¬ 
out  the  smallest  compensation  to  the 
small  freeholders.  In  1845  Lord  Lin¬ 
coln  told  the  House,  without  a  voice 
being  raised  to  contradict  him,  that  in 
nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty  the  House 
had  disregarded  the  rights  of  the  peas¬ 
ant,  not  from  any  feeling  of  antago¬ 
nism,  but  from  sheer  ignorance.  This 
is  a  charitable  construction  to  put  upon 
the  action  of  the  House.  It  was,  of 
course,  highly  expedient  that  those 
lands  should  be  brought  into  more 
profitable  cultivation  ;  but  that  was  no 
reason  why  nineteen-twentieths  of  the 
profits  should  have  gone  into  the  pock¬ 
ets  of  the  landowners. 

And  what  was  the  result  ?  The  con¬ 
solidation  of  small  holdings  and  the  dis¬ 
appearance  of  the  yeomen.  It  is  true 
that  this  last  was  hastened  by  the  rise 
of  industrialistn,  but  it  is  extremely 
doubtful  whether  industrialism  alone 


*  12  Car.  n.  0.  24. 

f  Dowell,  iriaiory  of  Taxation,  vol.  iv.  p.  24, 
t  12  Oar.  n.,  0.  '23. 
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would  have  caused  the  disappearance  of 
this  class  ;  it  would  most  probably  only 
have  swallowed  up  its  surplus  popula¬ 
tion.  As  it  was,  the  yeomen,  except 
in  a  few  isolated  localities,  have  simply 
vanished. 

It  would  have  been  only  natural  if 
these  large  properties,  formed  in  the 
manner  just  described,  had  in  the  course 
of  time  been  broken  up  and  brought 
into  the  market.  But  there  were  sev¬ 
eral  causes  to  prevent  this.  One  was 
the  system  of  entail  and  family  settle¬ 
ments,  under  which  the  great  propor¬ 
tion  of  land  is  now  held  ;  another  is  the 
artificial  value  placed  upon  land  owing 
to  the  political  and  social  advantages 
accruing  to  its  owners.  The  House  of 
Lords  was  and  still  is  composed  entirely 
of  landowners.  Up  to  the  Reform  Act, 
1832,  the  House  of  Commons  was  en¬ 
tirely  in  the  hands  of  the  same  class, 
which  even  now  has  a  larger  represen¬ 
tation  than  any  other  body  in  that 
House. 

It  is  not  surprising,  then,  when  we 
find  that  legislation  up  to  quite  recent 
times  has  been  entirely  in  favor  of  the 
large  landowner,  and  entirely  adverse 
to  the  interests  of  the  yeoman  farmer 
and  peasant  proprietor.  And,  indeed, 
even  in  recent  times,  instances  of  this 
partiality  are  not  wanting. 

So  then  we  have  arrived  at  exclusive 
individual  ownership  in  land. 

The  assertion  is  sometimes  made  that 
since  exclusive  individual  ownership  is 
a  product  of  evolution,  tliat  it  is  there¬ 
fore  the  highest  form  of  ownership. 
But  the  fact  that  exclusive  individual 
ownership  is  the  product  of  evolution 
does  not  prove  that  it  is  the  best  possi¬ 
ble  form  of  property  in  land.  It  may 
be  a  necessary  consequence  since,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  exclusive  individual 
ownership  in  land  has  always  followed 
communistic  possession.  This  fact, 
then,  only  goes  to  show  that  such  own¬ 
ership  is  only  a  step  in  the  development 
of  property  in  land  :  it  does  not  prove 
that  such  form  of  ownership  is  the  final 
solution  of  the  question.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  if  there  be  any  so  foolish  as  to 
assert  that  the  evolution  of  property  in 
land  has  reached  its  fullest  develop¬ 
ment  in  exclusive  individual  ownership, 
he  can  have  but  a  small  acquaintance 
with  the  most  elementary  laws  of  evo¬ 


lution  and  the  tendency  of  modern 
thought  and  practice.  Exclusive  indi¬ 
vidual  ownersnip  is  obviously  tending 
to  some  form  or  another  of  Collectiv¬ 
ism.  Of  this  tendency  there  are  numer¬ 
ous  indicjitions.  In  theory,  indeed, 
every  freeholder  holds  as  tenant  of  the 
Crown  ;  and,  in  fact,  whenever  his  land 
is  required  for  public  purposes,  the 
State  compels  him  to  sell  whether  he 
likes  it  or  not.  The  present  attempts 
to  apply  the  principles  of  betterment 
and  of  taxation  of  ground  values  to 
land  in  London  are  proofs,  if  proofs 
were  needed,  of  the  same  tendency. 

And,  in  conclusion,  let  it  not  be 
thought  that  I  am  here  advocating  a 
return  to  primitive  communism.  Such 
a  return  would  be  theoretically  retro¬ 
gressive,  and  in  practice  utterly  impos¬ 
sible.  But  what  I  do  advocate  is  a 
higher  form  of  primitive  communism 
to  which  the  name  of  Collective  Owner¬ 
ship  may  be  given.  At  the  risk  of 
trespassing  upon  the  reader’s  patience, 
I  will  here  roughly  define  what  I  mean 
by  this  term  “  Collective  Ownership.” 

Collective  Ownership  then  is  owner¬ 
ship  of  the  land  by  the  State  or  by  its 
delegates,  such  as  municipalities,  county 
councils,  district  councils,  or  parish 
councils.  Such  ownership  may  extend 
to  any  buildings,  works,  or  other  im¬ 
provements  upon  the  land.  Individual 
ownership  of  the  bare  soil  is  entirely 
excluded.  The  most  that  the  individ¬ 
ual  is  able  to  acquire  is  the  use  or  pos¬ 
session  of  the  land,  together  with  such 
buildings,  works,  or  improvements  as 
may  happen  to  exist  thereon.  Now 
such  a  tenure  as  this  is  not  a  mere 
ideal.  In  a  crude  form  it  existed  for 
hundreds  of  years  in  the  Roman  Em¬ 
pire,  and  was  eminently  successful. 

It  came  to  be  known  by  the  name  of 
Emphytensis.  Lands  taken  in  war 
(agri  vectigales)  were  granted  by  the 
Roman  State  on  long  or  perpetual  leases 
at  a  fixed  rent  (vectigal).  After  the 
time  of  Constantine  this  tenure  was 
adopted  by  corporations  and  private  in¬ 
dividuals,  was  extended  from  lands  to 
houses  and  received  the  name  of  emphy¬ 
tensis.  As  long  as  the  tenant  {emphy- 
tenta)  his  heirs  or  assignees  paid 
the  fixed  rent  {canon)  to  the  owner  his 
heirs  or  assignees  so  long  was  the  pos¬ 
session  assured  to  him.  But  the  ten- 
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ant  was  not  entitled  to  compensa¬ 
tion  for  improvements  upon  giving 
up  possession,  and  this  is  probably  to 
be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  rent 
was  fixed.  If  the  rent  were  in  arrears 
for  three  years  and  in  some  cases  for 
two  years  the  possession  was  forfeited 
and  the  tenant  could  be  evicted.  The 
tenant,  however,  could  alienate  during 
his  life,  and  unless  the  owner,  who  had 
the  right  of  pre-emption,  chose  to  exer¬ 
cise  this  right,  he  was  bound  to  accept 
the  new  tenant  if  a  fit  and  proper  person. 

Here  then  is  a  basis  for  an  equitable 
and  practical  system  of  land  tenure. 
The  State  becomes  the  Collective  Owner 
and  the  individual  the  Possessor.  There 
must  of  course  be  compensation  for  im¬ 
provements  if  the  State  redeems,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  rent  must  be 
subject  to  periodical  assessments,  not 
upon  the  improvements  made  by  the 
tenant,  but  upon  the  increased  or  de¬ 
creased  value  of  the  land.  The  ten¬ 
ant’s  improvements  will  belong  to  him 
and  form  his  tenant  rights.  Thus  the 
State  will  obtain  all  unearned  incre¬ 
ment  and  the  tenant  will  pay  more  or 
less  rent  as  the  case  may  be,  and  if  he 
gives  up  possession  he  will  sell  his  ten¬ 
ant-rights  for  the  best  price  obtainable 
in  the  market. 

And  I  would  go  one  step  further.  In 
addition  to  individual  possession  there 
must  be  Collective  Possession.  Here 
again  I  do  not  set  up  a  mere  ideal. 
Collective  Possession  has  already  been 
tried  and  not  found  wanting,  and  that 
too  in  Ireland  of  all  countries  in  the 
world.  It  was  in  County  Clare,  be¬ 
tween  Limerick  and  Ennis,  that  this 
experiment  in  Collective  Possession 
was  attempted.  The  Ralahine  Farm, 
owned  by  Mr.  Vandeleur,  was  in  1830 
let  to  his  tenants  as  a  whole  at  a  fixed 
rent.  The  rent  alone  was  £700  per  an¬ 
num  for  618  acres,  only  268  of  which 
were  under  tillage. 

The  landlord  advanced  the  necessary 
capital  for  the  erection  of  a  common 
hall,  cottages,  and  farm-buildings,  and 
for  the  purchase  of  stock  and  plant. 
The  society  was  managed  by  a  commit¬ 
tee  of  nine  members  elected  by  ballot. 
At  the  end  of  the  third  year  the  society 


could  show  a  clean  balance  sheet,  after 
having  paid  the  rent  and  all  interest  on 
capital  and  after  having  erected  several 
new  cottages  and  maintained  its  mem¬ 
bers  in  plenty  and  comfort.  In  fact, 
not  only  financially,  but  socially,  this 
experiment  proved  a  complete  success, 
and  that,  too,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  condition  of  the  country  in 
general,  and  of  this  estate  in  particular, 
was  as  unfavorable  to  such  an  experi¬ 
ment  as  it  was  possible  for  it  to  be. 
For  further  particulars  of  this  interest¬ 
ing  institution  I  must  refer  the  reader 
to  the  graphic  description  of  Mr.  Craig, 
Mr.  Vandeleur’s  agent.* 

The  society  was  irretrievably  ruined, 
not  through  any  inherent  defect,  but 
owing  to  Mr.  Vandeleur’s  unfortunate 
ambling  proclivities,  which  resulted  in 
ankruptcy  to  himself  and  all  connected 
with  him.  The  members  of  the  society 
were  treated  as  mere  laborers  on  the 
estate,  and  all  their  interests  and  im¬ 
provements  in  the  property — their  ten¬ 
ant-rights,  in  fact — were  swallowed  up 
in  their  landlords’  bankruptcy.  It  was 
thus,  by  accident,  and  by  accident  only, 
that  this  experiment  in  collective  pos¬ 
session  ultimately  failed. 

In  the  tenure  suggested  here,  pro- 
visious  of  course  would  be  made  to  pro¬ 
tect  tenant-rights.  It  is  impossible 
here  and  now  to  enter  into  detailed 
particulars  of  the  proposed  scheme  of 
collective  ownership  embracing  indi¬ 
vidual  and  collective  possession.  It  is 
sufficient  for  my  present  purpose  to  have 
shown  that  this  reform  is  not  only  possi¬ 
ble,  but  also  practicable.  The  fact  that 
the  tenure  of  emphytensis  was  in  wide¬ 
spread  operation  fifteen  centuries  ago 
throughout  the  Koman  Empire,  a  ten¬ 
ure  in  some  respects  identical  with  the 
Irish  tenure  by  Ulster  tenant-right  of 
to-day,  and  the  fact  that  the  collective 
possession  of  the  Ralahine  tenants  ac¬ 
tually  existed  and  was  entirely  success¬ 
ful,  at  any  rate  justifies  my  view  that 
collective  ownership  is  not  a  mere  ideal, 
but  a  true  theory  based  upon  ascertained 
facts. —  Westminster  Review. 

*  E.  T.  Giaig,  The  History  of  the  Ralahine 
Farm. 
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EDUCATION  AND  INSTRUCTION.* 
BY  LORD  COLERIDGE. 


Just  about  sixteen  years  ago  it  was 
my  fate  to  inflict  on  a  Bradford  audi¬ 
ence  a  speech,  which  probably  of  all 
those  present  on  the  occasion  I  alone 
remember.  I  was  the  guest  of  my  old 
friend,  Mr.  William  Edward  Forster, 
whom  Bradford  honored  while  living, 
and  whose  memory  I  know  Bradford 
still  keeps  fresh,  and  as  it  was  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  Yorkshire  Institutes,  and  his 
Education  Bill  had  but  recently  been 
passed  into  law,  it  was  inevitable  that 
the  talk  should  be  about  education. 
Probably,  to  save  myself  trouble,  I 
miglit  repeat  the  speech  to-night,  and 
nobody  would  find  me  out ;  but  some 
learned  antiquary  might,  and  after  six¬ 
teen  years,  besides  its  inherent  faults, 
it  would  certainly,  to  use  the  modern 
slang,  not  be  “  up  to  date.” 

In  sixteen  years  the  present  state  and 
future  prospects  of  education  have  won¬ 
derfully  changed.  And  changed  on 
the  whole  greatly  for  the  better.  More 
money  is  spent  on  education  ;  the  scope 
of  education  has  been  greatly  widened  ; 
except  in  cases  where  so-called  religious 
questions  impede  its  work,  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  country  is  becoming 
more  and  more  general  ;  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  tendency  of  later  legislation  has 
been  to  increase  the  national  expendi¬ 
ture  on  this  national  object. 

All  this  is  to  most  of  us  matter  to  re¬ 
joice  at,  and  we  wish  the  work  through¬ 
out  the  country  to  spread,  to  grow,  to 
prosper.  But  it  would  be  vain  to  deny 
that  all  the  while  there  are  undercur¬ 
rents  of  dissatisfaction,  that  there  are 
murmurs  heard  both  loud  and  deep, 
and  heard  from  very  different  quarters. 
Our  poorer  citizens,  our  working  classes 
are  dissatisfied  and  complain.  But 
they  do  not  complain  alone  ;  the  higher 
and  hitherto  ruling  people,  of  whom 
Ben  Jonson  says  that  “  they  need  not 
have  anything  more  than  a  horse-race, 
or  a  hunting-match,  or  a  day  to  dine 
with  a  citizen,  and  such  innate  mys¬ 


teries,”  these  men,  too,  complain, 
though  for  very  different  reasons,  of 
the  spread  and  growth  of  education, 
and  of  its  unsatisfactory,  sometimes  in 
private  they  go  so  far  as”  to  say  its  posi¬ 
tively  mischievous,  results.  In  my  ig¬ 
norance,  which  you  must  forgive,  of 
what  may  be  expected  of  your  Presi¬ 
dent  on  an  occasion  such  as  this,  and 
still  more  of  what  may  interest  you,  I 
will  try  to  examine  the  reasons  of  the 
feeling  I  have  described,  how  far  they 
are  just,  how  far  they  may  be  met  and 
answered,  and  how,  if  and  so  far  as 
they  are  just  and  w'ell-grounded,  that 
which  produces  them  may  be  amended 
or  removed. 

Much  of  the  feeling  arises  both  in 
the  higher  and  lower  sort  of  men  from 
a  misapprehension,  sometimes  complete, 
of  the  higher  end  and  object,  the  true 
purpose  of  what  is  called  education  ; 
and  the  forgetfulness  of  the  old  and 
trite,  but  true  and  important,  distinc¬ 
tion  between  education  and  instruction. 
That  they  are  essentially  distinct  no 
man  of  reflection  will  for  a  moment 
deny.  It  is  plain  that  you  may  in¬ 
struct  without  educating ;  it  is  not  edu¬ 
cating  in  any  sense  to  teach  the  use  of 
the  hammer  and  the  anvil,  the  lever 
or  the  pulley,  or  how  to  feed  a  machine 
with  wool,  or  how  to  sharpen  a  razor 
or  polish  a  pair  of  scissors ;  things 
most  necessary  to  be  learned,  indeed, 
and  without  which  no  real  work  could 
be  possible,  but  no  more  educating, 
that  is  drawing  out  the  powers  of,  the 
mind  than  breaking  stones  upon  a  road 
or  trimming  ivy  on  a  w'all.  If  learning 
these  things  were  education,  and  if  edu¬ 
cation  meant  wealth  or  the  means  of 
making  money,  then,  indeed,  the  poor 
man  might  complain  with  justice  that 
he  had  tlirown  away  his  time,  that  edu¬ 
cation  was  a  delusion  and  the  desire  for 
knowledge  in  the  high  sense  was  a 
snare. 

But  education  does  not  mean  w'ealth, 
nor  is  it  necessarily  the  power  of  ac¬ 
quiring  it.  What  it  is,  no  doubt,  is 
not  easy  to  define  ;  it  has  been  defined 


*  An  Address  delivered  in  the  Salt  Schools, 
Shipley,  Yorkshire,  in  June  1893. 
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a  hundred  times — not  often,  perhaps, 
by  men  qualified  to  define  it ;  very  sel¬ 
dom,  if  ever,  so  as  to  exclude  all  that 
it  is  not,  and  to  include  all  that  it  is. 
Those  who  know  most  about  it  will  be 
least  inclined  to  attempt  to  include  it 
in  a  formula.  But,  without  attempt¬ 
ing  to  define  it,  which  I  disclaim,  it 
means  at  least,  as  the  very  name  im¬ 
plies,  a  drawing  out  of  the  powers  of 
the  mind,  so  that  the  educated  man  is 
better  able  than  the  uneducated  to 
commune  with  the  choice  and  master 
spirits  of  all  ages,  and  has  the  means, 
if  he  will  use  them,  to  become,  in  many 
ways,  happier  in  his  life,  and  fitter  to 
meet  death,  which  “  necessary  end  will 
come  when  it  will  come.”  A  very 
clever  Cambridge  man  once  said  that 
the  advantage  (I  am  afraid  he  said  the 
only  advantage)  of  an  Oxford  education 
was  that  it  enabled  a  man  to  allude 
gracefully  to  a  variety  of  subjects. 
Well,  if  any  education  does  really  en¬ 
able  a  man  to  use  a  variety  of  subjects, 
not  for  display  or  “to  find  talk  and 
discourse,”  but  to  illustrate  or  advance 
an  argument,  to  clear  the  mind,  to  in¬ 
terest  an  audience,  to  convince  an  op¬ 
ponent,  I  should  say  that  such  an  edu¬ 
cation  was  very  useful,  that  a  man  who 
so  used  it  had  discovered  its  use,  and 
that  he  was  fitter  for  the  world  in  which 
we  live,  and  more  likely  to  be  effective 
in  it,  than  a  man  who  had  no  such  edu¬ 
cation  to  use,  or,  if  he  had  it,  did  not 
know  how  to  use  it.  “  Studies,”  says 
Lord  Bacon,  and  by  studies  Lord  Bacon 
meant  what  till  lately,  at  least,  was 
meant  by  education,  “  studies  are  for 
light,  ornament,  and  ability,’'  and  by 
ability  I  conceive  he  intended  the  power 
of  dealing  with  fellow-men,  the  power 
to  influence  mankind  and  to  benefit  the 
world. 

It  is  not  denied  that  great  men 
may  achieve  greatness  in  particular 
pursuits  without  any  general  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  powers  of  the  mind.  But 
even  such  men  are  able  to  do  more  in 
their  own  age,  and  to  impress  them¬ 
selves  upon  posterity  if  they  have  this 
cultivation  than  if  they  had  it  not. 
Julius  Caesar,  for  example,  was  a  very 
reat  general,  but  so  apparently  was 
larius,  and  Marius  could  hardly  write 
his  name.  Julius  Caesar,  in  the  midst 
of  the  Gallic  War,  while  passing  across 
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the  mountains  from  one  part  of  his 
province  to  another,  wrote  a  treatise, 
“  De  Analogia,”  in  more  than  one 
book,  which  he  dedicated  to  Cicero. 
The  treatise  has  been  lost,  and  scarce 
even  a  quotation  from  it  survives  by 
which  we  might  judge  of  its  value  ;  hut 
it  was  certainly  as  far  from  war  or  poli¬ 
tics  as  can  be  conceived  ;  and,  though 
the  power  to  write  it  did  not  make  tlie 
generalship  of  Ciesar,  it  was  part  of  the 
man.  Marius  is  a  name  ;  Caesar  wa.s  a 
power  for  centuries  ;  and  even  now, 
after  2000  years,  his  genius  is  felt  in 
the  empire  he  created. 

But  it  may  be  said.  What  has  all  this 
to  do  with  the  Salt  Schools?  You  are 
wasting  our  time,  and  talking  rubbish. 
We  must  have  technical  education  ;  we 
don’t  want  this  general  culture,  wliich 
is  only  a  fine  name  for  sciolism  and 
general  shallow  pretence  of  learning 
which  does  not  advance  trade  or  make 
men  get  on.  Is  that  so  certain  ?  Yot 
a  word  will  you  hear  from  me  in  dis¬ 
paragement  of  technical  education.  On 
the  contrary,  I  maintain  with  energy 
that  good  technical  education  is  the 
prime  necessity  of  this  time  and  this 
country.  It  is  true  that  the  enormous, 
I  had  almost  said  the  immeasurable,  in¬ 
crease  in  the  amount  of  manufactures, 
the  multitude  of  the  workmen,  the 
width  and  variety  of  the  markets,  the 
necessary  substitution  to  a  great  extent 
of  machinery  for  handwork, — these 
things  have  made  it  impossible  that 
our  manufactures  should  have  the  re¬ 
finement,  the  perfection,  the  thorough¬ 
ness  of  the  old  manufactures  (I  use  of 
purpose  a  vague  word,  for  I  am  too  ig¬ 
norant  to  be  accurate  as  to  date)  of 
Italy,  of  France,  of  Holland  and  Bel¬ 
gium,  of  North  and  South  Germany. 
But  it  is  not,  to  my  mind,  by  any  meaTis 
certain  that  those  who  are  wisely  and 
gradually  submitted  to  technical  educa¬ 
tion  would  not  be  the  better  for  more  gen¬ 
eral  cultivation.  An  uneducated  mind 
is  very  apt,  even  in  technical  han¬ 
dicraft,  to  suffer  for  want  of  breadth 
of  view  and  largeness  of  understand¬ 
ing. 

These  seem  fine  words  to  use  as  to 
matters  so  purely  practical.  But  let  mo 
explain.  I  will  give  you  two  instances, 
one  which  fell  under  my  own  observa¬ 
tion,  the  other  I  came  upon,  in  reading 
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the  report  and  the  evidence  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  the  alleged  Depression  of 
British  Trade,  presided  over  with  such 
skill  and  ability  by  the  excellent  and 
very  able  man  more  generally  and 
widely  known  as  Sir  Stafford  North- 
cote.  A  man  I  knew  desired  to  have 
six  candlesticks  made  of  old  Sheffield 
plate,  which  he  preferred  (as  most  peo¬ 
ple  who  know  anything  about  it  do  pre¬ 
fer  it)  to  its  modern  substitute,  electro¬ 
plate.  He  was  willing  to  pay  the  price, 
and  he  w'anted  six  candlesticks  of  sepa¬ 
rate  patterns.  The  Sheffield  plate  he 
was  obliged  to  abandon  ;  he  could  not 
get  it ;  at  least,  he  was  told  so.  The 
six  candlesticks  ho  could  not  at  first 
get  of  separate  patterns.  Why  ?  The 
workmen  objected  to  use  six  separate 
models  for  a  single  order.  Was  it 
more  trouble  ?  Scarcely  any,  but  they 
positively  refused.  At  last  he  got  what 
lie  wanted,  picking  up  one  here  and 
one  there,  and  with  much  trouble. 
Now,  I  am  not  going  to  say  a  syllable 
against  the  workmen.  England  is  a 
free  country,  and  they  have  a  right  to 
sell  their  property,  that  is,  their  labor, 
on  w'hat  terms  they  choose.  But  no 
man  in  his  senses  can  doubt  that  self- 
created  difficulties  of  this  sort  have  a 
tendency  to  injure  trade,  and  if  carried 
much  further,  and  happening  oftener, 
to  drive  trade  aw'ay  from  England  alto¬ 
gether,  and  to  do  great  mischief  not 
only  to  trade,  but  to  the  workmen. 
This  is  entirely  apart  from  the  thorny 
and  disputable  questions  as  to  strikes 
and  combinations,  as  to  which,  so  far 
as  my  understanding  of  the  law  allows 
me,  1  have  always  done  what  I  honestly 
could  in  favor  of  the  workmen’s  free¬ 
dom.  But  there  are  limits  of  fairness 
and  good  sense  which  cannot  be  trans¬ 
gressed  without  direct  harm  to  those 
who  transgress  them  ;  and  I  think  in 
cases  such  as  these  they  are  obviously 
transgressed.  The  case  mentioned  in 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote’s  Blue  Book 
was  stronger  still.  The  Chinese,  it 
seems — at  least,  large  masses  of  them — 
like  to  use  a  particular  kind  of  scissors, 
which  are  not  in  the  shape  in  wdiich 
English  scissors  are  commonly  made. 
The  English  makers  would  not  make 
them  according  to  the  Chinese  form. 
They  said,  and,  as  I  understand,  rightly 
said,  that  the  English  pattern  was 


really  the  best.  But  the  Chinese  did 
not  think  so.  They  preferred  their  old 
muvipsimvsio  the  English  sumpsitnus. 
The  Germans  wisely  consulted  the  wish 
of  their  customers,  and  at  the  date  of 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote’s  Blue  Book  the 
Germans  were  largely  supplanting,  and 
threatened  entirely  to  destroy,  the  Eng¬ 
lish  trade,  because  they  condescended 
to  make  awkward  scissors  which  the 
Chinese  would  buy,  instead  of,  perhaps, 
much  better-shaped  scissors,  which  they 
would  not.  My  authority  is  the  Blue 
Book,  and  I  will  add  only  that  it  is 
really  narrow-minded  and  foolish  in  the 
extreme  to  attempt  to  argue  with  a  cus¬ 
tomer  who  w’ants  a  particular  thing, 
which,  if  you  cannot  or  will  not  give 
him,  he  will,  of  course,  go  and  get  else- 
wliere. 

These  are  examples  only,  of  which 
the  Blue  Book  gave  many  others,  and 
the  general  effect  of  which  1  dare  say 
is  well  known  to  many  who  cast  a  wide 
and  intelligent  glance  over  the  trade 
and  manufactures  of  Great  Britain. 
Surely  I  am  not  wrong  in  thinking  that 
in  such  plain,  every-day,  purely  practi¬ 
cal  matters  as  these,  an  acquaintance 
with  the  history,  with  the  minds  and 
manners  of  mankind,  with  the  course  of 
trade,  with  the  elementary  rules  of  eco¬ 
nomics  would  enlarge  the  views,  would 
liberalize  the  practice,  and  would  cer¬ 
tainly  improve  the  position  of  those  who 
will  not  acquire  the  knowledge  which 
no  one  can  prudently  do  without,  and 
who  habitually  violate  principles  which 
are  not  of  their  making,  and  which  no 
one  can  defy  with  impunity.  To  me  it 
seems  nothing  but  common  sense  to 
say  that  to  educate  men  as  well  as  to 
instruct  them  is  to  enable  them  to  use 
their  instruction  to  the  best  advantage, 
and  to  make  work  more  valuable  by 
making  it  more  intelligent. 

Nor,  on  the  other  side,  should  it.be 
forgotten  by  those  who  have  to  employ 
the  workmen,  that  the  spread  of  even 
the  imperfect  education  which  we  see, 
brings  with  it  consequences  which  must 
be  faced  by  them,  if  they  have  sense 
and  reason,  tliough  sometimes,  perhaps, 
unfavorable  in  a  certain  sense  to  their 
position  and  to  themselves.  In  former 
days,  though  the  employers  of  labor, 
commercial,  it  may  be,  agricultural  cer¬ 
tainly,  differed  little  from  those  whom 
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they  employed,  except  in  being  able  to 
indulge  with  less  restraint  discreditable 
assions  ;  yet  it  did  not  much  signify, 
ecause  those  whom  they  employed  were 
little  better  than  slaves,  larpvxx  dpyava, 
living  tools,  as  Aristotle  calls  them. 
Those  who  know  our  statute  book,  and 
who  know  also  the  desperate  struggles 
made  by  some  of  our  judges  to  render 
remedial  statutes  nugatory,  will  know 
whether  I  exaggerate.  We  have  got  or 
are  fast  getting  past  all  that.  If  the 
workmen  are  no  longer  ignorant  slaves, 
neither  are  the  employers  of  any  sort 
such  as  they  once  were  ;  and  the  time 
is  fast  approaching  when  it  will  be  rec¬ 
ognized,  even  in  agriculture,  as  in  all 
pursuits  which  are  pursued  for  gain, 
that,  as  Adam  Smith  said  more  than  a 
hundred  years  ago,  they  cannot  be  car¬ 
ried  on  successfully  except  upon  com¬ 
mercial  principles.  In  former  days,  and 
when  the  whole  country  paid  for  the 
Bustentation  of  the  landowner,  Adam 
Smith’s  precept  as  to  the  cultivation 
of  land  and  the  growth  of  corn  could 
be  safely  disregarded.  The  consider¬ 
ation  for  the  occupation  of  land  in  those 
days  was  partly  rent,  partly  submission 
to  dictation  ;  in  those  days  (I  speak  of 
what  I  myself  know)  men  not  only 
could  be,  but  often  were,  turned  out  of 
their  holdings  for  non-submission  to 
dictation  ;  and  the  proceeding,  when  it 
took  place,  hardly  produced  a  comment 
or  a  murmur.  But  after  the  time  of 
Mr.  Cobden  and  Mr.  Bright  the  system 
altered.  It  died  hard,  as  all  systems 
which  are  founded  upon  selfishness  aud 
love  of  power  do  die  hard.  I  knew 
myself  two  men,  excellent  and  admira¬ 
ble  men,  one  touched  with  the  spirit  of 
the  time,  the  other  a  very  noble  speci¬ 
men  of  the  untouched  gentleman,  high- 
minded,  honorable,  just,  but  fond  of 

f)ower.  One  bad  a  large  estate  in  Ire- 
and,  I  will  not  mention  the  county  just 
now  ;  the  other  had  a  still  larger  in  the 
South  of  England.  Both  were  English¬ 
men,  but  the  Irish  owner  found  his 
whole  estate,  when  he  succeeded  to  it, 
held  under  leases  with  the  most  oppress¬ 
ive  covenants,  one  that  the  lease  should 
be  ipso  facto  forfeited  if  the  lessee  voted 
for  any  one  as  member  for  the  shire  ex¬ 
cept  a  person  nominated  by  the  lessor. 
His  rents  were  in  arrear  and  his  farms 
in  disorder.  He  called  his  tenants  to- 


ether,  and  offered  to  them  a  good  or- 
inary  English  lease  for  thirty-one  years 
certain,  with  arbitration  clauses  as  to 
rent ;  all  accepted  thankfully ;  and 
when  he  told  me  this,  he  added  that 
he  had  absolutely  no  arrears,  and  that 
his  rents  were  cheerfully  paid.  I  men¬ 
tioned  this  to  my  other  friend,  and  he 
replied  that  he  should  not  care  to  live 
in  a  country  where  he  had  no  power 
over  his  tenants.  Both  my  friends, 
who  were  much  older  than  I,  died  about 
ten  or  twelve  years  ago.  The  Irish 
estate  (I  really  do  not  know  whether 
the  Land  Laws  have  been  applied  to 
it)  I  have  beard  is  in  good  order  aud 
bas  a  contented  tenantry.  My  English 
friend,  too  just  and  upright  to  insist 
on  power  which  he  had  not  bargained 
for,  would  take  no  tenant  whose  politi¬ 
cal  opinions  differed  from  his  own. 
Farm  after  farm  was  thrown  upon  his 
hands  ;  he  fought  gallantly  against  tlie 
times,  and  his  estate,  or  much  of  it, 
has  passed  into  the  bands  of  men,  of 
whom  it  is  no  disrespect  to  say  that 
they  are  not  bis  equals  (for  few  men 
could  be),  except  that  they  have  recog¬ 
nized  at  which  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century  we  are  living,  which  he  did  not. 

The  bearing  of  what  I  am  saying  on 
the  subject  before  us  is  this  :  you  can¬ 
not  expect  that  workmen  in  the  present 
day  can  be  dealt  with  as  they  could  in 
the  past.  I  do  not  pretend  to  speak 
with  any  knowledge  of  the  country 
workmen.  The  very  highest  and  most 
responsible  authority  has  told  us  that 
travelling  circuses  are  the  things  for 
them.  So  I  pass  the  rural  districts  by  ; 
but  in  towns  and  in  places  where  there 
are  libraries,  and  where  men  both  can 
and  do  read  the  books  in  them,  it  is  ab¬ 
surd  to  think  that  men,  who  can  and 
do  read  Milton  and  Sidney  and  Locke 
and  Adam  Smith  and  John  Stuart  Mill, 
can  be  treated  as  men  could  who  had 
never  heard  of  these  men,  or  to  whom 
at  best  they  were  but  names.  Let  it 
be  frankly  recognized  that  it  is  the  total 
effect  of  a  change  which  is  to  be  consid¬ 
ered,  that  no  change  is  ever,  or  is  very 
seldom,  an  unmixed  good,  that  there 
is  alw'ays  some  value  in  an  established 
system,  that  mutual  forbearance  is  not 
only  a  religious  duty  but  a  precept  of 
common  sense,  and  it  will  probably  be 
admitted  that  the  reverse  of  Aladdin’s 
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lamp  is  in  this  case  true,  and  that  the 
new  lamp  is  better  than  the  old. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  everything  can¬ 
not  be  said  at  once  ;  and  that  you  can¬ 
not,  in  stating  one  side  of  a  case  strong¬ 
ly,  use  words  which  imply  that  you 
know  there  is  another,  and  that  you 
have  not  forgotten  it.  Qualifications 
impair  the  strength  and  directness  of 
assertions  ;  and  as  nothing  but  its  abso¬ 
lute  contradictory  is  ever  logically  de¬ 
nied  by  an  assertion,  it  is  seldom  to  a 
fair  and  intelligent  reader  or  hearer 
necessary  to  make  them.  But  all  minds 
(often  quite  unconsciously)  are  not  fair, 
all  minds  are  not  intelligent  or  logical ; 
and  therefore  qualifications  are  often 
necessary  if  you  wish  to  avoid  mischiev¬ 
ous  misunderstanding.  I  desire,  there¬ 
fore,  to  add  that  in  what  I  have  said  I 
have  been  speaking  of  principles,  not 
of  their  application,  and  that  a  Kadical 
may  be,  and  often  is,  as  stern  and  de¬ 
termined  an  upholder  of  just  law  and 
righteous  order  as  the  strongest  Tory 
in  the  Empire.  Nay,  I  will  go  further 
and  say  that  all  men  are  bound  to  obey 
and  all  magistrates  to  enforce  the  law, 
whatever  they  may  think  of  it.  Just 
or  unjust,  righteous  or  wicked,  while  it 
remains  the  law  it  must  rule  us  in  all 
things,  except  the  conscience.  If  it  is 
unjust,  and  some  laws  are  very  unjust, 
do  your  very  utmost  to  get  them 
changed  ;  most  unjust  laws  fall  in  the 
end,  but  while  they  last  obey  them. 
There  is  a  magnificent  speech  upon  or¬ 
der  and  degree  put  by  Shakespeare  into 
the  mouth  of  tflysses  in  quite  the  early 
part  of  that  strange  play  of  “  Troilus 
and  Cressida,”  which  contains  some  of 
his  very  noblest  thoughts,  expressed  in 
the  most  splendid  language,  every  word 
of  which  I  should  like  to  make  my  own. 
The  whole  speech  is  too  long  to  tran¬ 
scribe,  but  the  following  passage  is  too 
fine  for  me  to  omit : 

"  Take  but  degree  away,  nntune  that  string, 

And,  mark,  what  discord  follows !  each 
thing  meets 

In  mere  oppugnancy  :  The  bounded  waters 

Should  lift  their  bosoms  higher  than  the 
shores, 

And  make  a  sop  of  all  this  solid  globe  : 

Strength  should  be  lord  of  imbecility. 

And  the  rude  son  should  strike  his  father 
dead  ; 

Force  should  be  right ;  or,  rather,  right  and 
wrong 

(Between  whose  endless  jar  justice  resides) 
New  Sebies. — Vol.  LIX.,  No.  2. 


Should  lose  their  names,  and  so  should  jus¬ 
tice  too. 

Then  everything  includes  itself  in  power. 
Power  into  will,  will  into  appetite  ; 

And  appetite,  a  universal  wolf. 

So  doubly  seconded  with  will  and  power, 
Must  make  perforce  a  universal  prey. 

And,  last,  eat  up  himself." 

And  now  let  me  say  just  a  few  words 
to  those  who  are  the  recipients  of  the 
benefits  of  this  great  establishment,  over 
which  for  a  year  it  has  been  my  priv¬ 
ilege  to  preside.  I  should  be  ashamed 
of  myself  if  I  could  ever  address  an  au¬ 
dience  of  young  people  without  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  cordial  sympathy  and  affection¬ 
ate  hope  for  their  future.  I  was  ouce 
young  like  you,  and  I  should  be  glad  if 
an  old  man  could  say  something  to  you 
that  “  might  profit  in  the  aftertime,” 
when  I  shall  have  ^one  down,  as  I  soon 
must,  into  “  the  wide  winding  caves  of 
the  peopled  tomb,”  and  you  remain  be¬ 
hind  on  the  warm  bright  earth. 

Now,  in  what  you  have  to  observe, 
my  first  counsel  to  you  is  that  you  at¬ 
tend  faithfully  and  carefully  to  the  pre¬ 
scribed  course.  However  dry  any  of 
your  studies  may  seem,  however  useless 
parts  of  it  may  appear  now,  pursue  the 
course  nevertheless,  faithfully,  earnest¬ 
ly.  You  cannot  shirk  it,  you  cannot 
glide  over  it  superficially,  without  dis¬ 
turbance  and  injustice  to  the  institu¬ 
tion,  without  great  loss  to  yourselves. 

I  remember  that  at  Eton  and  Oxford 
many  things  in  the  course  of  study  were 
uninteresting  and  apparently  useless  at 
the  time,  seeming  foreign  from  the  in¬ 
terests  of  actual  life  ;  but  I  have  found 
them  often  the  best  preparation  for  the 
work  I  have  had  to  do.  Faithful,  un¬ 
compromising  work  in  the  prescribed 
course  is  excellent  discipline,  and  the 
advantages  of  discipline  are  reaped  in 
after  days. 

I  do  not  know  whether  here  in  any 
of  the  departments  there  is  much  culti¬ 
vation  of  the  memory,  but  a  good  mem¬ 
ory  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  posses¬ 
sions  a  man  can  have  in  most  of  the 
occupations  of  life.  Speaking  as  an 
old  lasvyer  especially,  I  may  say  that 
few  things  compare  in  usefulness  with 
a  retentive,  accurate  memory.  It  is  in 
youth  that  this  faculty  is  formed  and 
trained,  and  one  of  the  best  methods  of 
strengthening  it  is  the  habit  of  learn¬ 
ing  by  heart  passages  we  admire  from 
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authors,  both  in  verse  and  prose.  What 
we  learn  in  youth  we  are  apt  to  remem¬ 
ber  well ;  mental  impressions  at  that 
period  of  life  do  not  easily  fade  ;  and 
although  they  are  easily  received  they 
are  indelibly  retained  ;  and  if  they  are 
impressions  of  noble  thoughts  clothed 
in  noble  language  we  are  laying  up  a 
store  of  intellectual  pleasure  at  one  end 
of  life  for  enjoyment  at  the  other. 
Many  of  us  live  to  grow  old  :  if  we  do, 
our  minds,  if  not  ourselves,  grow  lone¬ 
ly  ;  the  interests  of  the  world  fade  away, 
and  the  fashion  of  the  beauty  of  it  van- 
isheth,  and  a  time  comes  when  we  feel 
that 

“  ’Tis  meet  that  we  should  pause  a  while 
Ere  we  put  off  this  mortal  coil, 

And  in  the  stillness  of  old  age 
Muse  on  our  earthly  pilgrimage.” 

At  such  times  the  recollection  of  great 
thoughts,  of  lovely  images,  of  musical 
words,  comes  to  us  with  a  comfort,  with 
an  innocent  pleasure  wdiich  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  exaggerate. 

And  what  should  you  learn  ?  Speak¬ 
ing  generally,  the  safest  rule  to  follow 
is  to  learn  that  which  pleases  you  best ; 
I  assume  that  it  is  not  bad  ;  but  as  to 
what  is  best,  taste  is  very  varied,  and 
that  which  commends  itself  to  one  man 
perhaps  repels  another.  My  own  taste 

ou  must  take  just  for  what  it  is  worth  ; 

lit  Heaving  out  for  obvious  reasons  all 
GreeK  and  Latin  writers)  before  and 
above  every  one  (including  them)  I 
should  myself  place  Shakespeare  ;  an 
inexhaustible  storehouse  of  wisdom,  in¬ 
struction,  and  exquisite  diction,  indis¬ 
pensable  to  any  one  who  has  anything 
to  do  with  speaking  or  writing.  I 
knew  well,  I  think  many  here  must 
have  known,  a  great  advocate  who  was 
on  the  Northern  Circuit,  of  whom  it 
used  to  be  said  that  perhaps  he  didn’t 
know  much  law,  but  he  did  know  a 
great  deal  of  Shakespeare.  And  a  great 
judge,  who  knew  both  law  and  Shake¬ 
speare,  said,  when  this  was  repeated  to 
him,  that  although  in  a  lawyer,  perhaps 
a  little  law  was  desirable,  yet  if  that 
could  not  be  had,  the  next  best  thing 
to  have  was  a  knowledge  of  Shake¬ 
speare.  Next  Shakespeare  I  for  one 
should  put  Milton.  Have  any  of  you 
not  heard  the  magnificent  eloquence  of 
John  Bright  ?  He  told  me  himself 
that  he  was  built  on  Milton  ;  and  if 


ou  heard  him,  nay,  even  if  you  read 
im,  you  can  see  that  he  is  steeped  in 
the  spirit  of  this  great  poet,  and  that 
though  he  does  not  imitate  Milton,  he 
speaks  after  Milton. 

And  next  for  use,  yes,  for  daily  use, 
read  Wordsworth.  Perhaps  the  echoes 
of  Lord  Jeffrey’s  mocking  laughter  may 
still  ring  in  the  Titus  Salt  Scliools  at 
Shipley.  I  cannot  help  it.  Much  of 
Wordsworth  has  passed  into  the  lan¬ 
guage,  the  poet  of  Nature  and  of  lofty 
spiritual  thought,  whose  verse  makes 
bright  things  brighter  and  happy  men 
happier,  the  man  of  whose  song  Mat¬ 
thew  Arnold  says  that  when  he  spoke 

“  Our  foreheads  felt  the  wind  and  rain  ; 
Our  youth  relumed,  for  there  was  shed 
On  spirits  that  had  long  been  dead, 
Spirits  dried  up  and  closely  furled 
The  freshness  of  the  early  world,” 

There  is  one  man  in  English  literature, 
perhaps  there  are  two,  who  wrote  too 
little  ;  Gray  is  one.  Every  word  he 
wrote  is  precious  ;  he  has  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  diction  and  of  melody.  Every 
line  contains  a  thought  or  a  picture 
complete  in  itself,  and  you  cannot 
change  a  word  without  marring  its  per¬ 
fection.  The  other  perhaps  is  Wolfe. 
Every  one  knows  his  lines  on  the 
“  Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore,”  of  which, 
in  my  judgment,  no  higher  praise  is 
possible  than  to  say  they  are  worthy  of 
their  subject.  But  he  wrote  also  “  Go, 
forget  me,”  and  “  If  I  had  known  thou 
coiildst  have  died”— two  poems  now 
but  little  known,  but  of  which,  if  it  is 
too  much  to  say  they  are  as  fine  as  the 
one  on  Sir  John  Aloore,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  they  are  worthy  of 
the  poet  who  wrote  it.  The  time  would 
fail  me,  your  endurance  would  give 
way,  if  I  were  to  speak  at  length  of 
Shelley,  of  Keats,  of  Scott,  of  Ben  don- 
son,  of  Ford,  of  Massinger,  of  Dryden, 
Pope  and  Young,  not  to  mention  more 
recent  authors.  Coleridge  I  omit,  of 
course  ;  Tennyson  I  omit,  because  I 
know  that  any  estimate  which  places 
him,  as  I  should  place  him,  in  an  order 
of  men  far  below  Shakespeare  is  at  pres¬ 
ent  the  mark  of  a  Philistine  ;  Brown¬ 
ing  I  omit,  because,  though  I  have  ad¬ 
mired  him  since  I  was  a  boy  at  school, 
I  have  not  been  so  fortunate  as  always 
to  understand  him.  He  once  rebuked 
me  in  a  way  which  I  relate  for  the  com- 
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fort  of  those  small  striving  souls  who 
watch  his  flights  and  try  to  follow  his 
course  in  vain,  till  he  disappears  from 
them  in  clouds.  lie  was  so  kind  as  to 
aive  me  many  of  his  volumes,  and  he 
kuew  I  honestly  read  them.  Soon  after 
Olio  had  thus  been  given  me,  he  asked 
me  how  I  liked  it.  I  replied  that  what 
1  could  understand  I  heartily  admired, 
aud  that  parts  of  it,  I  thought,  ought 
to  be  immortal ;  but  that  as  to  much 
of  it  1  really  could  not  tell  whether  I 
admired  it  or  no,  as  I  could  not  under¬ 
stand  it.  “  Ah,  well,”  he  said,  “  if  a 
reader  of  your  calibre  understands  10 
per  cent,  of  what  I  write  I  think  he 
ought  to  be  content.'* 

If  I  began  with  the  prose  writers 
(I  speak,  you  will  understand,  of  Eng¬ 
lish  only),  we  should  never  get  to  bed. 
For  the  purposes  I  have  alluded  to,  I 
will  mention  but  a  few  ;  and  those 
rather  by  way  of  catalogue  than  criti¬ 
cism.  I  shall  display,  I  fear,  my  own 
idiosyncras)'  by  placing  at  the  head  of 
English  prose- writers  Lord  Bolingbroke, 
whose  matter  is  no  doubt  often  thin, 
but  whose  style  is  perfect,  rising  at 
times  to  lofty  eloquence,  and  never  fall¬ 
ing  below  the  tone  of  a  high-bred  gen¬ 
tleman.  Very  near  him  I  should  place 
Lord  Erskine  aud  Mr.  Burke,  Lord 
Bacon,  passages  of  Tooker,  Taylor,  Sir 
Thomas  Browne,  Cardinal  Newman, 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne  and  Southey. 

The  list  is  short,  but  it  is  sufficient 
to  occupy  a  long  time  to  master.  But 
at  last  it  comes  to  this  :  whether  for 
present  use  or  future  comfort,  I  cannot 
too  earnestly  recommend  your  acquaint¬ 
ing  yourselves  with  good  books.  They 
are  the  best  of  companions,  in  sickness, 
in  misfortune,  in  sorrow,  in  sleepless 
nights  and  days  of  pain,  you  will  find 
your  recollection  of  great  and  whole¬ 
some  literature  a  constant  solace  and 
refreshment.  And  as  a  man  is  known 
by  the  company  he  keeps,  still  more 
truly  is  he  known  by  the  books  he  reads 
and  the  authors  he  loves.  Read  only 
the  best  books,  and  never  read  bad 


ones.  Good  books  will  nerve  you  for 
the  work — the  serious  and  earnest  work, 
which  is  the  lot  of  all  true  and  good 
men.  For,  to  quote  a  great  writer.  Dr. 
Young,  the  author  of  the  “  Night 
Thoughts,”  not  from  that  book,  how¬ 
ever,  but  from  his  “  Satires,”  a  book 
much  less  known  ; 

“  This  is  the  scene  of  combat,  not  of  rest. 

Man’s  is  laborious  happiness  at  best ; 

On  this  side  death  his  labors  never  cease, 

His  joys  are  joys  of  conquest,  not  of  peace.’  ’ 

One  word,  if  I  may,  to  counsel  you  to 
live  faithfully  and  in  earnest.  Blessed 
are  the  pure  in  heart.  It  can  never  be 
too  early  to  begin.  The  temptations 
of  youth,  of  middle  life,  of  old  age  :  all 
life  has  its  temptations,  all  can  bo  con¬ 
quered.  Do  not  believe  those  who  tell 
you  that  such  an  achievement  is  impos¬ 
sible.  It  is  perfectly  possible,  as  many 
have  proved.  I  can  nave  no  kind  of 
reason  to  mislead  you,  and  my  age 
ought  to  give  me,  at  least  in  this  mat¬ 
ter,  some  authority.  Nothing  will 
more  help  you  to  it,  nothing  will  tend 
more  to  Keep  you  from  evil,  than  the 
company  of  good  books  and  the  thoughts 
and  counsels  of  good  men.  They  will 
fill  you  with  good  thoughts,  and  good 
thoughts  bring  forth  good  deeds,  and 
good  deeds  are  the  only  true  happiness 
of  life. 

I  will  end  in  the  words  of  a  great 
American  poet,  Bryant,  written  when 
he  was  very  young,  which  I  have  known 
and  admired — I  wish  I  might  say  I  had 
lived  by — all  my  life  : 

"  8o  live,  that  when  thy  summons  comes  to 
join 

The  innumerable  caravan,  which  moves 

To  that  mysterious  realm,  where  each  shall 
take 

His  chamber  in  the  silent  Halls  of  Death, 

Thou  go  not,  like  the  quarry  slave  at  night. 

Scourged  to  his  dungeon,  but  sustained  and 
soothed 

By  an  unfaltering  trust,  approach  thy  grave 

Like  one  who  wraps  the  drapery  of  his 
couch 

About  him  and  lies  down  to  pleasant 
dreams.’.’ 

— Contemporary  Review. 
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Why  do  so  many  people  year  after 
year  go  to  the  Rhine,  to  Switzerland 
and  Rome,  when  a  few  days  more  would 
bring  them  to  Constantinople,  into  an 
entirely  new  world,  and  into  a  climate 
which  at  certain  times  of  the  year  is 
simply  perfect  ?  What  is  said  of  the 
fountain  of  Trevi  at  Rome  and  of  the 
waters  of  the  Nile  is  said  with  equal 
truth  of  the  waters  of  the  Bosphorus — 
whoever  has  seen  them  once  will  always 
feel  drawn  back,  and  wish  to  see  them 
again.  Constantinople  itself  is  not, 
perhaps,  a  place  for  rest,  but  for  people 
with  weary  brains  Therapia  is,  indeed, 
what  its  name  implies,  a  place  of  heal¬ 
ing  and  comfort.  The  approach  to 
Constantinople  and  the  entry  into  the 
Golden  Horn  have  often  been  described, 
and  yet  the  panorama  opened  before 
our  eyes  on  entering  the  Bosphorus  de¬ 
fies  pen  as  well  as  pencil.  Of  course 
there  must  be  sunshine  to  light  up  the 
fairy-like  scene,  but  from  May  onward 
there  is  generally  plenty  of  dazzling 
light  over  the  Sea  of  Marmora.  The 
glittering  cupolas  of  the  mosques,  the 
minarets  like  tall  white  tapers  around 
each  sanctuary,  the  brilliant  white  mar¬ 
ble  fa9ade8  of  the  numerous  palaces,  the 
brownish  roofs  and  grayish  wooden  bal¬ 
conies  of  the  Turkish  houses,  project¬ 
ing  over  the  sea,  and  surrounded  by 
dark  cypresses,  and  the  soft  green  foli¬ 
age  that  covers  the  hills  on  both  sides 
of  the  isthmus  ;  lastly,  the  sea  itself, 
like  a  blue  satin  ribbon  with  silvery  rip¬ 
ples,  alive  with  sails  of  every  hue — all 
these  together  make  up  a  picture  which 
it  would  be  difiicult  to  match  anywhere 
else. 

And  when  we  step  for  the  first  time 
on  the  famous  bridge  of  Galata,  how 
far  does  it  exceed  all  that  we  had  im¬ 
agined  !  We  expect  to  see  all  the  na¬ 
tionalities  of  the  world,  and  we  do  see 
them  ;  but  not  as  on  a  stage,  but  in  the 
full  swing  of  real  life,  as  if  pouring 
straight  upon  us  from  the  plain  of 
Shinar,  immediately  after  the  fall  of 
the  Tower  of  Babel.  The  Semitic  race 
ds  represented  not  only  by  Jews  of  every 
description,  hut  by  sinewy  Arabs  with 


deep-cut  features  and  defiant  noses,  clad 
in  their  coarse  white  or  brown  bur- 
nouses,  their  feet  often  bare,  and  their 
heads  as  if  bound  together  by  strong 
white  linen  bandages.  Africa  sends  us 
negroes  and  negresses  of  every  degree  of 
ugliness  ;  nor  are  the  real  Mongolians 
absent  with  their  round  faces,  small 
round  eyes,  and  noses  which  hardly  de¬ 
serve  that  name.  The  Chinese  and 
Malay  races  are  not  largely  represented, 
still  one  meets  here  and  there  with  tlie 
yellowish  skin  and  that  straight  black 
hair  which  can  come  from  the  Celestial 
Kingdom  only,  or  from  the  Malay 
Archipelago.  The  Aryan  race  has 
maiw  representatives  from  every  part 
of  Europe  and  Asia,  the  most  striking 
being  the  handsome  Greeks  in  their 
white  petticoats  and  gold-embroidered 
jackets,  the  Persians  in  their  flowing 
gowns  and  black  caps,  Albanians  in 
their  primitive  sheepskins,  and  crowds 
of  Armenians,  mostly  in  Turkish  cos¬ 
tume  and  red  fez.  There  are,  besides, 
the  Circassians,  their  breasts  decorated 
with  cartridges,  with  swords  at  their 
sides  and  daggers  in  their  girdles,  Der¬ 
vishes  from  anywhere  in  their  tall  brown 
hats,  people  from  India  and  Bokhara, 
all  surging  to  and  fro  through  a  com- 

{)act  mass  of  Turks  in  their  more  or 
ess  national  costume  and  with  the  in¬ 
evitable  fez.  There  is  a  larger  sprink¬ 
ling  of  women  than  one  expects,  pass¬ 
ing  fearlessly  over  the  bridge  through 
the  crowds  of  men.  We  see  the  bright 
colors  of  their  dresses,  white,  red,  blue, 
green  and  purple,  but  of  their  faces 
little  is  seen  beyond  the  dark  eyes  shin¬ 
ing  out  from  between  the  folds  of  their 
transparent  veils.  These  dark  eyes  are 
generally  the  best  part  of  an  Oriental 
face,  and  a  closer  examination  through 
the  transparent  veil  usually  brings  dis¬ 
appointment.  Turkish,  Persian,  Greek, 
and  Circassian  women  vie  with  each 
other  in  the  brilliant  colors  of  their 
misshapen  gowns,  the  so-called  ferejehs. 
Most  of  them  wear  yashmaks,  or  veils, 
some  have  their  faces  bandaged  in  white 
gauze  as  if  on  their  way  to  the  dentist. 
Their  movements  are  not  graceful,  they 
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all  waddle,  both  old  and  yoiin^,  while 
the  Frank  ladies  of  Pera,  some  in  the 
newest  Parisian  costumes,  move  along 
swiftly  and  gracefully  like  their  sisters 
on  the  Boulevards.  Of  course,  there  is 
a  motley  crew  of  beggars,  in  rags  of 
I  every  hixe  or  of  no  hue  at  all.  How 
they  manage  to  take  off  and  put  on 
their  tattered  garments  is  a  constant 

I‘  puzzle  ;  probably  they  never  do,  though 

their  religion  prescribes  one  complete 
and  four  partial  ablutions  every  day. 
This  Bridge  of  Galata  is  full  of  intense 
life.  The  shouts  never  cease.  Every¬ 
body  seems  bent  on  some  important 
business  on  one  side  of  the  Golden  Horn 
or  the  other,  in  Pera  or  in  Stamboul. 
People  are  rushing  and  crushing,  and 
even  the  serious-looking  Turk  is  carried 
along  with  the  surging  crowd.  Take 
care  of  beggars,  pickpockets,  and  guides 
who  offer  their  services  !  The  steamers 
all  the  while  are  shrieking  and  pouring 
forth  their  clouds  of  darkest  and  dirti¬ 
est  smoke,  the  old  bridge  shakes  and 
groans  under  the  clatter  of  ’carriages 
}  and  horses.  Each  passenger  pays  a 
halfpenny,  each  carriage  fivepenco,  and 
[■  the  money  taken  amounts  every  day  to 
I  four  hundred  pounds  Turkish,  a  Turk- 
I  ish  pound  being  eighteen  shillings. 

Constantinople  is  indeed  a  heart  throb- 
1  bing  with  life,  and  by  no  means  the 
p  effete  town,  the  deserted  Byzantium, 
of  media) val  history.  It  is  one  of  the 
,  fairest  spots  on  earth,  half  Eastern  and 
s  half  Western,  the  best  international 
market  that  could  be  desired.  The 
■  Turks  may  well  be  proud  of  it,  and 
I  must  not  be  surprised  that  their  neigh- 
!  bors  look  upon  it  as  a  Naboth’s  vine- 
!  yard.  Whatever  may  have  been  said 

I  of  the  “  Sick  Man,”  there  is  many  a 

sign  that  the  Turk  has  recovered,  and 
that  he  will  prove  a  tough  morsel  to 
whomsoever  wishes  to  swallow  him. 
The  pure  Turk  is  strong  and  steady,  and 
determined  to  fight  to  the  bitter  end 
before  he  surrenders  what  for  over  four 
hundred  years  he  has  called  his  own. 
;  It  is  difficult  to  know  the  Turks,  and 
I  to  discover  either  their  strong  or  their 
!  weak  points.  They  are  not  very  expan- 
»  sive  or  communicative  with  strangers, 
i  and  their  domestic  life  is  of  course  alto¬ 
gether  withdrawn  from  our  view.  Yet 
.  even  in  the  streets  one  cannot  but  feel 
struck  with  their  dignified  behavior. 


One  sees  how  even  the  poorest  are  fond 
of  children,  charitable  to  beggars,  and 
compassionate  to  animals.  In  no  towm 
would  dogs  be  treated  with  so  much 
forbearance  as  they  are  in  the  streets 
of  Constantinople.  Nor  are  the  dogs 
so  troublesome  or  fierce  as  they  have 
generally  been  represented  by  casual 
travellers.  They  have  divided  the  town 
among  themselves,  each  set  of  five  or 
ten  or  twenty  dogs  looking  upon  a  cer¬ 
tain  street  or  portion  of  a  street  as  their 
own.  Woe  to  the  strange  dog  that  in¬ 
trudes  into  their  sacred  precincts.  As 
in  ancient  Rome,  every  stranger  is  an 
enemy,  and  is  treated  %  them  as  such. 
But  in  other  respects  the  street  dogs 
are  perfectly  peaceful,  most  grateful 
for  a  bone  or  any  other  kindness  shown 
to  them.  Whatever  may  have  been 
said  to  the  contrary,  they  know  how  to 
wag  their  tails  like  any  other  dog,  when¬ 
ever  they  have  occasion  to  express  their 
gratitude  to  human  beings.  They  are 
evidently  fatalists,  like  the  Turks  ;  they 
hardly  move  when  carriages  roll  by, 
and  if  they  must  be  driven  over,  they 
submit,  though  not  without  a  piteous 
howl.  The  coachmen,  though  they 
drive  recklessly,  will  do  their  best  to  let 
sleeping  dogs  lie,  and  drive  aside  so  as 
to  avoid  hurting  them  and  their  hope¬ 
ful  families.  The  streets  are  very  badly 
paved,  and  what  with  tramways,  car- 
riages,  and  porters,  one’s  progress  is 
not  always  very  easy  or  very  quick. 
There  is  much  shouting,  and  the  com¬ 
mon  people  speak  very  loud,  but  there 
are  few  brawls  in  the  streets,  and,  what 
should  never  be  forgotten,  there  are  no 
drunken  men  or  drunken  women  to  be 
seen  anywhere,  or  if  there  is  one,  we 
may  be  sure  that  he  is  not  a  Turk. 
What  that  means  can  best  be  under¬ 
stood  if  we  remember  that  with  us 
nearly  every  brawl,  nay,  nearly  every 
crime,  can  be  traced  back  to  drunken¬ 
ness.  An  English  Bishop  once  declared 
that  he  would  rather  see  England  free 
than  sober.  The  Turks  are  sober,  and 
yet  they  are  free,  if  reports  are  true  of 
the  freedom  with  which  some  of  the 
upper  classes  indulge  in  champagne  and 
even  stronger  intoxicating  beverages. 
The  upper  classes  in  Turkey  as  else¬ 
where  form  the  exception.  The  people 
at  large  must  be  judged  by  the  middle 
and  lower  classes,  and  not  by  the  so- 
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called  aristocracy.  The  middle  and 
lower  classes,  the  real  backbone  of  a 
nation,  are  as  yet  free  from  the  vice  of 
drunkenness.  They  are  sober  by  their 
own  free  choice  and  from  respect  for 
their  Prophet. 

There  is  another  feature  of  the  streets 
of  Constantinople  that  cannot  but  strike 
the  European  traveller,  the  absence  of 
open  vice,  at  all  events,  in  the  case  of 
liirkish  women. 

There  are  plenty  of  beggars,  particu¬ 
larly  on  the  Galata  bridge.  Some  are 
decidedly  hideous  and  repulsive.  Oc¬ 
casionally  the  police  make  a  raid,  and 
they  vanish  for  a  time,  but  in  the  end 
they  return  to  their  former  haunts. 

It  is  pleasant  to  see  crow'ds  of  chil¬ 
dren,  both  girls  and  boys,  going  to 
school,  as  in  England.  The  schools 
are  public  and  elementary.  Most  of 
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them  owe  their  ori^n  to  the  initiative 
of  the  reigning  Sultan,  who  is  sowing 
seed  of  which  others  will  reap  the  har¬ 
vest. 

There  is  always  something  new  and 
interesting  to  see  in  the  streets  for  any 
one  who  has  eyes  to  see — money-chan¬ 
gers,  jugglers,  gypsies,  sellers  of  sweet¬ 
meats  and  cakes,  dancing  bears,  funer¬ 
als,  donkey  boys,  black  eunuchs,  and 
white  lepers.  Whenever  we  see  houses 
guarded  by  latticed  windows,  we  know 
that  they  are  inhabited  by  Turks.  Kow 
and  then  one  can  catch  a  glimpse  of 
what  is  going  on  inside,  particularly  in 
the  Selamlik,  or  the  rooms  occupied  by 
the  men.  Of  the  ladies  behind  the 
lattice-work  one  can  only  say —  Ut  spec- 
tent  veninnt,  but  seldom,  if  ever,  Veni- 
unt  spectentur  ut  ipsce. — New  Bevicw. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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These  pages  have  been  written  by 
one  who  saw  much  of  the  late  Master 
of  Balliol  during  many  years  of  his  life. 
They  are  written  from  memory,  with¬ 
out  any  attempt  at  elaboration,  in  the 
wish  to  give  an  outline — and  no  more 
than  an  outline — of  a  very  remarkable 
man.  The  Master’s  life  will  be  written 
in  due  time,  and  when  written,  it  will 
be  read,  but  meanwhile  a  mere  sketch 
will  serve  to  show  how  much  can  be  ac¬ 
complished  by  the  unwearying  energy 
of  ii  single  mind,  and  how  a  noble  life 
can  be  lived  in  this  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury. 

Jowett  first  made  his  mark  as  a  theo¬ 
logian.  His  deeply  religious  nature 
was  known,  even  in  his  undergraduate 
days,  to  his  intimate  friends,  and  it 
was  this  which  drew  him  so  closely  to 
Stanley  and  Temple.  He  was  doubt¬ 
less  more  communicative  on  such  sub¬ 
jects  then  than  he  became  in  after  life, 
but  already  he  had  difficulties  in  recon¬ 
ciling  the  spirit  and  the  letter.  “  Have 
you  observed,”  said  Ward  to  him,  as 
they  were  walking  together,  “  that  I 
never  talk  to  you  on  religious  sub¬ 
jects  ?”  He  replied  that  he  had,  for 
Ward’s  conversation  was  usually  theo¬ 


logical,  and  not  to  talk  on  such  subjects 
was  for  him  remarkable.  “  The  reason 
is,”  Ward  continued,  “  that  I  am  afraid 
of  your  asserting  the  doctrines  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  to  be  true  in  some  mystical 
sense  which  I  cannot  follow  !”  Those 
who  knew  him  better  were  aware  that 
he  had  already  reached  the  conviction 
— not  only  “  that  the  central  light  of 
all  religion  is  the  justice  and  truth  of 
God” — but  that  the  central  light  of 
Christianity  is  the  life  of  Christ,  and' 
that  men  are  Christians  in  so  far  as 
they  strive  to  realize  that  life,  and  not 
much  farther. 

Soon  after  he  became  a  Fellow  of  the 
College  a  plan  was  formed  between 
himself  and  some  friends  for  writing  a 
Commentary  on  St.  Paul’s  Epistles,  and 
in  1854,  when  he  had  been  tutor  twelve 
years,  his  volumes  on  the  Romans,  Ga¬ 
latians  and  Thessalonians  appeared. 
They  at  once  placed  him  in  the  first 
rank  of  theological  writers,  and  proved 
him  to  be,  as  was  said  at  the  time, 
the  “  greatest  mind  in  the  Angli¬ 
can  Church.”  Even  Bishop  Ellicott, 
though  deeply  grieved  at  nis  views, 
could  not  deny  the  “  genius  which  per¬ 
vaded  his  writings,”  “  the  ease,  finish, 
and  alas  !  persuasiveness  of  his  style.” 
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And  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the 
volumes  by  a  later  school,  which  has 
been  trained  to  look  for  theology  in 
scholarship  and  research,  rather  than 
in  a  living  sympathy  with  the  great 
Apostle,  no  one  who  has  ever  read  the 
“  Fragment  on  the  Character  of  St. 
Paul,”  or  the  essay  on  “  Conversion 
and  Changes  of  Character,”  is  likely  to 
forget  them.  Hardly  less  striking  is 
the  essay  on  Natural  lleligion,  which 
contains  passages  of  great  beauty,  and 
those  on  the  Atonement  and  on  St. 
Paul  and  Philo.  Five  years  after  the 
appearance  of  these  volumes,  in  1859, 
Jowett  published  his  essjvy  on  the  Inter¬ 
pretation  of  Scripture  in  the  collection 
known  as  “  Essays  and  Reviews.”  The 
story  of  that  volume  can  hardly  be  re¬ 
peated  now  without  a  smile.  On  its 
publication  a  storm  of  odium  theologi- 
cum  burst  upon  the  heads  of  the  writ¬ 
ers,  who  suddenly  and  quite  unexpect¬ 
edly  found  their  book  passing  from  one 
edition  into  another  as  rapidly  as  a 
popular  novel.  The  Church  seemed 
shaken  to  its  foundations  by  the  criti¬ 
cisms,  not  very  original,  of  a  few  friends 
interested  in  the  progress  of  religious 
thought.  Pusey  cited  Jowett  for  her¬ 
esy,  but  the  citation  w’ould  not  lie,  and 
the  upholders  of  sound  doctrine  had 
to  content  themselves  with  depriving 
the  heretic  of  the  increase  of  salary 
— as  Professor  of  Greek — which  but  for 
his  opinions  ho  would  have  received. 
And,  after  all,  the  essay  was  a  small 
matter  ;  it  was  of  course  beautifully 
written,  and,  as  M.  Arnold  remarked, 
“  it  possessed  a  quality  which  the  other 
essays  in  the  book  did  not  possess  ;  it 
had  unction,  and  unction  in  such  an 
essay  was  nine-tenths  of  the  matter.” 
But  Jowett  said  no  more  than  Spinoza 
had  said  long  before,  or  any  man  of 
critical  judgment  and  honesty  must 
say.  If  the  Bible  is  not  to  be  inter¬ 
preted  “  like  any  other  book,”  how  is 
it  to  be  interpreted,  and  who  shall  lay 
down  the  canon  ? 

After  this  essay  he  published  nothing 
more  as  a  theologian.  He  was  occupied 
much  with  his  pupils,  both  as  College 
Tutor  and  Professor  of  Greek  ;  and 
what  leisure  he  had  was  devoted  to  his 
translation  of  Plato.  But  his  interest 
in  the  nature  and  history  of  religion 
did  not  fail,  as  in  fact  it  never  failed. 


After  he  became  Master  of  the  College 
in  1870  he  preached  twice  a  term  in  the 
College  Chapel.  His  sermons  touched 
on  very  various  subjects.  He  did  not 
conceal  his  views  on  the  interpretation 
of  Scripture,  or  on  miracles,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  did  not  emphasize 
them.  He  loved  more  to  illustrate  the 
practical  duties  of  life  in  their  relation 
to  religious  feeling,  or  to  sketch  the 
lives  of  religious  leaders  such  as  Wesley 
and  Bunyan  ;  or,  with  the  wisdom  of 
one  who  had  spent  his  life  in  the  study 
of  character,  to  warn  the  young  against 
failings,  which,  though  not  so  serious 
as  some  others,  yet  often  spoil  a  useful 
life.  He  would,  if  he  could,  preach 
men  out  of  their  shyness,  their  singu- 
laritv,  their  conceit.  On  dogma  he 
never  preached.  At  his  best  he  was 
most  impressive  ;  his  delivery  w'as  in¬ 
deed  most  simple,  but  the  earnestness 
of  his  manner,  the  beauty  of  his  ex¬ 
pressions,  the  wisdom  of  his  teaching, 
left  their  mark  on  the  hearer,  who  went 
away  feeling  that  he  had  never  heard 
any  one  else  preach  quite  the  same  doc¬ 
trine,  or  in  the  same  manner.  He  had 
a  ivonderful  power  of  idealizing  the 
common  relations  of  life.  On  one  oc¬ 
casion,  after  describing  with  exquisite 
taste  an  almost  ideal  tenderness  and  de¬ 
votion,  he  ended  with  the  words  :  “  As 
a  man’s  love  might  be  for  his  wife.” 
And  on  another,  speaking  with  a  deep 
emotion  which  thrilled  him  through 
and  through,  he  painted  the  agony  of 
those  who  sutler  in  their  children  :  “  0 
Absalom,  my  son,  my  son  !  would  God 
that  I  had  died  for  thee.” 

He  rarely  spoke  on  religious  subjects, 
but  a  word  or  a  sentence  would  some¬ 
times  show  where  his  mind  was.  Per¬ 
haps  no  man  ever  meditate#!  more  deeply 
and  constantly  on  the  life  and  w'ords  of 
Christ,  and  strove  so  earnestly  to  pene¬ 
trate  their  significance.  Yet  he  would 
have  confessed  very  humbly  that  their 
whole  meaning  was  beyond  him  ;  only 
at  a  distance  and  with  faltering  steps 
could  human  nature  follow  the  Divine 
guide  ;  only  through  a  glass  darkly 
could  human  intellect  comprehend  the 
Divine  nature. 

For  the  last  thirty  years  of  his  life 
his  chief  literary  work  was  translation. 
The  first  edition  of  the  Plato  came  out 
in  1870,  and  two  more  editions  were 
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published  before  his  death,  each  entail¬ 
ing  great  labor  in  revision.  He  also 
translated  Thucydides,  and  Aristotle’s 
“  Politics,”  and,  indeed,  it  was  his 
great  wish  to  see  a  complete  translation 
of  the  most  important  Greek  prose  au¬ 
thors.  Besides  translating  the  text,  he 
published  notes  on  the  text  of  Thucy¬ 
dides  and  Aristotle,  and  furnished  the 
Aristotle  and  Plato  with  elaborate  anal¬ 
yses  and  introductions.  The  delight 
in  translation  grew  upon  him  at  the 
cost  of  all  other  forms  of  composition, 
not  from  any  lack  of  originality,  though 
he  was  perhaps  wanting  in  the  archi¬ 
tectonic  power  which  enables  a  man  to 
construct  a  great  independent  work  of 
literature,  but  owing  to  the  view  which 
he  took  of  Greek  antiquity.  lie  de¬ 
spaired  of  filling  up  the  gap  which 'time 
has  made  in  our  knowledge.  He  was 
impatient  and  even  scornful  of  the  la¬ 
bor  which  builds  up  histories  of  philoso¬ 
phy  or  antiquities  by  putting  together 
in  a  patchwork  materials  of  uncertain 
value,  collected  from  different  sources, 
and  dating  from  different  periods. 
“We  cannot  have  a  History  of  Greece,” 
he  would  sometimes  say,  “  we  can  only 
have  commentaries  on  the  history.” 
And  therefore  he  preferred  to  take  the 
great  writers  of  Greece,  and  give  them 
to  the  English  reader  with  discussions 
on  their  meaning,  or  on  subjects  which 
rose  out  of  them.  And,  again,  in  pol¬ 
ishing  and  repolishing  a  translation,  he 
could  attain  more  nearly  to  that  beauty 
of  style,  after  which  he  was  always 
striving.  To  express  a  thought  per¬ 
fectly  was  the  object  of  his  highest  am¬ 
bition.  He  never  looked  on  Greece 
from  an  antiquarian  point  of  view  ; 
even  his  interest  in  Greek  philosophy 
became  subordinate,  as  time  went  on, 
to  his  interest  in  the  literature  and  lan¬ 
guage.  lianguage  indeed — its  origin 
and  structure — was  a  subject  on  which 
he  had  thought  most  deeply. 

And  while  he  thus  gratified  his  love 
of  style,  he  used  the  introductions  and 
essays  as  opportunities  for  the  compari¬ 
son  of  ancient  and  modern  thought. 
This  is  more  particularly  the  case  in 
the  Plato,  especially  in  the  last  edition, 
where  also  his  own  wise  thoughts  on 
many  subjects  will  be  found  expressed 
in  language  that  is  almost  faultless. 
Plato,  he  thought,  was  written  for  our 


learning,  and  in  a  manner  half  serious, 
half  playful,  he  loved  to  apply  his  les¬ 
sons  to  modern  life.  There  is  nothing 
more  beautiful  in  English  prose  than 
his  parody  of  Plato’s  paradox  of  the 
Lover  and  Friend  in  the  introduction 
to  the  “  Phaedrus.” 

His  view  of  the  scholar’s  vocation 
was  a  humble  one.  Of  emendations, 
when  they  went  beyond  the  narrowest 
limits,  he  was  most  intolerant,  and  not 
altogether  without  reason.  How  many 
thousands  of  emendations  have  been 
made,  and  how  very  few  have  been  ac¬ 
cepted.  Even  those  which  are  accepted 
cannot  bo  proved  to  be  true.  A  cor¬ 
rupt  text  cannot  be  restored  with  cer¬ 
tainty,  if  the  corruption  extends  beyond 
a  very  few  letters.  Even  when  a  text 
is  apparently  faulty,  it  is  by  no  means 
clear  that  the  author  did  not  by  an  over¬ 
sight  leave  it  imperfect,  and  it  is  better 
to  allow  the  oversight  to  remain,  than 
to  alter  texts  at  the  caprice  of  every 
new  reviser.  Not  that  he  was  insensi¬ 
ble  to  the  improvement  which  has  been 
made  in  our  texts  of  Greek  authors ; 
he  always  spoke  with  the  greatest  ad¬ 
miration  of  Person  and  Bekk^er,  but  the 
wholesale  and  incessant  rewriting  of  the 
Classics  filled  him  with  indignation. 

It  was  also  his  opinion  that  little  had 
been  done  by  the  accumulated  labors  of 
scholars  toward  clearing  up  the  really 
difficult  passages  in  Greek  authors.  He 
maintained  that  Greek  was  the  most 
difficult  language  in  the  world,  and 
considered  that  many  passages  in  which 
there  was  no  reason  to  suspect  the  text 
could  not  be  explained  with  certainty. 
He  had  no  doubt  that  the  author  had 
a  definite  meaning,  but  it  was  not  ex¬ 
pressed  in  a  manner  which  we  could 
clearly  grasp.  Many  such  passages 
might  be  found  in  Sophocles,  and  some 
in  Plato.  With  advancing  years  it  be¬ 
came  more  plain  to  him  that  the  diffi¬ 
culties  were  insoluble,  and  what  he 
seemed  to  understand  in  youth,  he 
could  not  explain  satisfactorily  to  the 
severer  standard  of  age. 

He  wrote  much,  and  what  he  wrote 
was  written  with  great  care.  The 
choice  of  words  and  phrases,  the  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  thoughts,  the  balance 
and  rhythm  of  the  periods,  were  mi¬ 
nutely  studied,  and  a  sentence  would 
often  be  recast  three  or  four  times  be* 
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fore  it  was  allowed  to  pass.  With  most 
men  such  labor  would  be  the  sole  work 
of  a  life,  and  of  a  life  passed  in  leisure 
or  seclusion,  but  Jowett’s  writings  were 
the  occupation  of  harm  subsecivcB,  of 
vigils  ana  vacations,  when  he  was  free 
from  other  claims.  The  chief  interest 
of  his  life  was  not  in  his  books,  but  in 
his  pupils  and  his  college.  Appointed 
tutor  in  1842,  on  the  resignation  of 
Lonsdale,  he  came  at  once  to  the  front, 
and  even  in  Clough’s  earlier  days  we 
find  him  spoken  of  as  the  “  Great  Bal- 
liol  Tutor.”  As  a  scholar  he  was  cer¬ 
tainly  not  superior  to  two  or  three  of 
his  colleagues,  though  all  his  work,  in 
“  composition”  no  less  than  transla¬ 
tion,  w'as  distinguished  by  ease,  elo¬ 
quence,  and  grace.  But  his  kindness 
and  sympathy,  his  elevation  and  un¬ 
selfishness,  his  happy  witticisms,  his 
pointed  and  pregnant  sayings,  and  the 
uiulefinable  feeling  that  in  his  presence 
you  were  face  to  face  with  a  great  and 
noble  character,  won  for  him  the  devo¬ 
tion  of  many,  who  by  knowing  him  felt 
that  their  conception  of  human  char¬ 
acter  and  motives  was  expanded  and 
refined.  “  His  life  retaught  them  what 
life  should  be,”  and  however  practical 
and  shrewd  he  showed  himself  in  com¬ 
mon  affairs,  there  was  always  something 
in  his  counsels  which  made  them  coun¬ 
sels  of  perfection.  The  low,  the  mean, 
the  selfish  view  was  brushed  aside  in  a 
moment,  when  you  sought  his  advice  ; 
the  matter  was  placed  in  its  true  aspect, 
and  the  right  course  of  action  seemed 
to  be  the  only  course.  To  those  who 
had  once  fallen  under  the  spell,  his 
personality  was  irresistible,  and  his 
words  lingered  in  the  memory,  gather¬ 
ing  meaning  and  making  their  truth 
more  deeply  felt  as  time  went  on.  His 
teaching,  too,  was  not  a  mere  communi¬ 
cation  of  facts  ;  indeed,  he  rarely  im¬ 
parted  information  ;  it  was  an  earnest 
endeavor  to  correct  faults,  to  clear  up 
obscurities  and  form  the  mind.  He 
held  that  the  only  way  to  improve  was 
to  get  rid  of  faults.  In  correcting 
these  he  was  instant  in  season — and 
sometimes  out  of  season  !  Irrelevancy, 
bad  taste,  egotism,  received  no  .quar¬ 
ter  ;  slip-shod  and  careless  expressions 
were  ruthlessly  condemned.  “  Try  al¬ 
ways  to  say  everything  as  well  as  you 
can  say  it,’’  was  a  rule  which  he  adopted 


from  Johnson  for  himself,  and  im¬ 
pressed  on  his  pupils.  Like  Johnson, 
too,  he  had  a  horror  of  extravagant  as¬ 
sertions  of  any  kind,  and  pedantry  was 
even  more  repugnant  to  him  than  ex¬ 
travagance.  He  insisted  on  sound  rea¬ 
soning  and  correct  methods  ;  he  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  “  historical 
imagination,”  or  constructive  hypoth¬ 
eses.  If  you  built  up  a  theory,  he 
struck  in  a  moment  at  the  weakest 
point  of  the  evidence,  however  care¬ 
fully  disguised,  and  laid  the  house  of 
cards  flat  on  the  table.  It  has  been 
said  that  he  never  went  to  the  bottom 
of  anything  ;  but  the  tnith  is  that  he 
went  to  the  bottom  and  came  back, 
which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  some 
of  his  critics.  He  was  most  careful  that 
his  pupils  should  not  be  left  weltering 
in  a  whirlpool  of  disconnected  details  ; 
the  power  of  using  facts  was  of  far 
more  importance  in  his  eyes  than  the 
power  of  amassing  them.  Judgment, 
force,  simplicity,  were,  in  his  mind, 
the  conditions  of  true  knowledge.  And 
so  it  has  come  about  that  his  pupils — 
with  some  eminent  exceptions — have 
been  chiefly  successful  in  practical  life 
— at  the  Bar,  or  in  the  Civil  Service. 

But  there  was  another  side  of  his 
tutorial  life  known  only  to  himself  and 
any  pupil  who  was  in  suffering  or  dis¬ 
tress.  To  save  the  young  from  them¬ 
selves,  to  help  them  in  their  difficulties, 
to  strengthen  in  them  what  might  be 
made  strong,  was  the  happiness  of  his 
life,  the  comfort  of  his  lonely  hours, 
the  reward  for  any  sacrifice  which  he 
had  made.  To  the  sick  and  ailing,  his 
tenderness  was  wonderful,  “  passing  the 
love  of  woman.”  Nothing  seemed  too 
much  for  him  to  do,  and  his  generosity 
was  boundless.  At  a  time  when  he 
was  giving  away  thousands  toward  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  amusement  of  others,  he 
expressed  a  hope  that  some  day  he 
would  be  able  to  scrape  together  five 
pounds  wherewith  to  buy  himself  a  copy 
of  El  win’s  edition  of  Pope  ! 

Yet  with  all  his  intense  sympathy, 
and  eagerness  to  be  all  things  to  his  pu¬ 
pils,  he  was  by  no  means  easy  to  engage 
in  conversation.  When  he  chose,  he 
was  one  of  the  best  of  talkers,  but  very 
often  he  did  not  choose.  He  would 
ask  a  pupil  to  dinner,  or  wine,  and 
leave  it  to  him  to  find  conversation. 
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There  are  many,  doubtless,  who  still 
remember  the  ordeal.  You  might  be  a 
candidate  for  the  scholarship,  with  your 
head  full  of  Latin  and  Greek,  deplor¬ 
ing  the  mistakes  which  you  had  made 
in  the  morning’s  paper,  and  suddenly 
you  found  yourself  on  trial,  as  it  were, 
as  to  your  powers  of  conversation. 
Woe  betide  you  if  you  had  not  seen  the 
newspaper,  or  could  not  remember 
some  school  story,  or  had  not  the  cour¬ 
age  to  talk  about  the  novel  you  had  been 
reading.  The  hour  passed  in  silence, 
and  when  you  rose  to  go  you  felt  as  you 
have  never  felt  before  or  since.  In  the 
effort  to  say  something  sensible  you  had 
said  nothing,  not  knowing  that  the  per¬ 
son  with  whom  you  were  dining  was 
the  last  in  the  world  to  expect  wisdom 
from  your  lips.  “  How  foolish  conver¬ 
sation  is,”  said  some  one  at  the  table 
when  Jowett  was  by  :  “  Let  us  try  to 
say  something  sensible,”  he  rejoined  ; 
and  after  a  long  pause,  continued : 
“  You  see  how  silent  we  all  are.”  He 
judged  men,  it  is  true,  by  their  conver¬ 
sation.  To  enter  readily  into  conversa¬ 
tion  with  another,  to  tell  a  good  story 
well,  and  set  people  at  their  ease — these 
powers  he  thought  to  be  indications  of 
character,  and  nothing  delighted  him 
more  than  the  society  of  those  who 
would  forget  that  he  was  a  tutor  and 
amuse  him  as  a  friend.  Then  you  saw 
him  at  his  best ;  he  capped  your  story 
with  another  more  amusing  and  better 
told  ;  and  expressed  in  words,  which 
you  never  forgot,  the  thought  which 
you  had  long  been  struggling  to  utter. 

After  twenty-eight  years  of  tutorial 
work  Jowett  became  Alaster  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  in  September,  1870.  He  had  long 
been  the  leading  spirit,  but  now  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  management  was  in 
his  hands.  His  connection  with  his 
pupils  could  no  longer  be  so  close  and 
personal  as  it  had  been,  but  he  never 
wholly  ceased  to  be  a  tutor,  and  to  the 
very  last  he  took  men  in  essays  and 
criticised  them  as  of  old.  But  as  Mas¬ 
ter  he  had  other  work  to  occupy  him. 
Two  aims  were  always  before  him  ;  he 
not  only  wished  that  his  college  should 
lead  the  way  in  liberal  education  so  far 
as  its  resources  would  allow,  but  that 
as  many  clever  men  as  possible  should 
be  attracted  to  it,  and  find  there  both 
the  teaching  which  they  required  aud 


spirits  congenial  to  their  own.  lie 
wished  Balliol  to  be  the  home  of  high 
thinking  and  serious  work.  In  pur¬ 
suing  these  ends  he  was  never  satisfied. 
The  college,  he  would  say,  can  do  far 
more  than  it  has  done  hitherto,  and  he 
was  ever  seeking  to  extend  its  influ¬ 
ence.  In  concert  with  New  College, 
Balliol  subscribed  for  some  years  to 
University  College,  Bristol ;  then  she 
opened  her  doors  to  the  selected  candi¬ 
dates  for  the  Indian  Civil  Service  ;  and 
again  she  elected  to  a  Fellowship  the 
most  prominent  of  University  Exten¬ 
sion  lecturers.  Had  means  allowed, 
Oriental  studies  would  have  been  en¬ 
couraged  by  the  foundation  of  scholar¬ 
ships  ;  history  and  science  would  have 
received  further  endowments.  The 
tuition  of  Indian  probationers,  and  the 
possibility  of  a  long  vacation  term,  were 
subjects  constantly  before  him.  So 
strongly  did  he  feel  about  the  last,  that 
he  made  a  point  of  residing  in  college 
during  July,  and  dined  every  day  in 
the  college  hall.  For  if  a  thing  was  to 
be  done,  he  never  neglected  his  share 
of  the  work. 

In  other  respects  his  mastership  saw 
great  changes  in  the  college.  Some 
considerable  additions  to  the  buildings 
were  made  in  1854  and  afterward,  but 
from  1870  to  1877  a  great  part  of  the 
whole  was  rebuilt,  and  though  the  plan 
was  decided  upon  before  Jowett’s  elec¬ 
tion,  it  was  chiefly  owing  to  his  energy 
that  it  was  carried  out  successfully. 
The  entertainment  by  which  the  college 
celebrated  the  opening  of  the  new  hall 
in  1877  was  one  of  the  happiest  and 
proudest  moments  of  his  life.  His  old 
friends  were  with  him  still — Tait,  Stan¬ 
ley,  Arnold,  Smith,  and  Green — and 
rejoiced  with  him  in  the  success  of  the 
college  to  which  they  owed  so  much. 
Another  change  was  the  founding  of 
the  new  library,  which  placed  an  almost 
unlimited  store  of  books  at  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  poorest  member  of  the  col¬ 
lege.  The  last  great  work  of  improve¬ 
ment  was  the  college  field,  which  was 
purchased  mainly  by  the  contributions 
of  the  Master  himself,  and  the  money 
which  he  collected.  To  obtain  sub¬ 
scriptions  he  wrote  with  his  own  hand 
to  every  old  member  of  the  college,  and 
the  response  amounted  to  some  £0000. 
Still  unsatisfied,  he  built,  at  his  own 
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expense,  a  tutor’s  house,  and  dreamed 
to  the  last  of  new  college  buildings  on 
the  field.  He  was  not  less  energetic  in 
quite  trivial  matters.  “  Make  the  col¬ 
lege  beautiful,”  were  among  his  last 
words,  and  the  thought  was  always  in 
his  mind.  “  Next  year,”  he  said,  a 
few  months  ago,  “  I  mean  to  take  the 
garden  in  hand.  A  garden  is  not  for 
the  eye  only  ;  there  should  be  scent  as 
w’ell  as  color  ;  and  though  I  do  not 
know  much  about  it,  I  shall  ask  the 
gardener  to  make  me  a  list  of  all  the 
sweet-smelling  flowers,  and  have  them 
planted  in  our  garden.” — May  the  earth 
lie  light  on  you,  dear  friend,  and  flow¬ 
ers  breathe  their  sweetness  on  thy  grave  ! 

In  the  internal  management  of  the 
college  he  was,  of  course,  most  assidu¬ 
ous  and  devoted.  Ilis  great  desire  was 
to  see  men  of  different  classes  mixing 
readily  and  easily  together.  There  was 
nothing  that  he  disliked  so  much  as  the 
existence  of  “sets,”  or  cliques.  lie 
considered  very  justly  that  the  years 
spent  at  college  were  those  in  which  a 
man  should  make  the  acquaintance  of 
now  friends,  for  otherwise  college-life 
is  but  school-life  prolonged.  To  this, 
more  than  any  other  cause,  was  due  the 
institution  of  smoking  concerts  and 
Sunday  concerts  in  the  college.  In 
promoting  these  he  w'as  not  influenced 
by  any  advanced  ideas  about  the  educa¬ 
tional  value  of  music  ;  he  mainly  re¬ 
garded  them  as  helps  to  securing  the 
union  of  the  college,  and  bringing  the 
men  together. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  Jowett’s 
work  as  writer,  tutor,  and  Master. 
There  still  remains  the  work  which  he 
did  as  Professor  of  Greek,  and  Vice- 
Chancellor  of  the  University — the  time 
which  he  devoted  to  the  various  com¬ 
missions  and  governing  bodies  on  which 
he  served,  and  his  very  large  corre¬ 
spondence.  When  we  think  of  the 
time  and  strength  required  for  such 
severe  and  sustained  labor,  we  are  over¬ 
powered  by  his  energy.  For  he  did 
nothing  carelessly  ;  his  speeches  were 
almost  always  written  out  beforehand  ; 
his  evidence  and  opinions  were  the  re¬ 
sult  of  careful  meditation  and  thought ; 
his  letters  were  most  precise  in  sense 
and  expression,  worthy  to  be  read  and 
re-read  for  their  ripe  wisdom  and  beau¬ 
tiful  language. 


With  all  this  immense  burden  of 
work,  with  all  his  religions  and  studi¬ 
ous  interests,  Jowett  was  neither  an  as¬ 
cetic  nor  a  recluse.  He  loved  the  soci¬ 
ety  of  his  friends,  and  it  was  the  de¬ 
light  of  his  life  to  entertain  them. 
Friends  were  the  real  riches  of  life,  he 
said,  and  never  was  a  man  happier  in 
his  friends  than  he.  The  first  and  best 
of  the  land  were  his  guests  ;  poets,  law¬ 
yers,  statesmen,  theologians,  scholars, 
men  of  science,  met  at  his  table,  and  of 
“  honorable  women  not  a  few.”  He 
moved  among  them  with  a  dignified 
courtesy,  and  a  gracious  kindness,  which 
left  a  mark  in  the  memories  of  all.  He 
would  wander  from  chair  to  chair  in 
his  drawing-room,  sometimes  telling  an 
amusing  story,  of  which  he  had  an  in¬ 
exhaustible  mine,  sometimes  setting 
conversation  going  by  some  allusion  to 
events  in  which  his  friends  had  played 
a  part,  or  to  a  book  which  every  one 
was  reading  at  the  time,  and  which  he, 
too,  had  found  time  to  read.  Or  he 
would  sit  apart,  talking  gravely  to  an 
older  friend,  or  gently  to  a  fair  one. 
Or  he  would  tell  fairy  stories  to  a  child, 
and  bid  her  tell  others  in  return,  on 
which  occasions  his  tutorial  instinct 
would  sometimes  overmaster  him  so  far 
that  he  commended  or  reproved  his 
companion’s  manner  of  narration. 
“  That  is  well  told,  but  a  little  too 
long  or,  “  That  is  a  good  story,  but 
you  should  not  begin  ‘  Once  on  a 
time.’  ”  He  would  meet  an  ill-timed 
criticism  with  a  witty  remark,  as  when 
some  one  observed  that  a  young  lady’s 
letter  was  ill- spelt,  and  he  retorted  : 
“  A  pretty  girl  need  not  spell.”  Or 
he  overcame  an  awkward  contretemps 
with  a  paradox.  The  story  is  told  that 
a  lady  lost  her  luggage  on  the  way  to 
Oxford,  and  appeared  at  his  table  m  a 
borrowed  dress,  the  owner  of  which  was 
also  present.  By  an  accident  a  plate  of 
soup  was  overset  on  the  dress  ;  the 
wearer  was  of  course  in  the  greatest 
trouble,  not  knowing  what  to  do  or  say, 
when  a  voice  was  heard  from  the  end 
of  the  table  :  “  Never  mind,  it  isn’t  her 
dress  !”  Whether  the  story  is  true  or 
not,  it  is  characteristic,  for  no  one  was 
more  averse  than  he  to  making  moun¬ 
tains  out  of  molehills. 

The  closing  years  of  his  life  were  sad¬ 
dened  by  the  loss  of  friends  and  col- 
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leagues  ;  and  the  loss  was  the  sadder 
because  many  of  them  were  much 
younger  than  himself  :  Smith,  Green, 
Toynbee,  Nettleship— in  the  ordinary 
course  of  nature  these  men  would  have 
been  his  helpers  to  the  end,  and  would 
have  carried  on  his  work  after  him. 
Of  older  friends  he  lost  not  only  Tait, 
Sherbrooke,  Cardwell,  Browning  and 
Tennyson,  but  also  Stanley  and  Arnold. 
So  the  years  became  more  lonely,  for 
though  he  strove  to  “  keep  his  friend¬ 
ship  in  repair,”  he  knew  that  old 
friends  cannot  be  replaced.  Yet  he  re¬ 
mained  cheerful  and  bright  to  the  last. 
His  old  pupils  were  a  real  source  of 
strength  to  him  ;  he  rejoiced  in  their 
success,  and  found  comfort  in  their 
affection.  And  his  own  temperament 
w'as  happy.  He  would  not  listen  for  a 
moment  to  those  who  would  have  us 
believe  that  life  is  not  worth  living. 
The  world  was  to  him  a  very  pleasant 
world,  and  the  pleasure  did  not  dimin¬ 
ish  with  advancing  age.  Shortly  before 
his  death  he  told  a’  friend  that  the  last 
two  years  of  his  life  had  been  the  hap¬ 
piest.  But  he  still  hoped  to  be  able  to 
work  on  for  a  few  years  more  ;  he  had 
much  to  finish  in  the  way  of  literary 
work  and  of  schemes  for  the  spread  of 
education,  and  to  the  last  his  mind  was 


February, 

full  of  thoughts  to  which  he  had  given 
no  complete  expression.  It  is  hard  to 
be  beaten  by  old  age,  he  said.  But  the 
almost  fatal  illness  of  1891  shook  him 
severely,  and  though  he  recovered  won¬ 
derfully,  it  was  clear  that  his  tenure  of 
life  was  precarious.  When  the  same 
troubles  recurred  last  summer,  he  grad¬ 
ually  lost  ground,  and  finally  passed 
away  after  a  brief  illness. 

His  bones  will  have  a  “  tomb  of  or¬ 
phans’  tears  wept  on  them  and  from 
many  a  heart  a  tender  thought  will 
wander  to  the  grave  of  the  best  and 
truest  of  friends.  Others  will  remem¬ 
ber  the  man  whom  they  knew  twenty 
or  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  and  whose 
like  they  never  saw  again.  To  the  few 
who  loved  him  most,  the  charm  and 
grace  and  light  of  life  have  faded  away 
with  him  or  live  only  in  his  memory. 
A  marble  will  be  placed  in  Balliol  Chap¬ 
el,  and  on  it,  in  scholarly  Latin,  will 
be  graven  the  virtues  of  the  great  Mas¬ 
ter.  But  if  in  one  short  sentence  we 
wish  to  sum  up  his  life  and  character, 
we  cannot  do  better  than  repeat,  hum¬ 
bly  and  in  such  a  sense  as  they  may  be 
used  of  a  man,  the  simple  words  :  “  He 
went  about,  doing  good.”  —  Temjjle 
Bar. 


OUR  LADY  OF  POOTOO. 
BY  R.  S.  GUNDRY. 


The  three  especially  sacred  places  of 
Chinese  Buddhism  are  Mount  Omei, 
in  Szechuen  ;  Mount  Wutai,  in  Shanse  ; 
and  the  Island  of  Pootoo,  on  the  east¬ 
ern  edge  of  the  Chusan  archipelago,  in 
the  Yellow  Sea.  Pootoo  is  given  up  to 
Buddhist  priests.  Reversing  the  order 
established  by  Tennyson’s  “  Princess,” 
the  very  dogs  and  fowls  there  are  males. 
Women  are  allowed  to  come  only  on 
pilgrimages  to  the  temples.  Yet  it  is 
a  female  divinity  who  is  the  favorite 
object  of  worship ;  for  Pootoo  is  the 
especial  seat  of  the  Goddess  Kwon-yin. 
To  the  question  who  or  what  Kwon-vin 
is,  it  might  be  answered,  briefiy,  that 
she  is  the  Nature  Goddess  of  the  Chi¬ 
nese.  There  is,  however,  the  Kwon- 
yin  of  mystic  theosophy  as  well  as  the 


Kwon-yin  of  popular  worship  ;  and  in 
that  respect  she  is  identified  with  Avalo- 
kiteshvara,  who  is  one  of  the  favorite 
abstractions  of  Northern  Buddhism. 
But  it  will  be  time  enough  to  examine 
the  hieratic  conception  when  we  have 
noted  the  characteristics  of  the  popular 
divinity  ;  and  we  will  concern  ourselves 
for  the  present  with  the  Chinese  god¬ 
dess  onljr. 

Mr.  Little,*  describing  a  gorge  on  the 
upper  Yangtze  that  has  been  named 
after  Kwon-yin,  says  explicitly  that  she 
holds  in  Buddhist  worship  a  position 
analogous  to  that  of  the  Holy  Virgin 
in  Europe  ;  and,  indeed,  we  shall  find 
her  exercising  all  the  beneficent  func- 


♦  Through  the  Yangtze  Gorges,  p.  288. 
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tions  of  Notre-Dame.  She  resembles 
the  Virgin  also  in  her  freedom  from 
sensual  taint :  it  may  be  worth  while 
remarking,  indeed,  that  Chinese  my¬ 
thology  is,  in  that  respect,  generally 
above  reproach.  She  is  Queen  of  Heav¬ 
en,  Protectress  of  Mariners,  Goddess  of 
Mercy.  There  is,  in  that  very  gorge, 
a  temple  with  mineral  baths  that  may 
remind  us  of  Lourdes.  But  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  one  reservation.  She  is 
in  no  sense  Mother  of  God.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  express  the  resemblance 
between  the  theogony  of  the  Light  of 
Asia  and  that  of  the  Light  of  the  VVorld 
in  language  more  striking  than  that 
used  by  the  Abbe  Hue  ;*  but  how  re¬ 
markable  soever  may  be  the  likeness  be¬ 
tween  the  attributes  of  Kwon-yin  and 
those  that  have  come  to  group  them¬ 
selves  around  “  Our  Lady”  in  Europe, 
tlie  resemblance  ceases  when  we  come 
back  to  the  personality  of  the  Virgin 
Mary.  Maia  the  mother  of  Buddha 
has  not  been  so  exalted,  and  has  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  the  Goddess  Kwon-yin. 
The  real  likeness  may  be  discerned  in 
the  following  anecdote  : 

When  about  to  start  for  Europe,  in 
1871,  to  express  the  Emperor’s  regret 
for  the  massacre  of  Frencii  subjects  at 
Tientsin,  Chung  How  wrote  back  from 
Fohkien  to  ask  that  some  special  mark 
of  honor  might  be  conferred  on  the 
Queen  of  Heaven.  He  had,  he  said, 
had  constant  opportunities  during  his 
official  career  of  perceiving  to  what  an 
extent  the  coasting  craft  depend  on  her 
grace,  “  each  vessel  having  on  board  a 
tablet  inscribed  to  her.”  During  his 
passage  down  the  coast  he  had  observed 
afresh  how  many  thousands  derive  sup¬ 
port  from  labor  on  the  sea.  “  Whether 
as  fishermen  or  salt-collectors,  they  work 
day  and  night,  in  tempest  and  amid  the 
waves.  ...  The  importance  of  the 
traffic  by  sea  is  enormous,  whether  be¬ 
tween  the  Chinese  ports  or  with  for¬ 
eign  countries.  .  .  .  Wherefore  it  is 
begged  that  an  honorific  epithet  may  be 
conferred  upon  the  goddess,  and  that 


*  SoatadaDDa,  chief  of  the  house  of  Shakia, 
.  .  .  married  Mahamaia  .  .  .  but  did  not 
consummate  his  marriage  with  her.  She,  a 
virgin,  conceived  by  divine  influence,  and,  on 
the  15th  day  of  the  second  month  of  spring, 
brought  into  the  world  a  son. —  T7ie  Chinese 
Empire,  Vol.  II.,  Chap.  V. 


offerings  may  be  regularly  made  at  her 
altars,  whereby  the  people  will  be  led 
to  display  increased  reverence  to  her.” 
The  title  Queen  of  Heaven  (Tien  how) 
suggests  a  question  of  identity  on  which 
we  shall  have  to  remark  later  on.  Our 
present  point  is  that  Chung  How  is  re¬ 
ferring  gratefully  to  the  protection  she 
affords  sailors.  His  memorial  in  her 
honor  may  remind  us  of  H<eury  III. 
making  vows  to  Kotre-Dame  de  Bou¬ 
logne,  while  waiting  for  a  favorable 
wind  to  carry  him  to  England,  or  of 
Godfrey  de  Bouillon  sending  back  rel¬ 
ics  from  Jerusalem  to  her  shrine. 

Now  that  we  have  gained  a  glimpse 
of  the  esoteric  conception,  let  us  visit 
the  Lady  of  popular  legend  at  her  fa¬ 
vorite  shrine  in  the  Eastern  Sea.  Ve¬ 
nus  was  worshipped  everywhere  ;  but 
she  preferred  Cyprus.  Kwon-yin  is 
worshipped  everywhere  ;  but  she  pre¬ 
fers  Pootoo.  It  appears,  then,  that 
Kwon-yin  was,  according  to  this  legend, 
the  third  daughter  of  a  man  named 
Shi-kin,  who  dwelt  among  the  Tsu-ling 
mountains. 

“  By  spiritual  transformation,  she  was  again 
born  as  the  daughter  of  the  King  Miao- 
chwang.  Growing  up,  she  refused  to  marry, 
and  was  subjected  by  her  father  to  laborious 
drudgery  as  a  punishment.  Finding  that 
this  did  not  shake  her  resolution,  her  father 
ordered  her  to  be  put  to  death.  After  many 
escapes  and  divine  interposition,  she  was 
strangled  with  a  long  red  silken  cloth  ;  but  a 
large  tiger  suddenly  appeared  and  carried  her 
corpse  to  a  forest  of  black  fir-trees.  Her 
spirit  visited  Hades.  Under  the  guidance 
and  protection  of  the  kings  of  hell,  she  visited 
the  infernal  regions  and  witnessed  the  tor¬ 
ments  that  were  being  endured.  These  kings 
then  escorted  her  to  Mang-po-ting,  and  subse¬ 
quently  by  their  orders  she  was  conducted 
back  to  the  forest  of  black  firs,  where  her 
spirit  was  restored  to  her.  On  awaking  she 
saw  Buddha  riding  on  the  clouds  and  making 
obeisances.  After  making  himself  known, 
Buddha  commanded  her  to  go  to  the  country 
of  Yu  (now  part  of  the  province  of  Cbekeang), 
and  live  in  the  Isle  of  Pootoo  near  the  south¬ 
ern  seas,  promising  to  call  on  the  dragons  of 
the  earth  to  create  a  water-lily  stand  upon 
which  she  could  cross  the  sea.  Arrived  at 
Pootoo,  she  was  assisted  by  a  white  tiger  and 
the  protecting  god  Kea-lan  in  preparing  a 
dwelling  and  grounds.  Eight  dragon  kings 
took  charge  of  the  rising  tides  day  and  night. 
She  lived  in  the  Isle  of  Pootoo  for  nine  years, 
and,  having  already  attained  perfection,  on 
one  occasion  she  cut  the  flesh  from  her  arm  in 
order  to  preserve  her  father  from  illness. 
Also,  in  a  mysterious  way,  she  secured  long 
life  for  the  people.  .  ,  .  Seeing  that  Kwon- 
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yin’s  merit  filled  the  world,  and  that  her  mir¬ 
acles  were  everywhere  manifest,  the  Emperor 
canonized  her  as  the  Goddess  of  Mercy  and 
Compassion,  giving  her  a  water  lily  for  her 
throne,  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  Island  of 
Pootoo  in  the  Southern  Sea.” 

The  legend  has  been  told,  with  vari¬ 
ations,  by  several  writers  ;  but  I  have 
preferred  a  version  contributed  to  The 
North  China  Herald  by  a  well-known 
sinologue,  after  a  visit  to  the  island  dur¬ 
ing  which  he  had  interested  himself  in 
its  verification  !  It  presents  difiiculties 
to  the  European  mind,  and  probably 
fails  to  commend  itself,  as  strictly  and 
literally  exact,  to  educated  Chinese. 
As  usual  in  such  cases,  however,  a  cer¬ 
tain  measure  of  comprehension  may  be 
arrived  at  through  mythology.  The 
dragon,  for  example, — which  was  in 
China  centuries  before  Buddha  w'as 
born — plays  a  large  part  in  Chinese 
fable.  The  Emperor  sits  on  the  Dra¬ 
gon  Throne ;  and  when  he  dies  he 
“  mounts  the  dragon  and  ascends  on 
high,”  just  as  the  Mikado  flies  upward 
on  the  sacred  stork.  The  dragon  is 
concerned,  too,  in  everything  that  re¬ 
lates  to  water  ;  being,  with  its  congener 
the  snake,  an  object  of  frequent  worship 
in  time  of  flood  or  storm.  Only  this 


the  care  of  children  is  one  of  K  won- 
yin’s  especial  functions.  Again  :  Cut¬ 
ting  out  a  piece  of  one’s  own  flesh  to 
administer  to  a  parent  in  illness,  is  an 
act  of  high  merit  in  Chinese  eyes.  The 
Peking  Gazette  frequently  contains  re¬ 
ports  from  Provincial  Governors  men¬ 
tioning  such  cases  and  soliciting  hon¬ 
orific  recognition,  which  the  Emperor 
usually  accords.  Only  last  June,  the 
Governor  of  Shanse  obtained  permis¬ 
sion  to  erect  a  memorial  arch  in  honor 
of  a  lady  who  had,  in  childhood,  saved 
her  mother’s  life  by  cutting  flesh  from 
her  body  and  mixing  it  with  medicine, 
and  had  now,  after  vainly  trying  to  save 
her  husband  by  a  similar  expedient, 
committed  suicide  in  despair.  In  face 
of  the  celibate  ideal  which  has  been  ex¬ 
alted  by  a  Christian  hierarchy,  and  finds 
similar  expression  in  Buddhism,  Kwon- 
yin’s  refusal  to  marry  scarcely  needs 
comment ;  yet  it  must  be  noted,  in  e.x- 
planation  of  the  father’s  conduct,  that 
it  stands  condemned  by  Confucianism 
as  contrary  to  nature  and  common- 
sense.  The  excursion  to  Pootoo  upon  a 
water-lily  raft  is  more  poetical  and 
scarcely  less  credible  than  the  arrival 
of  Xotre-Dame  do  Boulogne  from  Asia 
in  a  boat  w’ithout  sails  or  oars.  Be¬ 


summer,  when  rain  was  badly  wanted 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Chinkiang,  a 
deputation  of  the  inhabitants,  headed 
by  an  Assistant  Magistrate,  went  to  a 
hill  about  fifty  miles  off  where  some 
dragons  were  said  to  reside,  and  sol¬ 
emnly  brought  back  one  (looking,  it  is 
said,  to  tbe  ordinary  eye  remarkably 
like  a  small  lizard)  with  a  view  to  pro¬ 
pitiating  the  Kain-god  by  his  help. 
Tigers  also  play  a  large  part  in  Chinese 
fable.  A  popular  proverb  says  that 
“  dragons  bring  clouds,  and  tigers  bring 
winds.”  They  are  always  carrying  off 
into  the  mountains  people  who  reap¬ 
pear  at  critical  moments.  There  is  one 
well-known  tale  of  a  man  and  wife  flee¬ 
ing  into  the  desert  during  a  rebellion. 
A  tiger  appears,  and  they  run  away, 
leaving  their  child  behind  in  their  ter¬ 
ror.  The  tiger  bears  the  child  to  its 
cave,  nourishes  it,  and  hands  it  over, 
when  grown  up,  to  some  neighboring 
villagers.  The  tiger  is  worshipped, 
too,  in  connection  with  the  Goddess  of 
Children,  who  is  often  represented  as 
sitting  upon  the  back  of  a  tiger ;  and 


sides,  the  water-lily  is  the  sacred  plant 
of  Buddhists,  as  it  was  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians. 

The  taste  of  the  early  Christians 
seems  to  have  run  on  flat  delineations  ; 
their  anxiety  being,  apparently,  to  evade 
the  charge  that  image-worship  was  a 
renewal  of  pagan  idolatry.  Chine.«e 
gods,  however,  are  almost  invariably 
represented  by  statues  of  gilded  wood 
or  clay.  It  is  a  little  remarkable,  there¬ 
fore,  to  find  in  the  Pootze  temple, 
w’hich  ranks  nominally  chief  among  the 
scores  that  dot  the  hills  and  valleys  of 
Pootoo,  a  simple  etching  of  Kwon  yin 
on  a  flat  black  stone.  There  is  an  ap¬ 
propriate  legend,  too.  In  a  book  which 
might  almost  rival  Canon  Le  Hoy’s  his¬ 
tory  of  Notre-Dame  de  Boulogne,  it  is 
recorded  that  during  the  reign  of  Liang 
Chen-ming  (early  in  the  tenth  century) 
a  Japanese  priest  who  had  been  on  a 
pilgrimage  to  VVutsii  started  back  for 
his  own  country,  bearing  with  him  an 
image  of  Kwon-yin.  During  the  voy¬ 
age  his  boat  got  foul  of  a  rock  sur¬ 
rounded  by  lotus  flowers,  and  was  uu- 
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'  able  to  proceed.  So  he  prayed,  saying, 

'  “Should  it  be  fated  that  the  living 
multitudes  of  my  country  be  debarred 
from  seeing  you,  0  Goddess,  let  it  then 
be  so,  and  your  servant  will  build  his 
hut  wheresoever  it  pleaseth  you.”  Im¬ 
mediately  the  boat  began  to  move,  and 
drifted  to  a  certain  cavern  in  Pootoo  ! 
A  man  dwelling  on  the  shore  noted  the 
'  incident,  and,  marvelling,  gave  up  his 
house  to  the  priest,  who  converted  it 
into  a  temple. — At  the  risk  of  spoiling 
the  point,  I  must  honestly  admit  that 
I  cannot  affirm  the  identity  of  the  two 
images.  There  is,  however,  no  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  the  repute  in  which  the  for¬ 
mer  is  held  ;  for  the  supply  of  tracings 
appears  to  be  as  much  a  matter  of  con¬ 
sideration  as  that  of  silver  shrines  at 
Ephesus  or  of  medals  of  Notre-Dame 
on  the  occasion  of  her  autumn  festival. 
It  is  partly,  no  doubt,  from  sheer  slo¬ 
venliness,  partly  perhaps,  for  ease  of  ac¬ 
cess,  that  the  image  stands  on  the  floor 
behind  the  principal  altar,  exposed  with 
a  carelessness  that  would  seem  incon¬ 
ceivable  in  a  Western  church.  Chinese 
notions  about  images  however,  as  about 
most  other  things,  are  peculiar.  To 
read  Colonel  Fisher’s  description*  of  a 
Chinaman  “  scraping  the  gilt  off  a  big 
clay  joss  that  had  been  turned  out  of  a 
temple”  in  Canton,  one  would  fancy 
they  must  have  solved  the  difficulty  of 
distinguishing  between  an  image  and 
the  person  represented.  Yet  one  hears, 
on  the  other  hand,  of  their  inflicting 
personal  chastisement  on  an  idol  that 
has  neglected  to  fulfil  their  requests  ! 

lleing  peculiarly  interested  in  mar¬ 
iners,  Kwon-yin,  naturally,  was  an  ob¬ 
ject  of  special  worship  by  fishermen,  at 
Pootoo.  One  of  the  prettiest  sights  to 
be  witnessed  along  the  Chinese  coast  is 
the  gathering  on  the  opposite  mainland, 
under  the  heights  of  Chinhai,  of  the 
fishing ^eet  which  starts  every  spring 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Yung  river  for 
the  season’s  work  in  those  waters.  The 
boats  are  ranged  along  the  shore  by 
hundreds,  looking  as  bright  as  paint 
can  make  them,  and  each  flying  a  neat 
little  flag  from  the  stern.  These  are 
red,  white,  and  blue,  like  Admirals’ 
flags  in  the  British  navy,  presumably 
to  indicate  the  division,  or  the  guild. 
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to  which  they  belong.  It  is  said  that 
some  4,000  boats,  each  with  an  average 
crew’  of  five  men,  are  employed  in  the 
cuttle  fishery  alone  off  this  coast.  One 
who  chances  to  be  at  Pootoo  at  the  time 
they  start  may  see  them  passing  out  by 
hundreds  betw’een  the  islands  into  the 
open  sea.  I  counted  500  within  an 
hour  as  I  lay  basking  in  the  sunshine 
on  one  of  the  hill-tops.  Hundreds  had 
come  in  the  previous  night,  blowing 
conch  shells  to  each  other  in  salute,  and 
anchored  round  the  south  of  the  island. 
The  crew’s  had  landed  in  the  morning, 
to  pray  to  Our  Lady  of  Pootoo  for  good 
luck,  and  had  ever  since  been  streaming 
out  to  sea.  Might  we  not  almost  be 
reading  of  Mediterranean  coral-fishers 
doing  homage  to  Madonna  di  Carmela 
before  setting  out  to  join  the  fleet  which 
musters  every  spring  at  Genoa  or  Leg¬ 
horn  ? 

If  Pootoo  is  a  special  object  of  pil¬ 
grimage,  Kwon-yin  is  not  the  less 
widely  and  generally  worshipped  on  the 
mainland.  Here,  on  the  adjacent  coast 
— in  tlie  great  city  of  which  the  Chi¬ 
nese  say 

“  Shang  yu  Tien  T'ang 
Hia  yu  Su  Hang,” 

— the  purport  of  w’hich  is  that  Hang¬ 
chow  and  Suchow  below  are  equal  to 
Paradise  above — there  stands  a  temple, 
dedicated  to  the  Queen  of  Heaven,  that 
has  a  peculiar  interest.  It  w'ould'  be 
superfluous  to  enter  into  the  merits  of 
the  ecclesiastical  quarrels  that  led  up 
to  the  persecution  of  Christian  converts 
which  set  in  200  years  ago,  in  China. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  Jesuit  mis¬ 
sionaries  were  in  favor  of  tolerating  the 
so-called  Worship  of  Ancestors,  which 
is  the  one  cult  that  has  a  hold  on  the 
Chinese  people  ;  but  the  Dominicans 
were  for  banning  it,  and  they  gained 
the  day.  Pope  Clement  XL  issued 
(a.d.  1704)  his  famous  Bull,  and  in 
doing  so  rang  the  doom  of  the  edifice 
which  Kicci  and  Schaal  had  built  up. 
Intolerance  is  dangerous  w’hen  it  is  not 
backed  by  power.  When  the  Pope 
banned  Ancestral  Worship,  the  Emperor 
banned  Christianity.  Persecution  set 
in  ;  mission  property  was  confiscated  ; 
and  there  is  still  standing  in  Hangchow 
a  building  that  was  then  converted 
from  a  Tien-chu  tang  to  a  Tien-how 
kung — from  a  church  to  the  Lord  of 
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Heaven  under  the  Roman  Catholic  dis¬ 
pensation,  to  a  temple  to  the  Queen  of 
Heaven  in  the  Chinese  Pantheon.  The 
incident  was  recorded  by  Li  Wei,  the 
then  Viceroy  of  Fohkien  and  Chekeang, 
in  an  elaborate  inscription,*  which 
winds  up  with  the  following  exhorta¬ 
tion  : — 

“  Let  ns  then  do  away  with  that  (or  those) 
who  spread  these  disorderly  or  unenlightened 
ideas,  and  present  the  temple  to  a  being  who 
has  a  benehcial  influence  on  humanity.  .  .  . 
The  name,  surname,  and  generation  of  Tien- 
how  are  written  in  the  books,  and  though  im¬ 
plicit  belief  cannot  be  placed  in  them,  .\et 
there  are  traditions  which  have  been  banded 
down  by  various  Emperors  of  our  dynasties, 
and  even  foreign  nations  have  shown  their 
respect  for  her  by  the  frequency  of  their  offer¬ 
ings,  and  by  the  numbers  that  have  attended 
festivals  in  her  honor.  Owing  to  her  protec¬ 
tion,  fishers  and  traders  have  travelled  over 
the  ocean  billows  and  stormy  surf  with  a  fixed 
day  for  going  and  returning,*  as  safely  as  if 
they  were  navigating  the  rivers,  bays,  and 
creeks.  The  spirit  of  Tienhow  has  watched 
over  them.  Yea,  her  spirit  all-pervading  has 
been  a  beneficial  influence  working  vastly  for 
humanity.  .  .  .  Then  let  us  do  away  with 
false  doctrine,  and  change  the  abode  [of  the 
Christian  religion]  into  a  temple.  Let  us  de¬ 
stroy  their  execrable  idols  in  order  to  make 
room  for  proper  ones ;  that  hereafter  the 
eyes  of  the  Hangchow  people  may  no  longer 
see  the  abode  nor  their  ears  hear  the  name  of 
Tien  chu.” 

We  have  only  to  suppose  the  usual 
prominence  to  have  been  given  to  the 
Virgin,  in  the  Christian  church,  to  ap¬ 
preciate  the  significance  of  its  reconse¬ 
cration.  It  is  the  Queen  of  Heaven  in 
both  instances.  Substitute  a  “  proper” 
a  Chinese)  image  for  an  “  execrable” 
a  Roman)  one,  and  the  transmutation 
is  accomplished. 

“  It  is  evident,”  Professor  Max  Mul¬ 
ler  writes, t  “  that  in  countries  where 
the  powers  of  nature  are  the  objects  of 
worship  the  same  power  is  liable  to  be 


*  A  full  translatiou  will  be  found  in  the 
Journal  of  the  North  China  Branch  of  the 
R.A.S.  for  1867.  It  is  interesting  as  express¬ 
ing  the  sentiments  which  inspired  the  con¬ 
version,  for  the  view  it  sets  forth  of  the  errors 
of  missionary  teaching,  and  especially  for  its 
condemnation  of  the  prohibition  of  Ancestral 
Worship.  The  missionaries  required  con¬ 
verts  to  burn  the  tablets  of  their  ancestors, 
whereon  the  Viceroy  exclaims,  “  But,  since 
Heaven  created  man  and  the  universe,  it  was 
he  who  created  parents  and  ancestors  ;  then 
what  pleasure  can  the  burning  of  them  afford 
him  ?” 

t  Physical  Religion, 
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called  by  very  different  names.  This 
is  especially  likely  to  be  the  case  when 
the  population  is  distributed  over  a 
large  extent  of  country,  with  local  wor¬ 
ships  under  the  superintendence  of 
priesthoods  independent  of  each  other. 
The  myths  arising  either  from  the  name 
of  the  god  or  from  the  phenomena 
which  he  personified  would  necessarily 
vary  according  to  locality.”  And  so 
we  find  that  the  myths  and  personifica¬ 
tions  of  Kwon-yin  vary  in  different 
parts  of  China.  VVe  have  seen  her  in 
her  highest  attributes  as  Goddess  of 
Mercy  and  Protectress  of  Mariners,  at 
Pootoo.  We  have  visited  her  as  Queen 
of  Heaven,  at  Hangchow.  It  is  at  a 
temple  to  the  Queen  of  Heaven  that 
distinguished  officials  are  lodged  when 
passing  through  Shanghai ;  for  Chinese 
temples  have  many  of  the  characteris¬ 
tics  of  mediaeval  monasteries  in  Fiurope. 
A  temple  to  the  Queen  of  Heaven  (built 
by  the  Fohkien  guild)  is  one  of  the 
things  best  worth  seeing  at  Niugpo. 
A  recent  number  of  The  Peking  Ga¬ 
zette  mentions  that  at  the  launch  of  a 
new  steamer  from  the  Foochow  Naval 
Yard  sacrifices  were  offered  to  Tien¬ 
how,  and  to  the  Spirits  of  the  River,  of 
the  Earth,  and  of  Ships. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  especial 
Lady  whom  Chung  How  was  anxious 
to  honor  ;  for  Tien-how  is  identified 
with  a  Goddess  of  Sailors  named  Ma 
Chu,  who  is  especially  venerated  in  the 
province  of  Fohkien.  The  origin  of 
the  worship  of  Ma  Chu  was  in  this 
wise.*  She  was  the  daughter  of  a  man 
who,  with  his  sons,  was  a  sailor  on  the 
coast  of  Fohkien.  One  day  while  she 
was  engaged  in  weaving  she  fell  asleep 
through  weariness,  and  her  head  rested 
on  her  loom.  She  dreamed  that  she 
saw  her  father  and  her  two  brothers  on 
separate  junks  in  a  terrific  storm.  Ex¬ 
erting  herself  to  rescue  them,  she  seized 
with  her  mouth  upon  the  jnnk  which 
contained  her  father,  while  with  her 
hands  she  caught  a  firm  hold  of  those 
which  contained  her  brothers.  As  she 
was  dragging  them  all  toward  the  shore, 
she  heard  the  voice  of  her  mother  call¬ 
ing  ;  and,  forgetting  that  she  held  the 
junk  by  her  mouth,  she  hastily  opened 


*  Vide  Social  Life  of  the  Chinese.  Rev.  J. 
Doolittle. 
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it  to  answer.  She  awoke  in  great  dis¬ 
tress  ;  and  lo  !  in  a  few  days  news  came 
that  the  fleet  comprising  the  family 
junks  had  encountered  a  fearful  storm, 
and  that  the  one  in  which  her  father 
was  had  been  wrecked,  while  those  of 
her  brothers  had  been  signally  rescued. 
She  became,  we  are  told,  as  a  result, 
one  of  the  most  popular  objects  of  wor¬ 
ship  in  the  Empire.  Sailors  often  take 
witli  them  to  sea  some  embers  or  ashes 
which  they  obtain  from  a  censer  before 
her  image.  When  there  is  a  violent 
storm,  and  there  seems  but  little  hope 
that  the  junk  will  outride  it,  they  kneel 
down  with  incense  in  their  hands  and 
call  upon  ^la  Chu  to  send  deliverance  ; 
and  then,  if  they  reach  port  without 
disaster,  they  offer  her  special  thanks¬ 
givings  and  presents  according  to  their 
vow.  Do  we  not  again  seem  to  hear 
the  Mediterranean  sailors  calling  on 
Madonna  for  help  ? 

Another  favorite  “  Lady”  of  the 
Southern  Chinese  is  Ling  Chiu-na, 
whom  we  And  worshipped  also  at  Foo¬ 
chow  as  Goddess  of  Midwifery  and  Chil¬ 
dren.  But,  as  we  are  concerned  rather 
with  the  broad  features  than  with  de¬ 
tails  of  the  cult,  let  us  turn  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  picture  of  a  temple  in  Manchuria, 
where  the  Queen  of  Heaven  and  the 
Queen  of  the  Seas  are  merged  in  Notre- 
Dame  de  Misericorde.  “Go,”  Mr. 
Janies*  writes,  “  into  a  temple  of  Bud¬ 
dha.  You  will  find,  in  the  centre  of 
the  chancel,  Buddha  himself  sitting 
cross-legged  and  majestic.  ...  In 
the  shrine  adjoining  stands  the  figure 
of  the  Queen  of  Heaven,  the  babe-em¬ 
bracing  Niang-niang  or  Goddess  of 
ilercy,  bearing  a  striking  likeness  to  a 
JIadonna  ;  and  on  each  side  a  series  of 
copies  of  herself  on  a  smaller  scale— one 
holding  two  babies  in  her  arms,  another 
a  single  baby,  a  third  displaying  a  hu¬ 
man  eye  between  her  thumb  and  fore¬ 
finger,  a  fourth  a  human  ear  ;  a  fifth  is 
represented  as  rubbing  her  stomach, 
and  so  on  ;  so  that  whoever  wants  an 
heir,  or  suffers  from  ophthalmia,  or 
what  not,  can  worship  the  appropriate 
figure.”  This  may  be  carrying  sub¬ 
division  to  a  rather  ludicrous  extreme  ; 
but  whether  variety  of  attribute  be  best 


*  A  Visit  to  Manchuria.  By  H.  E.  James, 
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expressed  by  reduplication  of  the  image 
in  one  temple,  or  by  variety  of  ascrip¬ 
tion  in  different  localities,  is  only  a 
question  of  degree.  Our  Lady  is  wor¬ 
shipped  in  one  capacity  at  Capri,  and 
in  another  at  Lourdes.  Mr.  James 
simply  finds  the  impersonation  carried 
a  stage  further,  and  the  Healing  God¬ 
dess  herself  subdivided  to  simplify  the 
task  of  the  invalid. 

A  French  journal  called  La  Croix 
published,  some  time  ago,  an  account 
of  a  series  of  miracles  connected  with 
the  pilgrimage  to  Lourdes.  Paralytics 
walk  and  run,  dropsy  is  reduced,  and 
cancerous  w'ounds  are  cicatrized,  w'hen 
the  sufferer  is  plunged  in  the  miracu¬ 
lous  water  ;  while  the  competitive  and 
intercepted  cures  by  Ste.  Radegonde 
sound  remarkably  like  a  parallel  sub¬ 
division  of  the  functions  of  Notre-Dame. 
There  are,  of  course,  various  ways  of 
looking  at  all  this.  There  is  the  good 
healthy  Protestant  notion  of  explicit 
disbelief  ;  there  is  the  equally  implicit 
belief  of  the  devotee,  that  it  all  did 
happen  through  the  miraculous  influ¬ 
ence  of  Our  Lady  ;  while  the  man  of 
science  w'ould  require  an  antecedent 
diagnosis,  by  a  qualified  medical  man, 
of  the  precise  conditions  of  the  invalid 
before  starting,  and  an  equally  exact 
statement  of  what  really  happened  at 
Lourdes  ;  and  would  then  ascribe  so 
much  of  the  result  to  bathing  in  medi¬ 
cinal  water,  and  so  much,  perhaps,  to 
the  “influence”  and  conviction  which 
Dr.  Bernheim  has  found  so  efficacious 
at  Nancy.  The  Chinese  are  not,  1 
think,  prone  to  emotion  of  the  kind  re¬ 
quired  to  work  faith  cures  ;  neither  are 
they  given  to  consider  medicated  water 
a  miraculous  agency  ;  but  they  must 
have  some  belief  in  the  power  of  the 
Goddess  of  Mercy  to  effect  cures,  or 
they  would  scarcely  set  up  images  for 
purposes  of  prayer. 

They  have,  at  any  rate,  abundance 
of  superstition  in  other  respects,  and 
can  recount  marvels  of  their  own  which 
vie  with  those  of  the  most  credulous  of 
nations.  Here,  from  our  Pootoo  Guide¬ 
book,  is  one  that  Baronins  himself  could 
scarcely  hope  to  surpass.  A  certain 
gourmand  Emperor,  in  days  long  past, 
had  a  passion  for  shell-fish,  of  which  he 
compelled  the  fishermen  to  send  a  large 
yearly  tribute.  One  day,  in  preparing 
12 
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his  usual  meal,  the  servants  came  across 
a  cockle  which  they  had  great  difficulty 
in  opening.  When,  eventually,  they 
succeeded,  they  found  in  it  some  writ¬ 
ing  by  Kwon-yin,  which  a  Buddhist 
priest  at  Court  interpreted  as  a  warn¬ 
ing  to  the  Emperor  that  the  good  things 
of  this  life  should  be  enjoyed  with  mod¬ 
eration.  The  Emperor  accepted  the 
lesson,  and  abolished  the  tribute  ;  and 
the  renown  of  Kwon-yin  multiplied  ex¬ 
ceedingly.  Now,  there  are  various  ways 
of  looking  at  this  also.  It  is  possible 
to  reject  the  story  as  a  fabrication  :  it 
is  possible  to  surmise  that  a  priest  found 
it  in  his  conscience  to  contrive  a  pious 
fraud.  Certain  discoveries  at  Pompeii 
and  the  story  of  the  rood  of  Boxley 
seem  to  indicate  that  such  tricks  have 
been  played  to  enhance  the  effect  of 
moral  teaching.  If  statues  of  Minerva 
could  brandish  spears  and  those  of  Ve¬ 
nus  weep,  to  impress  worshippers,  surely 
Kwon-yin  might  write  a  sermon  in  a 
cockle  !  Was  there  not  preserved,  till 
within  comparatively  modern  days,  at 
Cardigan,  an  image  of  the  Virgin  which 
had  been  found  standing  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Tivy  river  with  an  infant  Christ 
in  her  lap  and  a  burning  taper  in  her 
hand  ?  Did  she  not  return  again  and 
again  to  the  spot  w'here  she  was  first 
found,  until  a  chapel  was  built  to  re¬ 
ceive  her  ?  Did  she  not  stay  there 
with  the  taper  burning,  yet  not  con¬ 
suming,  until  some  rash  Welshman 
swore  an  oath  by  her  and  broke  it — 
when  the  taper  went  out,  and  could  not 
be  kindled  again — until  the  Reforma¬ 
tion,  when  it  somehow  turned  out  to  be 
only  painted  wood  ?  *  Where  shall  we 
stop,  if  we  attempt  to  penetrate  the 
arcana  of  human  belief  and  avowal  ? 
The  tale  of  the  cockle  goes,  at  any  rate, 
to  show  that  the  reverence  which  the 
Chekeang  fishermen  pay  to  their  Lady 
of  Pootoo  is  based  upon  mutual  consid¬ 
eration,  and  is  by  no  means  undeserved. 

It  was  to  Chekeang  that  Kwon-yin 
was  directed  to  proceed  :  which  is  an¬ 
other  way,  perhaps,  of  saying  that  Che¬ 
keang  is  a  chief  seat  of  her  worship. 
The  Chusan  archipelago,  to  which  Poo¬ 
too  belongs,  is  an  appanage  of  Che¬ 
keang,  and  Hangchow  is  the  chief  city 


*Fr(yude's  History  of  England,  Ch.  xv.,  p. 
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of  the  province.  Her  cult,  however,  is 
as  widespread  as  her  attributes  are  va¬ 
ried.  A  recent  visitor  to  Mount  Oniei 
describes  the  number  of  temples  and 
pilgrims,  and  the  general  impressive¬ 
ness  of  the  scene  ;  and  adds  “  there  is 
Kwon-yin  over  and  over  again — like  a 
Byzantine  Virgin  and  child — with  a 
very  sweet  face  ;  and  women  come  and 
pray  for  children,  and  carry  away  little 
dolls.”  Mr.  Thomson  finds*  her  en¬ 
throned  again,  in  the  interior  of  Kwang- 
tung,  under  conditions  which  we  might 
think,  in  Europe,  betokened  the  former 
presence  of  a  nymph,  and  which  associ¬ 
ate  themselves,  even  there,  with  her 
characteristic  as  Goddess  of  Water. 
About  200  miles  from  the  city  of  Can¬ 
ton  there  is  “  a  celebrated  grotto  formed 
out  of  a  natural  cave  at  the  foot  of  a 
limestone  precipice  which  rears  its  head 
high  above  the  stream.  The  mouth  of 
the  cavern  opens  on  the  water’s  edge, 
and  the  interior  has  been  enlarged  so 
as  to  render  it  suitable  for  a  Buddhist 
shrine.  A  broad  granite  platform,  sur¬ 
mounted  bv  a  flight  of  steps,  leads  into 
an  upper  chamber,  and  there  the  god¬ 
dess  may  be  seen  seated  on  a  huge  lotus- 
flower  sculptured  (so  they  tell  us)  by  no 
human  hands.” 

Chinese  common  sense  would,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  recoil  from  the  idea  of  hostile 
armies  arraying  against  each  other  an¬ 
tagonistic  images  of  the  same  personal¬ 
ity,  as  was  done  during  the  Mexican 
revolution  against  Spain.  Not  even 
the  plains  of  Troy,  when 

“  The  quivered  Dian,  sister  of  the  Day, 
(Her  golden  armor  sounding  at  her  side) 
Saturnia  Majesty  of  Heaven  defied,” 

offer  a  more  striking  picture  of  hostile 
goddesses  than  the  Mexican  patriot 
Hidalgo  fighting  under  the  flag  of 
Nuestra  Senora  di  Guadelupe,  while 
the  Spanish  royalists  persecute  all  who 
worship  at  her  shrine  and  stamp  on 
their  own  banners  a  representation  of 
their  Senora  de  los  Remedios.f  The 
idea  of  help  being  rendered  by  warlike 
divinities  in  case  of  emergency  is,  hoW' 
ever,  by  no  means  unfamiliar.  Kuan 
Te,  the  Mars  of  China,  was  seen  all 
through  the  Taeping  rebellion  in  cities 


*  Malacca,  China,  and  Indo-China. 
f  See  Mrs.  Oooch’s  hace  to  Face  with  the 
Mexicans, 
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which  the  rebels  did  not  take  ;  and  we 
find  Kwon-yin,  also,  as  Kotre-Dame 
des  Victoires.  Shortly  before  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  Canton  by  the  English,  Yeh  re¬ 
ported  that,  at  a  critical  conjuncture  in 
a  recent  contest  with  brigands,  she  had 
been  seen  beckoning  from  the  sky  to 
the  Imperial  troops,  which  were  thus 
inspired  with  courage  to  gain  the  vic¬ 
tory. 

It  struck  Mr.  Colquhonn*  as  strange, 
at  first,  “  that  the  worship  of  national 
or  local  deities  such  as  he  witnessed  in 
his  journey  across  Southern  China 
should  be  allowed  by  the  Buddhist 
priests  but  he  soon  learned  “  that 
tlie  latter  had  no  scruples  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  but  had  allowed  numberless  super¬ 
stitions  to  be  grafted  on  to  their  dog¬ 
mas,  and  had  taken  innumerable  deities 
into  their  mythology.”  It  would,  in¬ 
deed,  have  been  more  surprising  if  China 
had  otfered  an  exception  to  the  rule. 
Is  there  not  in  Rome  a  church  dedicated 
to  San  Teodoro,  whither  the  Roman 
matrons  carry  their  children  to  be 
cured,  just  as  their  forbears  carried  chil¬ 
dren  to  the  temple  of  Romulus  which 
has  been  supposed  by  antiquaries  to 
have  stood  on  the  site  ?  Does  not  all 
Paris  visit  Pere  la  Chaise  on  the  “  Jour 
des  Morts,”  just  as  the  Romans  were 
wont  to  visit  the  tombs  of  their  ances¬ 
tors  in  the  days  of  yore  ?  If  it  were 
not  that,  already  in  Solomon’s  time, 
the  fact  had  become  evident  not  only 
that  “  there  is  no  new  thing  under  the 
sun”  but  that  “  there  is  no  remem¬ 
brance  of  former  things  with  those  that 
come  after,”  the  wonder  would  rather 
seem  to  be  that  the  origin  is  so  soon 
forgotten.  One  of  the  most  advanced 
of  modern  Japanese  recently  used  the 
fact  as  an  argument  for  promoting  the 
adoption  of  Christianity  as  a  State  re¬ 
ligion.  Nothing,  he  considered,  would 
tend  so  much  to  facilitate  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  the  Empire  on  equal  terms  into 
the  comity  of  European  nations  ;  and 
the  people  would  soon  learn  to  go  on 
worshipping  their  national  deities  as 
saints  m  the  new  system.  It  w'as,  for 
him,  a  question  not  of  religious  verity 
but  purely  of  political  expediency  ;  and 
we  can  hardly  deny  the  worldly  wis¬ 
dom,  even  if  we  shrink  from  the  cyni- 


*  Across  Chrysi. 


cism,  of  the  remark.  At  any  rate, — 
Tien-how  or  Regina  Coeli,  Kwon-yin  or 
Our  Lady  of  Mercy,  Ma  Chu  or  Notre- 
Dame  Auxiliatrice — those  who  respect 
the  various  impersonations  of  Our  Lady 
in  the  West  may  hardly  contemn  the 
yearnings  for  the  sympathy  of  a  female 
deity  that  are  to  be  discerned  in  the 
Ear  East. 

Students,  as  we  have  seen,  invite  us 
into  the  arcana  of  Buddhism,  and  iden¬ 
tify  Kwon-yin  with  Avalokiteshvara, 
whom  they  place  little  lower  than  Budh. 
She  is,  in  that  conception,  of  dual  sex  ; 
being,  as  a  female,  daughter  of  Ami- 
tabhawhom  Chinese  Buddhists  w’orship 
as  0-me-to  Fu.  But  that  way  madness 
lies  ;  and  we  are  grateful  to  Mr.  Beale* 
for  suggesting  an  explanation  in  the 
double  worship  of  Mithras  as  the  Sun 
and  of  Nanoea  as  the  Goddess  of  Water, 
so  widely  diffused  throughout  Central 
Asia,  which,  he  thinks,  may  have  given 
rise  to  the  Buddhist  conception  of  Ami- 
tabha  (boundless  light),  and  of  Avalo¬ 
kiteshvara  (Kwon-yin),  who  has  several 
of  the  attributes  of  the  Alithraic  God¬ 
dess.  The  surmise  fails,  perhaps,  only 
in  not  going  far  enough.  There  is, 
Madame  Ragozin  says,f  in  her  exqui¬ 
sitely  sympathetic  sketch  of  the  Chal- 
daian  religion,  “  a  distinction — the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  sex,  which  runs  through  the 
whole  of  animated  nature,  dividing  all 
things  that  have  life  into  two  separate 
halves — male  and  female — halves  most 
different  in  their  qualities,  yet  eternally 
dependent  on  each  other.  .  .  .  The 
ancient  thinkers, — priests — who  framed 
the  va^ue  guesses  of  the  groping  dream¬ 
ing  mind  into  schemes  and  systems  of 
profound  meaning,  expressed  this  sense 
of  the  twofold  nature  of  things  by  wor¬ 
shipping  a  double  divine  being  or  prin¬ 
ciple,  masculine  and  feminine.  .  .  . 
And  as  all  the  gods  were  in  reality  only 
different  names  and  forms  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  and  unfathomable  One,  so  all 
the  goddesses  represent  Belit,  the  great 
feminine  principle  of  nature — produc¬ 
tiveness,  maternity,  tenderness.  Hence 
it  comes  that  the  goddesses  of  the  Chal- 
dseo-Babylonian  religion,  though  differ¬ 
ent  in  name  and  apparently  in  attribu¬ 
tions,  become  wonderfully  alike  when 


•  Buddhism  in  China. 

f  “  CbaldaBa”  :  Stories  of  the  Nations  Series. 
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looked  at  closer.  They  are  all  repeti¬ 
tions  more  or  less  of  Belit,  the  wife  of 
Bel.  Her  name,  meaning  ‘  The  Lady,’ 
as  Bel  means  ‘  The  Lord,’  sufficiently 
shows  that  the  two  are  really  one.” — 
Does  not  Avalokiteshvara,  represented 
sometimes  as  a  male  and  sometimes  as 
a  female,  offer  an  analogous  picture? 
And  do  not  all  the  Chinese  goddesses, 
when  looked  at  more  closely,  appear  re¬ 
duplications  of  Kwon-yin  ? 

There  remains  another  conception, 
which  may  bring  the  likeness  still  more 
closely  home.  Although  no  attempt 
has  been  made  to  deify  the  mother  of 
Shakyamuni,  Buddhism  has  evolved  the 
conception  of  a  Mother  Buddha.  Baron 
Richtofen  visited  a  very  ancient  temple 
to  her,  excavated  in  the  solid  rock,  in 
the  province  of  Honan  ;  and  Dr.  Ed- 
kins  found  her  in  high  repute  on  the 
sacred  mountain  Wutai,  where  she  sits, 
like  the  Kwon-yin  we  saw  in  Kwang- 
tiing,  on  a  lotus-flower  dais.  At  Wutai, 
however,  we  are  approaching  Lama 
land,  and  approximate  more  nearly  to 
the  conception  of  Avalokiteshvara. 
Mother  Buddha  (Mu  Fo)  with  the  Chi¬ 
nese,  she  is  called  Dara  Ehe,  and  Ehe 
Borhan,  by  the  Mongols.  In  a  temple 
specially  devoted  to  her  honor.  Dr.  Ed- 
kins*  found  “  two  great  halls  ;  one  con¬ 
taining  a  statue  of  Buddha  and  the 
other  twenty-one  metamorphoses  of 
Dara,  all  in  sitting  shape,  arms  and 
chest  bare,  the  right  arm  touching  the 
lotus-flower  dais  on  which  she  sits  while 
a  large  glory  forms  a  back  screen,  and 
she  wears  the  Poosa  crown  of  leaves  on 
each  of  which  there  is  a  picture  of 
Buddha.” 

We  And  here,  without  doubt,  Avalo¬ 
kiteshvara  in  process  of  migration  from 
the  banks  of  the  Indus  to  those  of  the 
Yangtze,  and  in  course  of  adaptation 
to  Chinese  ideas.  And  if  we  have 
gained,  through  Mme.  Ragozin,  a  clear¬ 
er  glimpse  of  the  nature  and  origin  of 
the  various  impersonations  we  shall  be 
prepared,  probably,  to  conclude  with 
Dr.  Eitelf  that  “  all  the  names,  and  all 
the  legends  connected  with  them,  ex¬ 
press  one  and  the  same  circle  of  ideas  : 
that  Kwon-yin  is  the  god  or  goddess 
who  has  a  thousand  arms  and  a  thou- 
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sand  eyes  and  a  merciful  heart ;  that 
she  listens  with  compassion  to  the  pray¬ 
ers  of  all  who  are  in  any  distress  of  body 
or  mind,  especially,  however,  extending 
a  saving  hand  to  those  who  are  in  dan¬ 
ger  on  the  sea  ;  that  she  is  invisible 
head  and  ruler  of  the  present  Buddhist 
Church,  appearing  now  and  then  in  the 
form  of  man  or  woman  to  interfere  on 
behalf  of  the  faithful,  to  establish  the 
doctrine  of  the  paradise  of  the  West, 
and  to  save  souls  from  hell.” 

It  has  been  impressed  upon  us  by  fre¬ 
quent  iteration  how  remarkably  “  op¬ 
posite”  are  the  nations  of  the  Far  East. 
We  all  know  that,  in  addressing  a  let¬ 
ter,  a  Chinaman  puts  the  name  of  the 
town  at  the  top  and  that  of  his  corre¬ 
spondent  at  the  bottom,  and  that  he 
clasps  his  own  hands  instead  of  those 
of  his  friends  in  salutation.  It  is 
scarcely  surprising  to  find  that  the  pe¬ 
culiarity  extends  even  to  the  location 
of  the  altars  of  Kwon-yin.  When  the 
existence  of  such  a  savior  was  accepted, 
Mr.  Beale  says,*  speaking  of  her  in  the 
highest  esoteric  conception,  the  Bud¬ 
dhist  priests  began  to  arrange  an  office 
for  her  express  worship.  It  is  com¬ 
monly  called  the  liturgy  of  Kwon-yin, 
and  bears  a  singular  likeness  to  similar 
Christian  compilations,  beginning  with 
a  prayer  of  entrance,  and  going  through 
lections,  confessions,  and  dismissal. 

,  “  The  image  of  the  Omnipotent  and 
Omniscient”  deity  is,  however,  ordered 
to  be  “  placed  reverently  in  the  West¬ 
ern  quarter  of  the  temple,  facing  the 
East.” 

Still,  there  are  likenesses  as  well  as 
contrasts.  Curiously  diverse  reasons 
have  been  assigned  for  the  striking  re¬ 
semblances  between  Buddhism  and 
Christianity.  There  are  those  who  hold 
that  Sir  Edwin  Arnold  has  given  us  a 
faithful  picture  of  the  Eastern  creed  ; 
others  affirm  that  it  is  drawn  with  a 
pencil  dipped  in  Christian  color.  Sir 
Lepel  Griffin  assumesf  that  the  West¬ 
ern  Church  has  drawn  largely  from 
Eastern  ceremonial ;  Dr.  Eitel  affirms 
that  almost  every  tint  of  Christian  col¬ 
oring  which  Buddhist  t;*adition  gives 
to  the  life  of  Buddha  is  of  compara- 


*  A  Catena  of  Buddhist  Scriptures. 
f  “  The  Burman  and  His  Creed,”  The  Fort¬ 
nightly  Review,  October,  1890. 
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lively  modern  origin,  and  probably  de- 
I  rived  from  early  Christian  missionaries. 
Then  Hue,*  who  seems  at  one  time  dis¬ 
posed  to  uphold  that  surmise,  ends  by 
discerning  in  the  Larna  incarnations  a 
sheer  device  of  the  devil  “  who  sus- 
taiued  Simon  Magus”  !  It  seems  un¬ 
necessary  to  seek  any  such  topical  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  resemblance  between 
the  attributes  of  the  Holy  Virgin  and 


those  of  K  won-yin.  We  shall  be  rather 
inclined  to  think,  probably,  with  Pro¬ 
fessor  Max  Muller,  that  “  the  real  co¬ 
incidences  not  only  between  Christian¬ 
ity  and  Buddhism,  but  between  all  re¬ 
ligions,  tell  a  different  tale”  ;  teaching 
us  rather  that  they  “  all  spring  from 
the  same  soil — the  human  heart,  and 
all  look  to  the  same  ideals.” — National 
Revieio. 


THE  QUEEN  AND  HER  FIRST  PRIME  MINISTER. 
BY  REGINALD  B.  BRETT. 


When  from  the  vantage-ground  of 
far-distant  centuries  men  come  to  look 
back  upon  the  history  of  the  British 
Empire,  probably  no  figure  will  surpass 
in  brilliancy  and  interest  that  of  Queen 
Victoria.  In  order  to  form  a  just  idea 
of  the  strong  relief  in  which  the  Queen 
will  stand  out  from  her  predecessors,  it 
is  necessary  to  imagine  Elizabeth  known 
to  us  by  the  light  of  her  own  utterances 
and  those  of  her  contemporaries  ;  for  it 
is  thus  that  the  Queen  is  revealed  to 
the  readers  of  her  journals,  her  corre¬ 
spondence,  and  the  memoirs  of  those 
who  have  been  privileged  to  observe 
closely  the  higher  political  movement 
of  her  reign.  The  life  of  the  Queen 
has  been  laid  open  to  the  eyes  of  all 
who  care  to  look.  It  is  pure  and  hon¬ 
est  and  simple  beyond  the  lives  of  most 
women,  and  harmonizes  with  the  fancies 
upon  which  idealists  have  loved  to  dwell. 
Emotional,  with  full  play  of  the  higher 
feelings,  tempered  by  caution  and  sound 
reason,  the  Queen  has  reigned  over  half 
a  century  without  making  a  personal 
enemy,  without  creating  a  political  foe. 
It  is  a  famous  record  ;  for  the  negative 
virtues  are  the  rarest  of  all  in  mon- 
archs.  No  act  of  cruelty  sullies  the 
rule  of  Queen  Victoria,  and,  so  far  as 
her  subjects  can  judge  of  her,  she  has 
been  unjust  to  none  of  them.  This 
alone,  apart  from  the  lofty  moral  atmos¬ 
phere  in  which  she  has  always  moved, 
IS  higher  praise  than  any  of  her  ances¬ 
tors  can  boast. 

It  was  “  in  a  palace  in  a  garden,  meet 


*  Souvenirs  d'un  Voyage  dans  la  Tartarie. 
Vol.  I.,  Chap.  viii. 


scene  for  youth,  and  innocence,”  as  one 
in  later  years  to  be  her  Minister  has 
said,  that  she  received  the  news  of  her 
accession  to  a  throne  overlooking 
“  every  sea  and  nations  in  every  zone.” 
There  are  but  few  who  would  deny  that 
in  its  sequel  her  reign  has  proved  wor¬ 
thy  of  its  opening.  Seldom  has  a  wom¬ 
an  been  called  upon  to  play  a  more  diffi¬ 
cult  part  than  the  young  girl,  hardly 
eighteen  years  old,  who  in  June,  1837, 
stood  with  bare  feet,  and  in  her  night¬ 
dress,  receiving  the  homage  of  the  Lords 
who  had  come  to  announce  to  her  that 
she  was  Queen  of  England. 

The  scene  has  been  admirably  de¬ 
scribed.  William  the  Fourth  was  dead. 
The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  Lord 
Conyngham  were  despatched  to  inform 
the  Princess  Victoria  of  the  fact.  It 
was  a  warm  night  in  June.  The  Prin¬ 
cess  was  sleeping  in  her  mother’s  room, 
her  custom  from  childhood,  and  had  to 
be  summoned  out  of  her  sleep.  The 
messengers  awaited  her  in  the  long,  un- 
lofty  room,  separated  only  by  folding- 
doors  from  that  which  was  inhabited  by 
the  Duchess  of  Kent  and  her  daughter. 
The  young>  girl  entered  alone,  in  her 
nightdress,  with  some  loose  wrap  thrown 
hastily  about  her.  The  moment  she 
was  addressed  as  “  Your  Majesty”  she 
put  out  her  hand,  intimating  that  the 
Lords  who  addressed  her  were  to  kiss 
it,  and  thereby  do  homage.  Her  school¬ 
ing  and  her  instincts  were  admirable 
from  the  first.  Self-possession  com¬ 
bined  with  perfect  modesty  came  natu¬ 
rally  to  her.  A  few  hours  later,  at 
eleven  o’clock  in  the  morning,  the  child- 
Queen  met  her  Council.  In  the  corri- 
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dor  at  Windsor  there  is  a  picture  which 
commemorates  the  event.  Never,  it 
has  been  said  by  an  eye-witness,  was 
anything  like  the  first  impression  she 
produced,  or  the  chorus  of  praise  and 
admiration  which  was  raised  about  her 
manner  and  behavior,  certainly  not 
without  justice.  Her  extreme  youth 
and  inexperience,  and  the  ignorance  of 
the  world  concerning  her — for  she  had 
lived  in  complete  seclusion — excited  in¬ 
terest  and  curiosity.  Asked  whether 
she  would  enter  the  room  accompanied 
by  the  Great  Officers  of  State,  she  said 
she  would  come  in  alone.  Accordingly, 
when  all  the  Lords  of  the  Privy  Coun¬ 
cil  were  assembled,  the  folding-doors 
were  thrown  open,  and  the  Queen  en¬ 
tered,  quite  plainly  dressed  and  in 
mourning,  and  took  her  seat  for  the 
first  time,  a  young  girl  among  a  crowd 
of  men,  including  all  the  most  famous 
and  powerful  of  her  subjects.  She 
bowed,  and  read  her  speech,  handed  to 
her  by  the  Prime  Minister,  Lord  Mel¬ 
bourne,  in  a  clear  and  firm  voice,  and 
then  took  the  oath  for  the  security  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland.  Immediately 
the  Privy  Councillors  were  sworn  ;  the 
royal  Dukes  of  Cumberland  and  Sussex 
first  by  themselves.  It  was  observed 
that  as  these  two  old  men,  her  uncles, 
knelt  before  her  swearing  allegiance, 
she  blushed  up  to  the  eyes,  as  if  she 
felt  the  contrast  between  their  civil  and 
natural  relations.  Her  manner  was 
very  graceful  and  engaging,  and  she 
kissed  them  both,  and,  rising  from  her 
chair,  moved  toward  the  Duke  of  Sus¬ 
sex,  who  was  too  infirm  to  reach  her. 
She  spoke  to  no  one,  nor  could  the 
smallest  difference  in  her  manner  be  de¬ 
tected,  though  carefully  scrutinized  to 
see  whether  she  drew  distinction  be¬ 
tween  Lord  Melbourne  and  the  Minis¬ 
ters  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  and  Sir  R.  Peel  on  the 
other.  Occasionally,  when  in  doubt 
what  to  do,  she  looked  to  Lord  Mel¬ 
bourne  for  instruction  ;  but  this  rarely 
occurred.  No  wonder  he  was  charmed  ; 
no  wonder  that  Sir  R.  Peel  was  amazed 
at  her  manner  and  behavior,  at  her  ap- 
arent  deep  sense  of  the  situation,  at 
er  modesty  and  her  firmness.  No 
wonder  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
was  constrained  to  admit  that  if  she 
had  been  his  own  daughter  he  could  not 


have  desired  to  see  her  perform  her  part 
better. 

It  was  not  only  by  her  appearance 
and  manner  that  the  Queen  made  her 
charm  felt.  She  acted  in  difficult  cir¬ 
cumstances  with  every  sort  of  good  taste 
and  good  feeling,  as  well  as  good  sense. 
To  the  Queen  Dowager  her  behavior 
was  perfect.  She  wrote  to  her  in  the 
kindest  terms,  begging  her  to  consult 
only  her  health  and  convenience,  and 
to  remain  at  Windsor  as  long  as  slie 
pleased.  This  much  any  tender-hearted 
woman  might  have  done ;  hut  her 
thoughtfulness  for  the  feelings  of  others 
already  was  apparent  in  the  smallest  and 
least  expected  details.  When  about  to 
go  dowm  to  visit  the  Queen  Dowager  at 
Windsor,  to  Lord  Melbourne’s  great 
surprise  she  told  him  that  the  flag  on 
the  Round  Tower  was  flying  half-mast 
high,  and  that  as  they  would  probably 
elevate  it  on  her  arrival,  it  would  be 
better  to  send  orders  beforehand  not  to 
do  so.  He  had  never  thought  of  the 
flag,  nor  did  he  know  anything  about 
it.  Attention  to  details,  which  some 
would  consider  trifles,  but  which  differ¬ 
entiate  more  than  great  actions  the 
thoughtful  from  the  thoughtless  mind, 
has  from  her  youth  upward  been  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  Queen.  Of  her  good 
sense  and  caution  ample  proof  was  soon 
given  in  her  treatment  of  those  who 
had  been  about  her  since  childhood. 
’Upon  none  of  them  did  she  exclusively 
rely.  Conroy  she  excluded  at  once, 
with  a  pension,  from  her  immediate 
surroundings.  The  Baroness  Lehzen 
remained  as  before  her  companion.  It 
was  noticed  that  whenever  she  was  asked 
to  decide  upon  some  difficult  matter  she 
invariably  said  she  would  think  it  over 
and  reply  on  the  morrow.  Men,  know¬ 
ing  to  what  extent  she  relied  upon  the 
advice  of  Lord  Melbourne,  imagined 
that  in  everything  she  consulted  him. 
He,  however,  declared  that  to  many  of 
his  questions  a  similar  reply  was  given. 

The  Minister  was  quickly  absorbed 
by  the  novel  and  exciting  duty  which 
had  fallen  to  him.  No  human  relation 
could  be  more  fascinating  than  that  in 
which  he  stood  to  the  Queen.  Perhaps 
no  man  before  or  since  has  quite  filled 
.  the  place  that  Lord  Melbourne  occupied 
in  the  life  of  a  girl  who  was  not  his 
wife  or  his  daughter.  For  four  years 
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he  saw  the  Queen  every  day.  He  was 
formed,  as  an  acute  observer  noticed, 
to  ingratiate  himself  with  her.  The 
unbounded  consideration  and  respect 
with  which  he  treated  her,  his  desire  to 
consult  her  tastes  and  wishes,  the  ease 
of  his  frank  and  natural  manners,  his 
quaint  epigrammatic  turn  of  mind,  all 
helped  to  charm  the  girl  who  was  his 
sovereign,  but  who  also  stood  to  him  in 
statu  pupillari.  The  excitement — for 
it  could  have  been  no  less  to  him,  a 
man  of  the  world,  with  a  romantic  bias, 
as  well  as  a  keen  practical  intelligence 
—of  having  to  guide  and  direct  such  a 
pupil  can  be  well  imagined. 

lie  never  betrayed  his  responsibility 
nor  presumed  upon  his  position.  It 
was  a  piece  of  rare  good  fortune  which 
found  him  Minister  at  the  King’s  death. 
IVith  all  the  immense  powers  of  head 
and  heart  which  the  Queen  came  later 
to  discover  in  Sir  R.  Peel,  it  is  more 
than  doubtful  if  he  could  have  fulfilled 
in  the  summer  of  1837  the  duties  so 
easily  assumed  by  his  rival. 

Lord  Melbourne’s  life  had  been  check¬ 
ered  by  curious  experiences.  In  the 
sphere  of  politics  he  had  found  himself 
on  pleasant  lines  ;  but  in  private  his 
lot  had  been  cast  with  that  of  a  woman 
versed  in  all  the  wearing  secrets  of  ro¬ 
mantic  passion.  To  turn  from  the 
memory  of  his  wife’s  wild  excesses  in 
thought  and  language  to  the  pure-heart-. 
ed  and  simple  girl  whom  the  Fates  had 
given  him  as  a  Queen  and  a  daughter 
must  have  touched  him  to  the  quick. 

Varied  as  is  the  business  of  a  Prime 
Minister,  full  as  his  mind  must  neces¬ 
sarily  be  of  State  affairs.  Lord  Mel¬ 
bourne’s  absorbing  interest  became  the 
blossoming  of  this  youthful  character 
under  his  watchful  eye  and  careful 
guardianship. 

He  was  no  longer  young,  but  he  was 
not  old.  At  the  Coronation,  after  the 
heroic  figure  of  the  Duke  of  Welling¬ 
ton,  it  was  to  Lord  Melbourne  that  the 
attention  of  onlookers  was  mainly  di¬ 
rected. 

His  head  was  a  truly  noble  one  [wrote  Les¬ 
lie,  no  mean  jndge].  I  think,  indeed,  he  was 
the  finest  specimen  of  manly  beanty  in  the 
meridian  of  life  I  ever  saw  ;  not  only  were 
his  features  eminently  handsome,  but  his  ex¬ 
pression  was  in  the  highest  degree  intelleo- 
tnal.  His  laugh  was  frequent,  and  the  most 
joyous  possible,  and  his  voice  so  deep  and 


musical,  that  to  hear  him  say  the  most  ordi¬ 
nary  things  was  a  pleasure  ;  but  his  frank¬ 
ness,  his  freedom  from  affectation,  and  his 
peculiar  humor  rendered  almost  everything 
he  said,  though  it  seemed  perfectly  natural, 
yet  quite  original. 

Chantrey’s  bust  and  the  beautiful 
portraits  in  the  corridor  at  Windsor — 
one  taken  when  he  was  but  a  boy,  the 
other  in  middle  life — corroborate  the 
view  of  his  contemporaries.  His  mem¬ 
ory  was  prodigious,  and  he  read  vora¬ 
ciously.  In  classical  attainments,  in¬ 
cluding  a  neat  talent  for  verse,  he  was 
up  to  the  high  average  level  of  the  edu¬ 
cated  men  of  his  time.  In  knowledge 
of  history  and  of  politics  he  was  not 
surpassed  by  any  ;  and  no  living  Eng¬ 
lishman  was  by  age,  character,  and  ex¬ 
perience  so  well  qualified  for  the  task 
which  lay  under  his  hand. 

That  the  young  Queen  should  have 
become  attached  with  almost  filial  re¬ 
gard  to  her  Minister  is  not  surprising, 
and  that  he  admirably  fulfilled  his  duty 
was  never  questioned  by  those  who  knew 
the  truth.  Sir  R.  Peel,  his  chief  po¬ 
litical  opponent,  admitted  that  the 
Queen  could  not  do  better  than  take 
his  advice  and  abide  by  his  counsel ; 
and  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  then  leader 
of  the  Opposition  to  him  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  declared  publicly  that  Lord 
Melbourne  had  rendered  the  greatest 
possible  service  by  making  the  Queen 
acquainted  with  the  mode  and  policy 
of  government,  initiating  her  into  the 
laws  and  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  and 
teaching  her  to  preside  over  the  des¬ 
tinies  of  the  country. 

The  initiation  of  the  Queen  into  the 
spirit  of  the  Constitution  even  Lord 
Melbourne’s  political  foes  felt  could  not 
be  in  better  hands,  and  although  the 
Times,  then  a  party  journal,  declared 
the  all  but  infant  and  helpless  Queen  to 
be  delivered  up  into  the  hands  of  the 
Whig  Minister,  and  evidently  antici¬ 
pated  the  worst  results  from  it,  these 
prognostications  were  happily  falsified. 
Her  uncle,  the  King  of  tne  Belgians, 
and  his  curious  mentor,  the  physician 
Stockmar,  from  the  first  endeavored  to 
instil  into  the  Queen’s  mind  her  respon¬ 
sibilities  as  a  constitutional  sovereign, 
and  the  supreme  importance  of  holding 
an  impartial  balance  between  the  two 
great  political  parties.  Had  Lord  Mel¬ 
bourne  been  a  degree  less  loyal,  had  he 
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been  an  office-seeker,  had  he  possessed 
an  exaggerated  belief  in  his  own  infal¬ 
libility,  the  Queen  might  not  have  re¬ 
sponded  so  readily  to  the  wise  advice  of 
her  relative  and  of  Stockmar.  She  has 
allowed  the  admission  to  be  made  on 
her  behalf  that  between  her  accession 
and  her  marriage,  in  spite  of  Lord  Mel¬ 
bourne’s  daily  lessons,  in  reality  because 
of  their  charm,  she  had  drifted  insensi¬ 
bly  into  political  partisanship.  Had  it 
been  otherwise  she  would  not  have  been 
human  ;  but  it  is  to  the  credit  of  Lord 
Melbourne  that  neither  by  precept,  nor 
hint,  nor  suggestion  did  he  encourage 
his  sovereign’s  bias  toward  the  Whig 
party.  He  taught  her  the  duties  of 
queenship  in  their  widest  sense. 

No  pedagogue  could  have  done  this  [says 
one  of  the  most  fascinating  of  biographers]  ; 
a  professor  from  one  of  the  universities  might 
have  taught  her  the  letters  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  in  a  course  of  morning  lessons,  but  be 
would  probably  have  failed  to  convey  along 
with  it  that  informing  and  quickening  spirit 
without  which  the  letter  profiteth  nothing,  or 
leads  to  mischief. 

He  was,  as  he  has  been  called,  a  Re¬ 
gius  Professor,  but  with  no  professional 
disqualifications ;  and  if  to  political 
Crokers,  spell  the  word  as  you  will,  his 
influence  seemed  dangerous,  the  Tory 
leaders  recognized  the  indispensable  na¬ 
ture  of  his  task,  and  acquiesced  in  his 
performance  of  it.  He  was  a  Whig,  no 
doubt,  says  his  biographer,  but  at  any 
rate  he  was  an  honest-hearted  English¬ 
man,  in  no  merely  conventional  sense  a 
gentleman,  on  whose  perfect  honor  no 
one  hesitated  to  place  reliance.  He 
lived  at  Windsor  Castle,  and  had  con¬ 
stant  access  to  the  Queen.  In  the 
morning  he  took  her  the  despatches, 
and  explained  them  to  her.  After 
luncheon  he  rode  with  her,  taking  his 
place  next  to  her.  Or  he  rode  by  her 
side  when  she  drove,  with  the  Duchess 
of  Kent,  in  a  low  carriage  drawn  by 
four  white  ponies,  attended  by  grooms 
in  scarlet,  and  a  number  of  gentlemen 
riding  in  attendance.  Or  perhaps  it 
was  a  review  of  troops  in  the  park,  when 
her  Minister  would  stand  and  watch  his 
charge  as  she  rode  between  tbe  lines,  in 
the  Windsor  Uniform  riding-habit,  with 
the  blue  ribbon  of  the  Garter,  and  a 
smart  chacot  trimmed  with  gold  lace, 
returning  the  salutes  of  her  troops  by 
raising  her  hand  to  her  cap  in  true  mili¬ 


tary  fashion.  “  The  most  fascinating 
thing  ever  seen,”  veteran  officers  would 
declare  ;  and  can  there  be  any  doubt 
that  Lord  Melbourne  agreed  with  them 
in  his  hearty  way?  Or  he  would  be 
still  prouder  of  her  when,  after  bidding 
farewell  to  departing  relatives,  and 
about  to  leave  the  ship,  the  captain  and 
officers  betrayed  their  anxiety  to  assist 
her  down  the  tall  side  of  the  vessel,  she 
looked  up  with  the  greatest  spirit,  and 
said  quite  loud  in  her  silvery  voice, 
“  No  help,  thank  you  ;  I  am  used  to 
this,”  and  descended,  as  an  eye-witness 
noticed,  “like  an  old  boatswain.”  It 
is  not,  perhaps,  astonishing  that  Lord 
Melbourne  should  have  joined  in  the 
enthusiastic  cheers  of  her  sailors.  Or 
he  accompanied  her  on  those  Sunday 
afternoons,  from  four  to  five,  when  the 
band  played  upon  the  incomparable  ter¬ 
race  at  Windsor  ;  and  there  are  those 
who  still  remember  the  crowds  of  peo¬ 
ple,  thick  set  rows  of  men,  women,  and 
Eton  boys,  pressing  round  the  child- 
Queen  as  she  walked,  her  courtiers 
hardly  able  to  cleave  a  passage  through 
them,  and  Lord  Melbourne  walking 
half  a  pace  behind  her,  on  her  right, 
stooping  a  little  so  as  to  be  quite  within 
earshot ;  a  fascinating  sight ;  the  hom¬ 
age  of  a  protector. 

Visitors  at  Windsor  were  struck  with 
the  Minister’s  manner  to  the  Queen. 
The  mixture  of  parental  anxiety  and 
respectful  deference  was  naturally  re¬ 
sponded  to  by  her,  and  she  gave  him 
her  entire  confidence.  Greville  re¬ 
marked  that  he  had  no  doubt  Jilel- 
bourne  was  passionately  fond  of  her,  as 
he  might  be  of  a  daughter  if  he  had 
one,  and  the  more  so  because  he  was  a 
man  with  a  great  capacity  for  loving 
without  having  anything  in  the  world 
to  love.  As  they  are  the  impressions 
of  an  eye-witness,  and  a  man  of  dis¬ 
crimination,  it  is  worth  while  to  quote 
Greville’s  Journal  of  the  15th  Decem¬ 
ber,  1838  : — 

Went  on  Wednesday  to  a  Council  at  Wind¬ 
sor,  and  after  tbe  Council  was  invited  to  stay 
that  night ;  rode  with  the  Queen,  and  after 
riding,  Melbourne  came  to  me  and  said  her 
Majesty  wished  me  to  stay  the  next  day  also. 
This  was  very  gracious  and  very  considerate, 
because  it  was  done  for  the  express  purpose 
of  showing  that  she  was  not  displeased  at  my 
not  staying  when  asked  on  a  former  occasion, 
and  as  she  can  have  no  object  whatever  in 
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being  oivil  to  me,  it  was  a  proof  of  her  good 
nature  and  thoughtfulness  about  other  peo¬ 
ple’s  little  vanities,  even  those  of  the  most 
insignificant.  Accordingly  I  remained  till 
Friday  morning,  when  I  went  with  the  rest 
of  her  suite  to  see  the  hounds  throw  off,  which 
she  herself  saw  for  the  first  time.  The  Court 
is  certainly  not  gay,  but  it  is  perhaps  impos¬ 
sible  that  any  Court  should  be  gay  where  there 
is  no  social  equality  ;  where  some  ceremony 
and  a  continual  air  of  deference  and  respect 
must  be  observed,  there  can  be  no  ease,  and 
without  ease  there  can  be  no  real  pleasure. 
The  Queen  is  natural,  good-humored,  and 
cheerful,  but  still  she  is  Queen,  and  by  her 
must  the  social  habits  and  the  tone  of  con¬ 
versation  be  regulated,  and  for  this  she  is  too 
young  and  inexperienced.  She  sits  at  a  large 
round  table,  her  guests  around  it,  and  Mel¬ 
bourne  always  in  a  chair  beside  her,  where 
two  mortal  hours  are  consumed  in  such  con¬ 
versation  as  can  be  found,  which  appears  to 
be,  and  really  is,  very  uphill  work.  This, 
however,  is  the  only  bad  part  of  the  whole  ; 
the  rest  of  the  day  is  passed  without  the 
slightest  constraint,  trouble,  or  annoyance  to 
anybody  ;  each  person  is  at  liberty  to  employ 
himself  or  herself  as  best  pleases  them,  though 
very  little  is  done  in  common,  and  in  this  re¬ 
spect  Windsor  is  totally  unlike  any  other 
place.  There  is  none  of  the  sociability  which 
makes  the  agreeableness  of  an  English  coun¬ 
try  house  ;  there  is  no  room  in  which  the 
guests  assemble,  sit,  lounge,  and  talk  as  they 
please  and  when  they  please  ;  there  is  a  bil¬ 
liard  table,  but  in  such  a  remote  corner  of 
the  Castle  that  it  might  as  well  be  in  the  town 
of  Windsor ;  and  there  is  a  library  well 
stocked  with  books,  but  hardly  accessible,  im¬ 
perfectly  warmed,  and  only  tenanted  by  the 
librarian  :  it  is  a  mere  library,  too,  unfur¬ 
nished,  and  offering  none  of  the  comforts  and 
luxuries  of  a  habitable  room.  There  are  two 
breakfast  rooms,*  one  for  the  ladies  and  the 
guests,  and  the  other  for  the  equerries,  but 
when  the  meal  is  over  everybody  disperses, 
and  nothing  but  another  meal  reunites  the 
company,  so  that,  in  fact,  there  is  no  society 
whatever,  little  trouble,  little  etiquette,  but 
very  little  resource  or  amusement. 

The  life  which  the  Queen  leads  is  this  :  she 
gets  up  soon  after  eight  o’clock,  breakfasts  in 
her  own  room,  and  is  employed  the  whole 
morning  in  transacting  business  ;  she  reads 
all  the  despatches  and  has  every  matter  of  in¬ 
terest  and  importance  in  every  department 
laid  before  her.  At  eleven  or  twelve  Mel¬ 
bourne  comes  to  her  and  stays  an  hour,  more 
or  less,  according  to  the  business  he  may  have 
to  transact.  At  two  she  rides  with  a  large 
suite  (and  she  likes  to  have  it  numerous) ; 
Melbourne  always  rides  on  her  left  hand,  and 
the  eqnerry-in- waiting  generally  on  her  right  ; 
she  rides  for  two  hours  along  the  road,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  time  at  a  full  gallop  ; 
after  riding,  she  amuses  herself  for  the  rest 
of  the  afternoon  with  music  and  singing,  play¬ 
ing,  romping  with  children,  if  there  are  any 
in  the  Castle  (and  she  is  so  fond  of  them  that 
she  generally  contrives  to  have  some  there), 
or  in  any  other  way  she  fancies.  The  honr 


of  dinner  is  nominally  half-past  seven  o’clock, 
soon  after  which  time  the  guests  assemble, 
but  she  seldom  appears  till  near  eight.  The 
lord-in-waiting  comes  into  the  drawing-room 
and  instructs  each  gentleman  which  lady  he 
is  to  take  to  dinner.  When  the  guests  are  all 
assembled  the  Queen  comes  in,  preceded  by 
the  gentlemen  of  her  household,  and  followed 
by  the  Duchess  of  Kent  and  all  her  ladies  ; 
she  speaks  to  each  lady,  bows  to  the  men,  and 
goes  immediately  into  the  dining  room.  8he 
generally  takes  the  arm  of  the  man  of  the 
highest  rank,  but  on  this  occasion  she  went 
with  Mr.  Stephenson,  the  American  Minister 
(though  he  has  no  rank),  which  was  very 
wisely  done.  Melbourne  invariably  sits  on 
her  left,  no  matter  who  may  be  there  ;  she 
remains  at  table  the  usual  time,  but  does  not 
suffer  the  men  to  sit  long  after  her,  and  we 
were  summoned  to  coffee  in  less  than  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  an  honr.  In  the  drawing-room  she 
never  sits  down  till  the  men  make  their  ap¬ 
pearance.  Coffee  is  served  to  them  in  the 
adjoining  room,  and  then  they  go  into  the 
drawing  room,  when  she  goes  round  and  says 
a  few  words  to  each,  of  the  most  trivial  na¬ 
ture,  all,  however,  very  civil  and  cordial  in 
manner  and  expression.  When  this  little 
ceremony  is  over,  the  Duchess  of  Kent’s 
whist  table  is  arranged,  and  then  the  round 
table  is  marshalled,  Melbourne  invariably  sit¬ 
ting  on  the  left  hand  of  the  Queen,  and  re¬ 
maining  there  without  moving  till  the  evening 
is  at  an  end.  At  about  half-past  eleven  she 
goes  to  bed,  or  whenever  the  Duchess  has 
played  her  usual  number  of  rubbers,  and  the 
band  have  performed  all  the  pieces  on  their 
list  for  the  night.  This  is  the  whole  history 
of  her  day  :  she  orders  and  regulates  every 
detail  herself,  she  knows  where  everybody  is 
lodged  in  the  Castle,  settles  about  the  riding 
or  driving,  and  enters  into  every  particular 
with  minute  attention.  But  while  she  per¬ 
sonally  gives  her  orders  to  her  various  atten¬ 
dants,  and  does  everything  that  is  civil  to  all 
the  inmates  of  the  Castle,  she  really  has  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  anybody  but  Melbourne,  and 
with  him  she  passes  (if  not  in  iite-a  tete,  yet 
in  intimate  communication)  more  hours  than 
any  two  people,  in  any  relation  of  life,  per¬ 
haps  ever  do  pass  together  besides.  He  is  at 
her  side  for  at  least  six  hours  every  day — an 
hour  in  the  morning,  two  on  horseback,  one 
at  dinner,  and  two  in  the  evening.  This  mo¬ 
nopoly  is  certainly  not  judicious  ;  it  is  not 
altogether  consistent  with  social  usage,  and  it 
leads  to  an  infraction  of  those  rules  of  eti¬ 
quette  which  it  is  better  to  observe  with  regu¬ 
larity  at  Court.  But  it  is  more  peculiarly 
inexpedient  with  reference  to  her  own  future 
enjoyment,  for  if  Melbourne  should  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  resign,  her  privations  will  be  the 
more  bitter  on  account  of  the  exclusiveness  of 
her  intimacy  with  him.  Accordingly,  her 
terror  when  any  danger  menaces  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  her  nervous  apprehension  at  any  ap¬ 
pearance  of  change,  affect  her  health,  and 
upon  one  occasion  during  the  last  session  she 
actually  fretted  herself  into  an  illness  at  the 
notion  of  their  going  out.  It  must  be  owned 
that  her  feelings  are  not  unnatural,  any  more 
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than  those  which  Melbonrne  entertains  toKr- 
ard  her.  His  manner  to  her  is  perfect,  al¬ 
ways  respectfal,  and  never  presuming  upon 
the  extraordinary  distinction  he  enjoys  ;  hers 
to  him  is  simple  and  natural,  indicative  of  the 
confidence  she  reposes  in  him,  and  of  her 
lively  taste  for  his  society,  but  not  marked  by 
any  unbecoming  familiarity.  Interesting  as 
bis  position  is,  and  flattered,  gratified,  and 
touched  as  he  must  be  by  the  confiding  devo¬ 
tion  with  which  she  places  herself  in  his 
hands,  it  is  still  marvellous  that  he  should  be 
able  to  covercome  the  force  of  habit  so  com¬ 
pletely  as  to  endure  the  life  he  leads.  Month 
after  mouth  be  remains  at  the  Castle,  submit¬ 
ting  to  this  daily  routine  ;  of  all  men  he  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  the  last  to  be  broken  in  to  the 
trammels  of  a  Court,  and  never  was  such  a 
revolution  seen  in  anybody's  occupations 
and  habits.  Instead  of  indolently  sprawling 
in  all  the  attitudes  of  luxurious  ease,  he  is 
always  sitting  bolt  upright ;  his  free  and  easy 
language,  interlarded  with  “  damns,”  is  care 
fully  guarded  and  regulated  with  the  strictest 
propriety,  and  be  has  exchanged  the  good  talk 
of  Holland  House  for  the  trivial,  labored, 
and  wearisome  inanities  of  the  Royal  circle. 

Greville  noticed  that  the  Queen  never 
ceased  to  be  Queen,  and  that  all  her 
naivete,  kindness,  and  good-nature  were 
combined  with  the  propriety  and  dig¬ 
nity  demanded  by  her  lofty  station. 

Lord  Melbourne  had  been  in  public 
life  for  many  years,  and  since  1835  he 
had  been  Prime  Minister  ;  but  as  leader 
of  the  Whig  party,  and  as  a  statesman, 
although  he  had  exhibited  skill,  and 
occasionally  power,  he  had  never  shown 
himself  to  be  indispensable,  or  to  be 
filling  an  office  that  could  not  have  been 
equally  well  filled  by  half  a  dozen  of 
his  contemporaries.  Now,  however,  all 
was  changed.  The  importance  of  his 
work,  as  is  commonly  the  case,  was  at 
the  time  not  fully  appreciated.  Doubt¬ 
less  far  more  interest  was  felt  in  the 
controversial  questions  of  domestic  pol¬ 
itics  which  then  divided  parties  ;  and 
the  respective  attitudes  of  Lord  Dur¬ 
ham  and  Lord  Brougham  were  thought 
to  have  far  deeper  influence  on  public 
affairs  than  the  relation  of  the  Queen 
to  her  Minister. 

In  reality,  however,  the  inevitable 
Irish  question,  troubles  in  Egypt,  mis¬ 
sions  to  Afghanistan,  Persian  wars,  all 
important  in  their  way,  sink  into  insig¬ 
nificance  beside  the  great  political  event 
which  was  exclusively  controlled  by 
Lord  Melbourne  when  he  undertook  to 
form  the  political  character  of  the 
Queen. 


It  is  difficult  to  overestimate  the 
value  to  England  and  to  the  Empire  of 
the  four  years  of  teaching  which  the 
Queen  received  at  Lord  Melbourne’s 
hands. 

It  is  possible  to  exaggerate  the  effect 
produced  by  such  admirable  letters  as 
those  of  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  and 
the  sound  dogmatizing  of  Baron  Stock- 
mar  ;  but  Lord  Melbourne’s  daily  cul¬ 
ture  of  the  Queen’s  mind,  his  careful 
pruning  away  of  extraneous  growths 
harmful  in  a  constitutional  sovereign, 
his  respectful  explanation  of  her  duties, 
cannot  have  failed  to  have  rendered  her 
more  fit  to  receive  and  profit  by  the 
closer  friend  and  guide  who  was  to  fol¬ 
low,  and  whose  teaching  was  in  a  great 
degree  a  variation  upon  the  text  of  the 
Whig  Minister. 

Speculation  staggers  at  the  prospect 
of  what  might  have  occurred  if  Queen 
Victoria  had  exhibited  the  obstinacy  of 
her  grandfather,  or  the  partisanship  of 
Queen  Anne,  or  the  unconscientious 
neglect  of  duty  so  conspicuous  in  George 
the  Fourth.  Those  first  four  years  of 
her  reign  were  crucial  in  their  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  formation  of  her  character 
as  a  sovereign  and  a  woman.  From 
their  novelty  and  excitement  they  must 
have  left  the  young  girl  in  a  mental 
state  only  too  ready  to  receive  lifelong 
impressions  of  good  or  evil.  The  Queen 
hsis  said  that  they  were  years  full  of 
peril  for  her,  and  has  expressed  her 
gratitude  that  none  of  her  children  have 
had  to  run  the  risk  she  believes  herself 
to  have  incurred.  It  was  England’s 
good  fortune  as  well  as  the  Queen’s  that 
at  such  a  moment  Lord  Melbourne’s 
guiding  hand  was  held  out  to  her. 

In  spite  of  all  that  he  could  do  to  in¬ 
ure  her  to  the  idea,  it  soon  became  clear 
that  the  Queen  viewed  with  dismay  a 
change  of  Ministers  which  would  de¬ 
prive  her  of  his  advice  and  compan¬ 
ionship  ;  her  feelings,  when  strongly 
stirred,  have  always  been  but  partially 
under  control  ;  and  when  the  crisis  of 
his  ministerial  fate  arrived  in  May, 
1839,  Lord  Melbourne’s  earnest  en¬ 
deavor  to  smooth  the  way  for  Sir  liob- 
ert  Peel  was  not  altogether  successful. 

The  “  Bedchamber  Question”  seems 
by  the  light  of  subsequent  years  to  have 
admitted  of  only  one  proper  solution  ; 
and  that  Lord  Melbourne  showed  want 
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of  foresight  in  not  preparing  the  Queen’s 
mind  for  the  inevitable  change  in  the 
personnel  of  her  Court,  and  want  of 
resolution  in  advising  her  to  yield  to 
Sir  Robert  Peel’s  strong  representa¬ 
tions,  has  never  in  recent  years  been 
denied.  The  temptation  wtis  strong  to 
support  her  in  her  maidenly  desire  not 
to  part  with  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland 
and  other  ladies  who  had  been  aronnd 
her  since  her  accession  ;  while  party 
tacticians  derived  hopeful  satisfaction 
from  the  capital  which  they  hoped  to 
make  of  Ministerial  devotion  to  the 
person  of  the  youthful  sovereign,  and 
of  self-immolation  upon  the  altar  of  her 
natural  feelings.  As  is  obvious  from 
his  subsequent  life,  Lord  Melbourne, 
when  the  moment  of  parting  came,  was 
singularly  loath  to  leave  his  pupil  while 
any  chance  remained  which  enabled 
him  to  continue  to  live  the  engrossing 
life  of  the  past  two  years. 

It  came  to  pass,  however,  that  the 
Princess  of  nineteen  was  strong  enough 
to  overturn  a  great  Ministerial  combina¬ 
tion  ;  that  in  doing  so  she  was  supported 
by  the  Whig  party  ;  that  the  phrase, 
“  I  have  stood  by  you  ;  you  must  now 
stand  by  me”  in  the  mouth  of  a  sover¬ 
eign,  successfully  appealed  to  one  of  the 
house  of  Russell  ;  that  the  charming 
petulance  of  the  cry,  “  They  wish  to 
treat  me  like  a  girl,  but  I  will  show 
them  I  am  Queen  of  England,”  went 
unchallenged  at  a  Whig  Cabinet ;  and 
that  the  doctrine  that  \j\\q  principle  was 
not  maintainable,  but  that  they  were 
bound  as  gentlemen  to  support  the 
Queen,  actually  decided  a  Whig  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  continue  to  enjoy  for  two 
years  a  further  term  of  office.  Such  is 
the  force  of  the  human  element  in  great 
affairs  to  the  confusion  of  doctrinaires 
and  unfortunate  devotees  of  science. 

Possibly  some  kind  divinity  inter¬ 
posed  to  assist  the  Queen  at  this  mo¬ 
ment,  pregnant  as  it  was  with  a  change 
vital  to  her  reign,  as  well  as  to  her  per¬ 
sonal  happiness  ;  for  in  a  few  short 
months  it  was  to  Lord  Melbourne,  a 
real  friend  of  comparative  long  stand¬ 
ing,  rather  than  to  a  stranger  however 
kindly  disposed,  that  she  came  to  an¬ 
nounce  her  intention  of  asking  Prince 
Albert  of  Saxe  Coburg  to  become  her 
consort ;  and  it  was  not  from  formal 
lips,  but  from  the  heart  of  her  Minister 


and  friend,  that  the  words  of  approval 
and  congratulation  flowed.  No  one 
else  could  have  said  to  her  in  homely 
language,  “You  will  be  very  much 
more  comfortable,  for  a  woman  cannot 
stand  alone  for  any  time,  in  whatever 
position  she  may  be  and  no  one  dur¬ 
ing  the  trying  months  that  followed,  in 
which  the  joys  of  a  love  match  were 
curiously  blended  with  painful  discus¬ 
sions  in  Parliament,  and  hateful  but 
necessary  public  arrangements,  could 
have  filled  adequately  Lord  Melbourne’s 
place  in  the  eyes  of  the  fatherless  girl 
who  stood  alone,  without  a  male  friend 
or  protector  of  any  kind.  It  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  that  at  the  Council,  when  she 
announced  her  approaching  marriage, 
her  nervousness  should  have  permitted 
her  to  notice  only  the  kindly  face  of 
her  Prime  Minister,  and  still  less  won¬ 
derful  is  it  that  in  that  momentary 
glance  she  should  have  seen  that  his 
eyes  were  full  of  tears.  The  prevision 
of  work  well-nigh  accomplished  must 
have  rushed  upon  him  with  full  and 
saddening  force,  and  the  feeling  of 
leasure  in  the  Queen’s  happiness  must 
ave  been  shot  with  sorrow  at  the 
thought  of  the  fascinating  tutelage 
which  was  about  to  end. 

During  the  eighteen  months  that  fol¬ 
lowed  the  10th  of  February,  1840,  when 
the  Queen  was  married,  to  the  Slst  of 
August,  1841,  when  Sir  Robert  Peel 
was  sent  for  by  the  Queen,  her  Minis¬ 
ter  was  engaged  in  the  task  of  provid¬ 
ing  himself  with  a  successor.  For  it 
was  only  in  a  limited  sense  that  Peel 
took  his  predecessor’s  place,  and  the 
real  successor  to  Lord  Melbourne,  in  in¬ 
fluence,  in  authority,  and  in  guidance, 
was  Prince  Albert,  a  mere  boy  in  years, 
but  who  had  been  so  carefully  trained, 
and  was  happily  endowed  with  such 
singular  powers  of  self-conlrol  in  one 
so  young,  that  he  from  the  first  seemed 
to  experience  no  difficulty  in  taking 
Lord  Melbourne’s  place  at  the  side  of 
the  Queen.  It  was  as  though  a  guard¬ 
ian  had  relinquished  his  trust ;  and 
with  the  fall  of  the  Melbourne  Govern¬ 
ment,  the  reign  of  the  Queen  may  be 
said  to  have  come  of  age. 

For  some  time  the  end  of  the  Admin¬ 
istration  was  seen  to  be  approaching, 
and  abnormal  perception  in  reading  po¬ 
litical  signs  was  not  required  to  forecast 
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the  result  of  an  ap[)eal  to  the  country 
whenever  it  should  take  place ;  but 
Lord  Melbourne’s  fall,  though  gener¬ 
ally  welcomed,  carried  with  it  an  un¬ 
usual  degree  of  personal  pain  to  the 
Sovereign  and  her  Minister.  Notwith¬ 
standing  his  regret.  Lord  Melbourne 
took  leave  of  the  Queen  with  his  usual 
cheerful  smile,  although  the  pathos  of 
parting  from  something  more  cherished 
than  political  power  rings  in  the  almost 
familiar  words  of  farewell  which  she 
herself  has  recorded.  He  pretended 
that  his  principal  sorrow  was  for  her, 
but  in  reality  his  was  the  heavier  bur¬ 
den.  “  For  four  years  I  have  seen  you 
every  day  ;  but  it  is  so  different  now  to 
what  it  would  have  been  in  1839.”  It 
was  different,  no  doubt,  and  it  was 
Lord  Melbourne  above  all  who  was  about 
to  feel  the  quality  of  the  difference. 

During  the  leave  taking  the  Queen 
admits  that  she  was  much  affected,  and 
that  the  separation  from  her  old  friend 
was  a  trying  time  for  her,  when  all  the 
consolation  which  her  husband  could 
give  her  was  required.  This  was  freely 
bestowed,  and  the  exigencies  of  her 
great  position  speedily  reinvolved  her 
in  affairs  of  State,  clouding  regrets  in 
the  dust  of  strenuous  and  constant  duty. 

To  Lord  Melbourne,  however,  the 
end  of  life  had  come.  He  was  sixty- 
three,  still  young  as  the  days  of  states¬ 
men  are  now  counted,  but  his  work  was 
done  and  his  mission  fulfilled.  He  had 
laced  the  sceptre  and  globe  in  the 
ands  of  the  youthful  Sovereign,  and 
there  was  no  further  need  for  him  in 
the  world. 

The  truth  seemed  to  strike  him  with 
overwhelming  force,  and  although  he 
tried  to  simulate  a  continued  interest  in 
public  affairs,  and  to  persuade  himself 
that  he  was  yet  in  full  career,  the  mel¬ 
ancholy  of  hopelessness  gradually  envel¬ 
oped  him,  and  threw  into  deep  shadow 
tne  remaining  years  of  his  life.  To  re¬ 
sume  old  habits,  to  turn  to  the  classics, 
to  books,  to  old  friends  anxious  to  wel¬ 
come  him,  or  to  new  ones  eager  for  his 
society,  seemed  alike  impossible.  The 
reaction  was  too  great,  and  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  what  was  and  what  had 
been  too  profound. 

Into  a  solitary  and  loveless  life  the 
most  thrilling  human  element  had  been 
accidentally  introduced,  and,  like  Silas 
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Marner,  who,  expectant  of  mere  gold 
coin,  suddenly  found  the  golden  head 
of  a  child,  so  Lord  Melbourne,  in  the 
lottery  of  political  life,  obtained  not 
only  the  first  place,  but  a  prize  from 
which  the  wifeless  and  childless  man 
could  not  find  himself  bereft  without 
complete  loss  of  mental  balance.  It  is 
painful  to  lift  the  veil  from  those  last 
sad  years,  when  at  Brocket,  the  home 
of  his  youth,  the  ex-Minister  slowly 
sank  into  the  grave. 

Hearts  break  oftener  than  is  generally 
supposed,  and  they  are  cleft  upon  curi¬ 
ous  and  unnoticed  angles.  Many  at¬ 
tempts  were  made,  by  the  Queen  herself 
and  others,  to  rouse  the  drooping  spirit 
of  one  whose  name  is  associated  with  a 
nature  almost  reckless  in  its  insouciance 
and  gayety ;  but  they  were  fruitless. 
When  the  end  finally  came,  no  one 
grieved  more  deeply  than  the  Lady 
whose  debt  to  him  was  so  heavy,  and 
was  so  fully  recognized.  It  was  some 
consolation  to  feel  that  during  the  last 
“  melancholy  years  of  his  life”  his  pupil 
and  her  husband  had  been  often  the 

chief  means  of  giving  him”  fitful 
gleams  of  pleasure  ;  and  no  one  can 
doubt  the  sincerity  of  the  passage  in 
the  Queen’s  journal  which  records  how 
“  truly  and  sincerely”  she  deplored 
“  the  loss  of  one  who  was  a  most  kind 
and  disinterested  friend  of  mine,  and 
most  sincerely  attached  to  me” — one 
who  was,  “  for  the  first  two  years  and 
a  half  of  my  reign,  almost  the  only 
friend  I  had.” 

It  may  be  the  tendency  of  modern 
times  to  look  less  upon  individual  char¬ 
acter  than  upon  vast  masses  of  nameless 
men  as  the  determining  factor  in  great 
public  affairs,  so  that  hereafter  English¬ 
men  may  come  to  view  the  history  of 
their  race  much  as  some  of  us  gaze  upon 
the  stars,  with  an  indefinite  and  con¬ 
fused  sense  of  glory  the  riddle  of  which 
we  cannot  read  ;  but  it  is  impossible 
that  those  who  look  back  to  the  reign 
of  Queen  Victoria  should  not  pause  for 
a  moment,  held  in  thrall  by  the  moving 
figure  of  the  girl-Queen,  stepping  as  it 
were  from  innocent  sleep,  with  bare 
feet  and  dazzled  eyes,  upon  the  slippery 
steps  of  her  throne,  supported  by  the 
tender  and  respectful  hand  of  the  first 
of  her  long  senes  of  Prime  Ministers. — 
Nineteentli  Century. 
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;a  humorous  rogue. 

BY  MRS.  ANDREW  CROSSE. 


In  the  month  of  July,  1693,  there 
was  much  ringing  of  bells  at  Bickleigh, 
near  Tiverton,  to  celebrate  the  christen¬ 
ing  of  the  Rector’s  infant  son.  At  the 
very  same  time  there  was  much  wring¬ 
ing  of  hands  in  England  generally — for 
the  news  had  just  arrived  of  the  terri¬ 
ble  loss  of  life  and  property  incurred  by 
Admiral  Rooke’s  utter  failure  to  safe¬ 
guard  the  “  Smyrna  Fleet.”  The 
French  had  captured  forty  of  our  rich¬ 
est  merchantmen,  and  sunk  as  many 
more.  It  is  likely  that  numbers  of  west 
country  people  had  adventured  money 
on  these  cargoes,  and  lost  it  through 
mismanagement,  or  what  is  worse, 
treachery.  Jacobite  plots  were  still 
simmering,  and  it  was  commonly  said 
that  every  non-juring  clerg}'man  was 
King  James’s  “  ready  intelligencer.” 

Though  there  were  great  ”  part- tak¬ 
ings”  throughout  the  land,  politics  do 
not  seem  to  have  disturbed  the  festivi¬ 
ties  at  Bickleigh,  for  it  is  on  record  that 
the  Rev.  Theodore  and  Mrs.  Carew  had 
“  a  splendid  gathering  of  gentlemen 
and  ladies  of  the  first  rank  in  the  coun¬ 
ty”  on  the  occasion  of  this  memorable 
christening.  Mr.  Carew,  be  it  known, 
was  not  one  of  those  hedge  parsons  who 
are  described  as  leaving  their  patron’s 
table  before  pudding  time  ;  he  was  a 
man  of  good  estate,  and  of  ancient  line¬ 
age.  Witness  the  saying  “  Cary,  Carew 
and  Coplestone  were  at  home  when  the 
Kormaii  came.”  Major  Moore,  and 
Mr.  Hugh  Bampfylde,  “  both  honor¬ 
able  gentlemen,”  were  to  be  the  boy’s 
sponsors,  and  there  being  an  amiable 
contention  as  to  which  name  should 
precede  the  other,  it  was  agreed  to  de¬ 
cide  the  matter  by  tossing  a  guinea. 
Mr.  Bampfylde  came  off  the  winner, 
and  to  commemorate  the  event  he  or¬ 
dered  a  valuable  piece  of  plate  to  be 
made  with  his  godson’s  names  engraved 
in  large  letters — “  Bampfylde,  Moore, 
Carew.” 

The  “  utterly  respectable”  company 
assembled  at  the  Rectory  that  day  would 
indeed  have  been  astounded  could  they 
have  foreseen  that  the  mewling  infant 
in  the  nurse’s  arms,  half  smothered  in 


costly  laces,  wdth  the  silver  spoon  of 
prosperity  in  his  mouth,  would  choose 
mendicancy  as  a  profession,  make  lying 
into  a  fine  art,  and  become  a  popular 
hero,  as  the  so-called  “  King  of  the 
Beggars.”  Peddlers  hawked  the  tale 
of  his  adventures  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try,  in  the  form  of  chap  books  ;  and  in 
fact  so  popular  was  his  story  that  up¬ 
ward  of  forty  editions  of  Carew’s  life 
appeared  in  one  form  or  other  during 
the  eighteenth  century.  The  seventh 
edition,  called  “  An  apology  for  the 
life  of  Carew,”  was  dedicated  to  Field¬ 
ing,  and  is  dated  1763.  It  contains,  in 
a  folded  sheet,  a  likeness  of  the  hero. 
This  woodcut  represents  a  portly  gen¬ 
tleman  in  a  velvet  cap  of  the  Hogarth 
shape,  but  with  a  narrow  border  of  er¬ 
mine  ; — as  respectable  an  ancestral  por¬ 
trait  as  pride  could  desire.  The  face  is 
remarkable  for  a  square,  obstinate  jaw, 
and  for  a  humorous  expression  in  the 
eyes,  which  seem  to  say  “  variety ’s  the 
very  spice  of  life” — and  it  suits  me  to 
make  a  jest  of  it. 

History  does  not  say  whether  Master 
Carew  was  troublesome  in  the  nursury, 
but  one  can  fancy  that  his  mother  and 
the  maids  had  a  bad  time  with  him. 
In  his  twelfth  year  he  was  sent  to  Blun¬ 
dell’s  school  at  Tiverton,  a  school  in 
much  repute  among  the  west  country 
squires.  Here  he  soon  became  the  ring¬ 
leader  of  all  that  was  mischievous  ;  but 
he  imbibed  a  very  fair  amount  of  classi¬ 
cal  learning,  and  it  was  not  till  he  was 
about  sixteen  that  he  got  into  serious 
trouble.  It  appears  that  Carew  and 
three  of  his  schoolfellows  had  a  sporting 
adventure,  when  they  rode  across  coun¬ 
try,  doing  so  much  wanton  damage  to 
the  standing  corn,  and  finally  killing  a 
pet  stag  belonging  to  a  gentleman  in 
the  neighborhood,  that  great  indigna¬ 
tion  was  excited.  To  escape  the  pun¬ 
ishment  with  which  he  was  threatened 
Carew  ran  away  from  school,  and  soon 
after,  falling  in  with  a  gang  of  gypsies 
with  whom  he  was  already  acquainted, 
he  joined  them,  resolving  to  cast  in  his 
lot  with  the  vagrants,  whose  free  life 
appeared  so  delightful  to  the  self-eman- 
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cipated  schoolboy.  The  cunning  gyp¬ 
sies  made  things  as  easy  and  pleasant  as 
possible  to  him,  for  they  found  their 
young  recruit  an  adept  at  deception  and 
subterfuge.  It  is  recorded  that  he  ob¬ 
tained  twenty  guineas  from  Madame 
Musgrove  of  Monkton,  near  Taunton, 
for  telling  her  that  at  the  hour  when 
her  lucky  planet  ruled,  she  would  find 
a  hidden  treasure  in  a  certain  spot  in 
her  garden.  The  rogue  was  over  the 
hills  and  far  away  long  before  the  lucky 
hour  was  due. 

Carew  lived  with  the  gypsies  for  a 
year  and  a  half,  during  which  time  his 
disconsolate  parents  had  publicly  adver¬ 
tised  for  him,  and  had  sent  messengers 
in  every  direction,  but  without  avail. 
At  length  the  young  prodigal  returned 
home  of  his  own  accord  ;  whether  he 
was  sick  of  his  vagrant  life,  or  rvas 
touched  by  contrition  for  the  sorrow 
he  had  caused,  is  uncertain.  He  was 
received  with  entire  forgiveness,  and 
the  church  bells  were  set  ringing,  and 
feasts  were  given  to  rich  and  poor  to 
celebrate  the  happy  event.  It  would 
have  been  well  if  the  Rector  had  sent 
the  restless  lad  off  to  sea  with  Sir 
Cloudesley  Shovel,  or  procured  him  a 
commission  in  Marlborough’s  army,  for 
just  then  there  was  plenty  of  fun  and 
fighting  by  sea  and  land. 

The  experiment  of  home  life  was  a 
failure  ;  after  a  few  months  the  old  rest¬ 
lessness  came  over  him,  and  Carew  ran 
awiy  again,  this  time  for  good  and  all. 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  wanderer 
though  he  was,  he  chiefly  haunted  the 
familiar  west  country,  always  returning 
thither  after  his  long  voyages  to  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  the  world. 

In  1713,  when  his  career  may  be  said 
to  have  begun,  Jacobite  plots  were  more 
rife  than  ever,  and  the  rumor  spread 
that  an  armament  was  preparing  in  one 
of  the  ports  of  France  to  bring  over  the 
Pretender.  Carew  always  took  care  to 
turn  popular  sentiment  to  account.  He 
often  obtained  parish  aid,  as  a  ship¬ 
wrecked  seaman,  or  as  an  unhappy  trav¬ 
eller,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  by 
the  Turks,  and  escaped  with  nothing 
but  his  life.  Sometimes  he  was  a  rat¬ 
catcher,  or  he  pretended  to  be  in  pos¬ 
session  of  a  secret  cure  for  madness  in 
dogs  and  cattle.  Occasionally  he  ac¬ 
coutred  himself  in  an  old  blanket,  and 
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went  about  as  a  “  Bedlam  beggar” — a 
“  poor  Turlygood”  as  Shakespeare  has 
it — who — 

“  With  roaring  voice 

Strike  in  theirnumb’d  and  mortified  bare  arms 
Pins,  wooden  pricks,  nails,  sprigs  of  rosemary  ; 
And  with  this  horrible  object  from  low  farms, 
Poor  pelting  villages,  sheep  cotes,  and  mills. 
Sometime  with  lunatic  bans,  sometime  with 
prayers. 

Enforce  their  charity.” 

This  is  literally  what  Carew  did  ;  nor 
was  he  the  only  instance,  for  “  Tom  o’ 
Bedlams,”  real  and  pretended,  were 
suffered  to  roam  about  the  country  well 
on  in  the  eighteenth  century.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  in  the  beginning 
of  that  century  the  paupers  and  beg¬ 
gars  were  estimated  at  more  than  one 
fifth  of  the  population  of  England. 

Carew  at  one  time  had  done  so  well 
in  his  strange  calling,  that  he  found  he 
had  ample  funds  for  a  pleasure  trip  to 
Newfoundland  ;  and  falling  in  with  his 
old  schoolfellow  Escott,  one  of  the  four 
boys  w'ho  ran  away,  they  arranged  to 
make  the  expedition  together.  It  is  a 
tradition  in  the  west  that  none  of  these 
young  fellows  ever  returned  to  a  re¬ 
spectable  mode  of  life.  Carew  describes 
the  cod  fishery  and  other  matters  con¬ 
nected  with  Newfoundland  in  terms  al¬ 
most  identical  with  the  interesting  ac¬ 
count  given  by  Philip  Gosse,  the  natu¬ 
ralist,  exactly  a  century  later.  With 
all  his  moral  obliquity,  there  was  enough 
of  the  typical  Englishman  about  Carew 
to  enable  him  to  value  the  practical 
side  of  things  ;  he  was  shrewd  in  ob¬ 
servation  and  even  trustworthy  in  his 
statement  of  facts.  On  his  return  to 
England  after  the  fishing  season  was 
over,  he  made  good  use  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  he  had  acquired,  imparting  his 
knowledge  to  those  who  were  interested 
in  the  trade  possibilities  of  Newfound¬ 
land.  He  levied  contributions  in  the 
guise  of  a  shipwrecked  mariner.  If 
the  newspapers  of  Poole  or  Dartmouth 
reported  a  wreck,  then  the  ubiquitous 
rascal  presented  himself  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood.  What  T)e  Foe  was  as  a  writer 
in  his  power  of  verisimilitude  Carew 
was  as  a  narrator  of  imaginary  inci¬ 
dents.  Seated  in  the  ingle  seat  of  a 
lonely  farmhouse,  he  was  no  unwelcome 
guest  for  the  nonce,  for  he  told  with 
much  vivacity  and  with  great  fulness 
of  detail  his  thrilling  adventures,  his 
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hair-breadth  escapes,  piling  on  the  hor¬ 
rors  to  suit  his  gaping  audience.  The 
dwellers  in  the  upland  farm,  in  their 
peace,  plenty,  and  home  security,  were 
made  to  feel  by  force  of  contrast  the 
terrible  risks  encountered  by  those  who 
go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,  and  occupy 
tlieir  business  in  great  waters.  Carew 
was  a  real  artist,  and  knew  how  to  turn 
the  hearts  of  his  fellow-men  to  pity, 
and  furthermore  he  had  the  knack  of 
making  them  open  their  purses.  lie 
might  have  been  an  ornament  to  the 
Bar,  ho  might  have  been  a  first-rate 
actor,  or  a  preacher,  but  he  was  con¬ 
tent  with  success  in  his  own  line.  Ilis 
savings  enabled  him  pretty  generally  to 
take  his  “  long  vacation.”  During  one 
of  these  holidays,  wishing  to  see  some¬ 
thing  of  the  coal  mining  industry,  he 
fixed  his  headquarters  at  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne,  taking  care  to  make  “  a 
very  genteel  appearance  there.”  While 
playing  at  respectability  he  became  ac¬ 
quainted  with  a  surgeon’s  family  of  the 
name  of  Gray,  and  falling  in  love  M’ith 
the  handsome  daughter,  he  induced  her 
to  elope  with  him.  The  lady  was  much 
troubled  when  she  found  her  lover  was 
in  some  mysterious  way  associated  with 
gypsies,  but  on  the  assurance  that  he 
belonged  to  an  honorable  family,  she 
was  reconciled,  and  they  were  lawfully 
married  at  Bath. 

The  first  edition  of  our  hero’s  adven¬ 
tures  appeared  in  a  quarto  volume  in 
1745,  as  related  by  himself.  The  “  his- 
tographers”  of  later  memoirs,  as  they 
style  themselves,  embody  the  autobiog¬ 
raphy  with  subsequent  incidents  in  his 
career.  Carew,  telling  his  own  story, 
says  that  he  took  his  wife  to  visit  an 
uncle  of  his — “  a  clergyman  of  distin¬ 
guished  merit” — living  near  Gosport. 
This  gentleman  received  them  very 
kindly,  and  did  everything  in  his  power 
to  induce  his  nephew  to  reform  his  life 
now  he  was  married,  promising  not 
only  to  make  him  his  heir,  but  to  help 
him  in  his  present  needs.  These  per¬ 
suasions  were  of  no  avail ;  Carew  was 
an  incorrigible  vagabond,  and  shortly 
returned  to  his  shifty  career.  He  prof¬ 
ited  so  far  from  his  sojourn  with  his 
uncle  that  his  next  personation  was 
that  of  a  distressed  non-juring  clergy¬ 
man,  who  was  supposed  to  have  quitted 


his  benefice  in  Wales,  impoverishing 
himself  and  family  for  conscience’  sake. 
This  stratagem  brought  in  a  great  deal 
of  money,  for  his  gentlemanlike  man¬ 
ners,  and  a  few  tags  of  Greek  and  Latin, 
helped  excellently  his  assumption  of 
character.  Hearing  that  a  vessel  bound 
for  Philadelphia,  with  many  Quakers 
on  boaid,  had  been  wrecked  on  the 
coast  of  Ireland,  he  made  harvest  of  the 
occasion.  Ho  now  appeared  in  a  plain 
suit,  dropped  all  flowers  of  speech,  said 
thee  and  thou,  and  moved  his  hat  to 
none.  Addressing  himself  to  the  Qua¬ 
ker  denomination  he  received  a  consider¬ 
able  contribution  for  his  relief — a  fact 
he  gracefully  acknowledges  by  saying 
that  “  they  show  a  readiness  to  relieve 
their  brethren  that  other  sects  would 
do  well  to  imitate.” 

Perhaps  a  little  weary  of  the  saintly 
r6le,  he  next  turned  rat-catcher,  and 
presented  himself  at  “  Squire  Port- 
man’s,  at  Btimson,  near  Blandford.”  In 
the  court-yard  he  saw  the  Squire  with 
Parson  Bryant  and  several  other  geirtle- 
men,  who  it  appears  suspected  that  it 
w’as  no  other  than  Carew,  He  states 
that  he  was  handsomely  entertained  at 
the  second  table,  and  that  afterward  he 
was  called  into  the  “  great  parlor” 
among  a  company  of  ladies  and  gentle¬ 
men.  On  being  asked  his  name  he 
boldly  gave  it,  which  occasioned  a  good 
deal  of  mirth,  Mr.  Pleydell  observing 
that  never  having  seen  this  famous  per¬ 
sonage  he  was  glad  to  meet  him.  “  You 
have  seen  me  before,”  said  Carew ; 
“you  gave  me  a  suit  of  clothes  and  a 
guinea  a  few  days  ago,  when  I  appeared 
as  a  shipwrecked  sailor.”  “  Well,”  said 
Mr.  Pleydell,  “I  will  lay  a  guinea  I 
shall  know  you  again,  come  in  what 
shape  you  will.” 

This  led  to  some  bets  being  made  on 
the  matter.  A  few  days  elapsed,  and 
the  same  company  met  at  Mr.  PleydelTs 
house.  Now  it  chanced  that  there  had 
been  a  dreadful  fire  at  the  neighboring 
village  of  Kirton,  and  in  the  course  of 
the  afternoon  a  poor  old  woman,  carry¬ 
ing  her  three  grandchildren,  came  into 
the  court-yard  most  piteously  praying 
that  the  ladyship  of  the  house  would 
give  something  to  those  starving  in¬ 
fants.  On  being  duly  pinched,  they 
screamed  so  lustily  that  the  dogs  were 
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set  barking,  and  the  gentlemen  on  their 
return  from  shooting  turned  aside  to 
learn  what  the  hubbub  was  about. 

“  Where  do  you  come  from  ?”  asked 
Mr.  Pleydell. 

“  From  Kir  ton,  please  your  honor, 
where  the  mother  of  these  babes  was 
burnt  to  death." 

“D —  Kirton,”  was  the  rejoinder; 
“  there  has  been  more  money  collected 
for  Kirton  than  ever  the  place  was 
worth."  However,  Mr.  Pleydell  gave 
the  old  grandmother  a  shilling,  as  did 
likewise  several  of  those  present. 

Before  the  gentlemen  got  into  the 
house,  their  ears  were  saluted  with  a 
Tantivy,  Tantivy,  and  a  loud  halloa  to 
the  dogs.  Of  course  this  proceeded 
from  the  old  woman,  who  was  no  other 
than  Carew.  The  incident  produced 
much  merriment. 

No  one  knew  better  than  Carew  how 
to  shelter  himself  by  appealing  to  the 
humorous  side  of  human  nature.  A 
good  story  or  a  broad  joke  was  not  only 
hailed  with  delight,  but,  more  than 
beauty’s  self,  was  a  joy  forever  in  the 
old  days.  As  Diggory  said  to  Squire 
Hardcastle,  “  We  have  laughed  these 
twenty  years  at  your  worship’s  story  of 
old  grouse  in  the  gun-room.”  Folks 
used  to  say  that  some  of  Carew’s  tricks 
were  as  good  tis  a  play. 

One  of  the  doggerel  verses  sung  at 
Carew’s  coronation,  when  he  was  elected 
king  of  the  beggars,  is  the  following  : — 

“  Be  it  peace,  or  be  it  war, 

Here  at  liberty  we  are  ; 

Hang  all  Harmenbecks,*  we  cry, 

We  the  Cuffin  Queresf  defy." 

The  latter  boast  was  unlucky,  for,  not 
long  afterward,  Carew  having  made 
himself  up  as  a  terrible  guy,  chanced 
to  hieet  Justice  Lethbridge  quietly  jog¬ 
ging  over  Bilton  Bridge,  near  Barn¬ 
staple.  The  horse  not  having  got  be¬ 
yond  the  clothes  philosophy  in  his  esti¬ 
mate  of  mankind,  took  fright  and  bolt¬ 
ed.  The  justice,  with  the  ample  rotun¬ 
dity  fitting  his  worshipful  age,  did  not 
like  his  shaking,  and  vowed  punish¬ 
ment  on  Carew,  whose  identity  with 
the  unsightly  cripple  was  brought  to 
his  knowledge.  The  result  was  our 
hero  was  made  prisoner ;  in  vain  were 
all  the  numerous  intercessions  on  be- 
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half  of  the  popular  rogue  ;  Mr.  Leth¬ 
bridge  was  resolved  that  the  country 
should  be  rid  of  this  pestilent  fellow." 
Carew  was  two  months  in  Exeter  jail 
before  he  was  brought  up  for  trial  at 
Quarter  Sessions.  Justice  Beavis,  the 
chairman,  asked  the  prisoner  as  to  what 
parts  of  the  world  he  had  travelled  in, 
and  learning  that  he  had  been  in  New¬ 
foundland,  remarked  that  he  must  now 
proceed  to  a  hotter  country — Merry, 
land,  in  America.  On  this  Carew  made 
a  critical  observation  on  the  pronuncia¬ 
tion  of  the  word,  which  he  said  he  be¬ 
lieved  should  be  Maryland,  adding  that 
he  had  long  wished  to  see  that  country, 
but  he  desired  to  know  by  what  law 
they  acted,  as  he  was  not  accused  of 
any  crime.  However,  sentence  was 
passed  upon  him,  of  transportation  for 
seven  years  ;  his  fate  was  not  singular, 
for  out  of  thirty-five  prisoners,  all  but 
three  were  ordered  into  like  banish¬ 
ment.  This  wholesale  deportation  had 
probably  something  to  do  with  the  de¬ 
mand  for  skilled  workmen  on  the  part 
of  our  proprietary  colonies.  This  was 
shown  by  the  eagerness  of  the  Maryland 
planters  to  buy  the  convicts  taken  out  in 
the  ship  that  conveyed  Carew  to  his 
destination. 

Wo  learn  that  Captain  Froade  of  the 
ship  Juliana,  after  a  voyage  of  eleven 
weeks  and  four  days  from  Falmouth, 
brought  his  ship  to  anchor  in  Mile’s 
river,  Talbot  County.  He  ordered  a 
gun  to  be  fired  as  a  signal  to  bring  the 
planters  down,  and  the  next  morning, 
according  to  custom,  they  came.  Uu 
asking  for  news  from  old  England,  the 
captain  told  them  that  war  had  been 
declared  against  Spain.  This  gives  us 
the  date,  1739.  Nearly  a  hundred  pris¬ 
oners  of  both  sexes  were  on  board  ;  the 
men  shaved  and  washed,  and  the  wom¬ 
en,  with  their  best  caps  on,  were  or¬ 
dered  on  deck,  where  sat  the  planters 
well  supplied  with  rum  punch.  They 
had  already  expressed  a  hope  that  the 
captain  had  brought  them  out  a  good 
store  of  joiners,  carpenters,  blacksmiths, 
weavers,  and  tailors.  One  Griffy,  a 
tailor  from  Chumleigh,  who  had  been 
sent  over  the  water  for  sheep  stealing, 
was  asked  by  Parson  Nicholas  if  he  was 
sound  of  wind  and  limb  ?  The  intend¬ 
ing  purchaser  warned  him,  that  it  would 
be  the  worse  for  him  if  he  told  an  un- 
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truth.  Finally  the  tailor  was  bought 
as  a  slave  for  seven  years,  the  term  of 
his  sentence  ! 

After  all  the  best  tradesmen  had  been 
brought  up.  a  planter  came  to  Carew 
asking  his  trade,  and  had  for  answer 
that  “  he  was  a  rat-catcher,  a  mendi¬ 
cant,  and  a  dog  merchant.”  The  cap¬ 
tain,  fearing  he  should  lose  the  sale  of 
him,  took  the  planter  aside,  telling  him 
the  fellow  did  but  jest,  being  a  man  of 
humor,  for  he  was  a  great  scholar, 
and  was  only  sent  over  for  having  dis¬ 
obliged  some  gentlemen,  adding  that 
he  would  make  an  excellent  schoolmas- 
ter. 

Carew  was  taken  on  shore  the  next 
day,  when  the  captain  tried  to  puff  his 
knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek,  but  all 
to  no  avail.  The  punch-bowl,  the  ac¬ 
companiment  of  all  business  transac¬ 
tions,  engaged  the  planters  so  long  that 
Carew  took  the  opportunity  of  escaping, 
taking  with  him  a  pint  of  brandy  and 
some  biscuits.  He  fled  at  first  into  the 
woods,  but  the  following  day,  meeting 
j  some  timbermen  going  to  their  work, 
he  was  captured  ;  there  being  a  reward 
in  the  colony  of  five  pounds  for  appre- 
I  bending  a  runaway.  lie  \vas  shortly 

B  lodged  in  New  Town  jail.  Here,  in  a 
large  room  with  open  gratings  giving 
on  the  street,  Carew  found  himself  in  a 
I  medley  from  all  parts,  including  a  good 
i  many  Irish,  Hearing  a  man  in  the 
i  street  speaking  in  the  familiar  dialect 
I  of  dear  old  Devon,  Carew  called  to  him 
'  and  found  from  him  that  several  ships 
^  riding  in  the  river  were  from  Bideford, 
j  and  one  of  the  commanders  was  Cap- 
■  tain  Harvey,  a  friend  of  his.  Where- 
=  upon  he  begged  the  man  of  Devon  to 
L  go  and  tell  him  at  once  of  his  perilous 
state.  While  the  obliging  messenger 
was  gone,  Carew  had  leisure  to  contem¬ 
plate  the  view  into  the  square  :  on  one 
side  was  the  Assembly  House,  a  fine 
building  with  a  whipping-post  and  gal¬ 
lows  in  front.  It  must  not  be  forgot¬ 
ten  that  the  severity  of  the  punishments 
inflicted  by  our  colonists  only  reflected 
the  condition  of  the  Criminal  Code  in 
England.* 


*  Sir  Erskine  May  observes  :  “  As  the  coun¬ 
try  advanced  in  wealth,  lawgivers  grew  merci¬ 
less  to  criminals.  Life  was  held  cheap  com¬ 
pared  with  property.  From  the  restoration  to 
New  Sebies. — Vol.  LIX.,  No.  2. 


Presently  Carew’s  heart  was  gladdened 
by  the  sight  of  a  friendly  face,  and  he 
gave  a  tantivy,  which  brought  Harvey 
to  the  window,  when  he  cordially  shook 
hands,  saying,  “  he  should  as  soon  have 
expected  to  see  Sir  Robert  Walpole 
there  sis  him.”  In  the  end  the  Bide¬ 
ford  men  offered  to  buy  Carew  off  be¬ 
tween  them,  but  this  w'ould  have  been 
a  compromising  matter,  and  the  pris¬ 
oner  absolutely  refused  to  obtain  his 
liberty  by  sacrificing  his  friends.  Cap¬ 
tain  Froade,  hearing  of  the  escaped  con¬ 
vict’s  whereabouts,  sent  round  his  long¬ 
boat,  paid  all  charges,  and  brought  him 
back  to  the  ship.  Here  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  man  received  the  indignity  of  a 
flogging,  and  the  blacksmith  on  shore 
made  for  him  a  heavy  iron  collar,  called 
in  Maryland  a  pot-hook,  such  as  was 
commonly  used  for  runaway  slaves. 

The  Bideford  men  came  to  look  after 
Carew,  and  finding  his  sad  plight,  for 
he  w^as  now  sent  to  the  iron  works  of 
Suspy  Hallam,  never  rested  till  they 
had  contrived  his  escape.  After  many 
misadventures,  he  got  away  into  the 
country  of  the  friendly  Indians,  and  fell 
in  with  a  tribe  whose  chief  called  him¬ 
self  George  Lillycraft,  for  he  was  the 
son  of  one  of  those  kings  who  were  in 
England  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne. 
This  man  talked  a  little  English,  was 
very  kind  to  the  runaway,  and  soon 
caused  his  galling  yoke  to  be  removed. 
After  this  he  had  some  pleasant  hunt¬ 
ing  expeditions  with  the  natives,  who 
proved  so  kind  and  hospitable  that  they 
offered  him  a  wife  out  of  one  of  their 
principal  families.  This  embarrassing 
complication  induced  Carew  to  slip  away 
from  his  friends  at  the  earliest  oppor¬ 
tunity  ;  and  managing  to  seize  a  canoe 
on  the  River  Delaware,  he  got  eventually 
to  Newcastle  in  Pennsylvania,  where, 
after  a  wonderful  see-saw  of  luck  and 
mischance,  he  resumed  the  stratagems 
of  civilized  life. 

Carew  was  once  again  a  Quaker,  this 
time  from  Bristol,  where  he  had  been 
“  kidnapped  by  one  Samuel  Ball,  of 
the  same  place.”  First  a  kind-hearted 
barber  gave  him  “  a  half-crown  bill,” 
and  a  Mr.  Wiggil  was  liberal  with  his 

the  death  of  George  III.,  no  lees  than  187 
capital  offences  werejj  added  to  the  Criminal 
Code.” — “  The  Constitutional  History  of  Eng¬ 
land,”  vol.  III.  p.  393. 
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paper-money.  By  happy  accident  our 
hero  came  across  a  Mrs.  Turner,  a 
Quakeress  who  formerly  lived  at  Em- 
bercombe,  near  Minehead  ;  he  knew 
how  to  soften  her  heart  by  talking  of 
the  old  familiar  place  and  people,  so 
that  the  good  soul  gave  him  a  round 
sum  in  bills  and  recommended  him  to 
some  Quakers  at  Derby,  where  she  said 
he  would  find  Mr.  Whitfield. 

In  the  “  Autobiography  of  Frank¬ 
lin  ”  there  are  records  of  Whitfield  at 
this  very  time  and  place,  which  help  to 
corroborate  the  general  accuracy  of 
Carew’s  story.  Franklin  speaks  of  the 
enthusiastic  admiration  that  was  felt  on 
all  sides  for  the  preacher’s  eloquence, 
which  he  describes  as  giving  him  the 
pleasure  of  much  the  same  kind  as  that 
received  from  an  excellent  piece  of  mu¬ 
sic,  so  beautiful  was  the  emphasis  and 
accent  of  his  finely  modulated  voice. 

Carew  describes  that  on  his  way  to 
Derby  with  a  Quaker  friend  of  Mrs. 
Turner,  they  were  overtaken  by  hun¬ 
dreds  of  people,  some  on  horseback, 
many  more  on  foot,  all  pressing  forward 
to  hear  Whitfield  preach  in  the  open 
air,  for  no  building  was  large  enough  to 
contain  the  thousands  that  flocked  to 
hear  him.  Carew  took  occasion  to  in¬ 
terview  this  remarkable  man,  by  getting 
up  a  distressful  petition,  wherein  he 
represented  himself  as  a  clergyman's 
son,  w'ho  had  been  cruelly  dealt  with  by 
adverse  fortune.  The  interview  was 
very  interesting  and  improving  :  good 
Mr.  Whitfield  gave  him  four  pounds, 
together  with  some  excellent  advice  on 
the  duty  of  resignation  to  the  will  of 
God. 

After  this  Carew  pushed  forward  on 
his  travels,  and  thus  describes  the  Phila- 
.  delphia  of  1739  ;  he  says  : — 

“  According  to  the  plan  there  is  in  each 
quarter  of  the  city  a  square  of  eight  acres,  in¬ 
tended  for  the  same  uses  as  were  Moorfields 
in  London — walks  and  exercises  for  the  citi¬ 
zens.  .  .  .  Here  is  a  printing  house  and  a 
gazette  weekly  published.  In  a  word,  here 
are  all  things  necessary  for  an  Englishman's 
protit  and  pleasure.” 

The  newspaper  here  mentioned  is 
Franklin’s  Pennsylvania  Gazette,  in 
which  Whitfield’s  writings  were  first 
ublished.  The  same  printing-press 
ad  issued  regularly  since  1732  **  Poor 
Richard’s  Almanac,”  containing,  among 


February, 

.’  , 

other  things,  those  pithy  maxims  show-  * 
ing  “  The  Way  to  Wealth.”  Franklin 
was  at  this  very  date  interesting  him-  = 
self  in  electrical  experiments,  in  found-  " 
ing  a  public  library,  and  promoting 
other  useful  institutions,  lie  must  i 
have  been  a  conspicuous  citizen,  but  i 
we  do  not  find  that  Carew  ventured  to  | 
approach  him  ;  perhaps  he  had  taken 
to  heart  Poor  Richard’s  saying,  that 
“  one  chatferer  knows  another.”  t 

Carew  boldly  presented  himself  at  j 
“  Proprietor  Penn’s  fine  house,”  where  I 
the  door  was  opened  by  a  negro  with  a  I 
silver  collar  round  his  neck,  like  that  I 
he  had  erstwhile  worn  of  the  baser 
metal.  Here,  and  later  at  the  govern¬ 
or’s  house,  he  told  his  tale  so  well  that 
he  received  contributions  enough  to  pay 
his  passage  home. 

In  this  old  volume  there  is  mention 
of  a  vast  number  of  people,  settled  in 
America,  whose  names  are  identical 
with  those  of  west  country  families  of 
the  present  day.  Carew  describes  them  I 
as  hailing  from  different  well-known 
localities  in  Somerset  and  Devon,  and 
in  these  details  he  may  be  trusted. 
Americans  of  our  own  time  might 
chance  upon  some  links  of  interesting  || 
family  genealogy  herein.  i 

Carew’s  homeward  voyage  was  iin-  I 
eventful  till  they  approached  Clovellv,  j 
where  a  pilot  came  on  board  to  take  ! 
them  to  Bristol.  He  brought  bad  news  - 
for  the  sailors,  telling  that  the  linhy, 
man-of-war,  lay  in  King’s  Road,  and 
that  Captin  Goodyre  was  pressing  all 
the  men  he  could  lay  hold  of.  Carew, 
on  hearing  this,  was  determined  to 
feign  sickness  ;  he  pricked  his  face  and  ' 
arms,  and  then,  rubbing  in  bay-salt  and 
gunpowder,  had  all  the  appearance  of 
small-pox. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  ship  was 
boarded  by  the  lieutenant  of  the  man-  i 
of- war,  who  said,  “  I  must  have  your  ^ 
hands,  sir,”  to  the  captain  ;  adding  to  i 
his  own  men,  “Come  in,  barge  crew,  I 
and  do  your  duty.”  I 

No  sooner  were  the  words  8j)oken  J 
than  the  crew  leaped  upon  the  deck  and  J 
the  lieutenant  ordered  all  the  ship’s  j 
company  aft.  Among  them  was  a  stout  i 
fellow,  an  Indian,  who,  catching  hold  J 
of  a  hand-spike,  put  himself  in  a  posi-  1 
tion  of  defence,  saying,  “  Mee  won’t  j 
come,  dammee,  ye  meddle  wit  mee,  mee  j  j 
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dash  your  brains  out.”  The  crew,  fiud- 
inof  him  resolute,  did  not  think  proper 
to  attack  him,  and  the  lieutenant  fell  a 
laughing  and  left  him  Almost  at  the 
same  moment  he  encountered  Carew, 
who  was  a  most  pitiable  object,  wrapped 
in  a  blanket.  The  officer,  who  w'as 
much  in  dread  of  small-pox,  kept  his 
snuff-box  to  his  nose,  and,  tossing  the 
man  half-a-guinea,  got  out  of  the  ship 
as  soon  as  he  could. 

Relieving  himself  free  from  the  press- 
gang,  Carew  went  on  shore,  threw  off 
tlie  small-pox,  got  some  decent  clothes, 
and  set  out  for  Bridgwater  as  soon  as 
possible.  Here  he  presented  himself  as 
a  West  Indian  planter,  whose  ship  had 
foundered  off  Cape  Clear,  and  who, 
through  help  of  an  Irishman,  had  been 
put  on  board  a  Bristol  ship.  After 
raising  a  handsome  subscription  from 
tlie  Bridgwater  merchants,  he  made 
himself  known  to  them.  They  were 
exceedingly  surprised  to  hear  of  Carew’s 
return  from  penal  banishment,  and 
really  glad  to  have  the  humorous  fellow 
back  again.  Like  Scott’s  Edie  Ochil- 
tree,  he  had  his  place  in  society,  and  if 
loose  in  some  matters,  he  held  in  honor 
certain  unwritten  laws  of  custom  and 
privilege, — pity  for  the  poor,  and  re- 
8})ect  for  the  gentry.  In  short,  Carew 
received  quite  an  ovation  on  his  safe  re¬ 
turn,  much  to  the  benefit  of  himself  and 
the  tavern-keepers.  After  his  profit¬ 
able  evening  at  the  Swan  Inn,  Bridg¬ 
water,  he  called  on  Sir  John  Tynte, 
llaswell  Park,  and  on  “Justice  Crosse 
of  Broomfield  both  these  gentlemen 
“  presently  knew  him  and  made  him 
very  welcome.”  Tlie  tradition  of  these 
particular  visits,  and  of  many  of  Carew’s 
strange  doings,  are  preserved  among  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  west  country  families.  On 
one  occasion  he  was  at  Plymouth  doing 
business  in  the  habit  of  a  rat-catcher, 
when,  hearing  that  there  was  to  be  a 
great  cock-fighting  match,  he  laid  aside 
his  rags,  put  on  the  clothes  and  man¬ 
ners  of  a  gentleman,  and  attended  the 
gathering.  lie  bet  several  wagers  with 
Sir  Coventry  Carew,  and  with  his  own 
brother,  Mr.  Henry  Carew,  the  clergy¬ 
man  of  Saltash,  and  had  the  good  for¬ 
tune  to  win,  leaving  the  place  undiscov¬ 
ered  by  any  one. 

?fot  long  after  this  he  was  begging 
one  day  in  the  town  of  Maiden  Bradley 


as  a  shipwrecked  seaman,  when  he  was 
accosted  by  another  beggar  in  the  cant 
language  of  mumpers.  After  some  talk 
they  agreed  to  join  forces  for  a  time, 
and  after  a  carousal  at  a  wayside  inn, 
they  set  off  to  pay  a  visit  at  Lord  Wey¬ 
mouth's  residence  at  Ilorningsham 
Manor  Ilouse,  which  this  nobleman 
whimsically  preferred  to  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  seat  of  nis  family — Longleat.  It 
was  to  the  Manor  Ilouse  that  the  two 
castaway  sailors  bent  their  steps  ;  Carew 
was  to  be  spokesman,  but  when  he  was 
about  to  commence  his  tale  of  woe,  he 
w'as  stoppeed  by  the  servants  in  the 
court-yard  bidding  him  begone,  for  if 
Lord  Weymouth  should  come  and  find 
them  there,  he  would  horsewhip  them 
without  mercy.  However,  the  rogue’s 
eloquence  so  far  prevailed  that  they  got 
part  of  a  leg  of  mutton,  half  ^  wheaten 
loaf,  and  a  shilling  from  the  house¬ 
keeper.  These  victuals  they  exchanged 
at  the  Green  Man  for  liquor,  and  then 
they  fell  to  disputing,  and  in  the  end 
each  went  his  own  way.  For  once 
Carew  himself  was  taken  in  ;  the  pre¬ 
tended  beggar  was  a  greater  impostor 
than  ho  w'as,  for  he  turned  out  to  be  no 
other  than  my  Lord  Weymouth  him¬ 
self.  It  seems  he  hurried  home,  and 
letting  himself  in  by  a  private  door, 
and  with  the  aid  of  a  trusted  servant 
who  knew  his  ways,  quickly  resumed 
his  ordinary  clothes.  Affecting  to-  be 
very  angry  that  the  beggars  had  been 
relieved  contrary  to  his  standing  orders, 
he  sent  a  horseman  in  pursuit  of  the 
fellows.  Carew  was  soon  brought  back, 
and  confronted  with  his  lordship,  who 
sternly  declared,  that  unless  the  other 
rogue  w'as  found,  he  should  be  com¬ 
mitted  to  prison.  It  was  Lord  Wey¬ 
mouth’s  humor  to  play  this  game  with 
the  teri’or- stricken  vagrant.  During 
the  time  they  had  foregathered  as 
mumpers,  Carew  had  confessed  who  he 
was,  and  Lord  Weymouth  to  make  sure 
that  he  was  fallen  in  with  the  real 
Simon  Pure,  had  sent  off  post  haste  for 
his  neighbor  Captain  Atkins,  who  had 
been  at  Tiverton  School  with  the  son 
of  the  Rector  of  Bickleigh. 

When  Carew’s  identity  was  proved, 
Lord  Weymouth  told  the  story  of  his 
disguise,  to  the  perfect  astonishment  of 
the  former,  and  they  all  made  merry 
over  the  affair.  After  entertaining  his 
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tious  of  Carew’s  biography  states  that, 
in  advanced  life,  he  became  an  edifying 
example,  for  having  been  converted  by 
the  eloquent  sermon  of  a  reverend  bish¬ 
op,  he  gave  up  his  vagrant  habits  of 
beggary,  and  took  to  financing.  He 
speculated  so  successfully  in  lottery 
tickets  that  he  won  several  thousand 
pounds. 

In  his  domestic  relations,  for  he  had 
his  interludes  of  domesticity,  Carew 
seems  to  have  been  a  pattern,  for  his 
wife  remained  devoted  to  him  as  long 
as  she  lived,  and  she  had  over  thirty 


yeais  of  married  life.  In  the  latter 
days  of  their  prosperity,  when  enjoying 
his  luck  in  the  lottery,  Carew  resided  in 
London  with  his  wife  and  daughter, 
but  not  finding  the  air  of  the  town 
rightly  to  agree  with  him,  he  retired  to 
the  West  of  England,  and  there,  says 
his  biographer,  “  he  made  a  neat  pur¬ 
chase,  and  ended  his  days  beloved  and 
esteemed  by  all.” 

An  old  biographical  dictionary  gives 
the  date  of  his  death  as  1770,  a  ripe  age 
considering  the  extraordinary  nature  of 
his  adventurous  life. — Temple  Bar. 
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The  time  is  early  winter,  and  the 
view  very  charming  from  the  veranda 
on  which  I  write.  In  front,  a  level 
stretch  of  smooth  green  grass,  dotted 
with  stately  palms  whose  fronds  rustle 
softly  in  the  breeze,  while  the  ocean, 
with  deep  murmur,  is  breaking  on  the 
coral  reefs  beyond.  Behind  mo  a  range 
of  volcanic  mountains  clothed  with  lux¬ 
uriant  tropical  vegetation  through  which 
the  peaks,  bare  and  gray,  rise  in  many 
a  fantastic  form.  In  the  sparkling 
waters  of  the  little  harbor  the  native 
youth  are  sporting  with  a  joyous  laugh¬ 
ter  which  falls  pleasantly  on  the  ear. 
The  clear  blue  sky  is  dappled  with 
fleecy  cloudlets,  and  from  its  tall  white 
staff  floats  the  dear  old  flag,  carrying 
one’s  heart  and  thoughts  to  friends  and 
country  far  away. 

Sometimes  the  scene  is  very  different. 
Nature  gets  into  an  angry  mood.  The 
sky  darkens  and  sheets  of  rain  are 
poured  upon  the  earth.  Lightnings 
flash  and  the  thunder  rolls  in  deafening 
peal.  The  winds  howl  wildly,  the 
ocean  bursts  furiously  on  the  impend¬ 
ing  reef,  the  mountain  torrents  tear 
their  way  to  the  sea,  and  the  harbor  is 
a  sheet  of  foam.  But  that  is  only  at 
odd  times  in  the  wet  season.  To-day 
all  is  gentleness  and  peace. 

Nature  has  been  very  bountiful  to 
the  stalwart  brown  people  who  inhabit 
this  little  gem  of  an  island  and  who 
call  themselves  Maoris.  The  bread¬ 
fruit  and  the  cocoanut,  planted  by  their 


fathers,  give  abundant  food  merely  for 
the  gathering.  The  banana  requires 
very  little  labor.  -The  toothsome  chest¬ 
nut,  luscious  orange,  and  healthful 
lime,  with  other  w’ild  fruits  of  the  for¬ 
est,  are  to  be  had  for  the  picking.  Fish¬ 
ing  is  the  Maori’s  sport,  and  the  nutri¬ 
tious  taro,  yam,  and  kumera  make  lib¬ 
eral  return  for  the  fitful  labor  bestowed 
upon  them.  Cotton  of  excellent  qual¬ 
ity  is  allowed  to  grow  as  it  likes,  while 
thickets  of  wild  coffee,  twelve  to  twenty 
feet  high,  yield  fine  and  plentiful  crops, 
and  renew  themselves  from  the  berries 
that  fall  around.  Poultry,  once  domes¬ 
tic,  have  gone  wild  in  the  forest,  and 
the  Maori  shoots  them  as  the  whim  may 
dictate.  But  his  great  stand- by  is  the 
pig,  pride  of  his  heart,  centre  of  his 
feasts,  and  nuisance  in  the  roads  over 
all  of  which  he  is  allowed  freely  to 
roam.  Seven  or  eight  pounds  sterling 
will  he  pay  for  a  full  grown,  ill-bred 
porker,  when  the  death  of  a  relation, 
or  some  other  great  event  calls  for  pigs 
of  more  than  usual  size.  Yet  even  for 
this  much-prized  animal  nature  has 
provided  the  cocoanut,  the  mammy-ap¬ 
ple,  and  other  excellent  food,  requiring 
only  occasional  aid  from  the  maize  which 
our  brown  friend  sometimes  condescends 
to  grow. 

With  this  environment,  the  Maoris 
have  for  many  generations  occupied 
their  little  island.  They  now  number 
about  seventy  to  the  square  mile.  When 
Christianity  came,  seventy  or  eighty 
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years  ago,  the  population  exceeded  two 
hundred  to  the  mile.  They  worked 
harder  under  the  pressure  of  numbers, 
and  maintained  their  mental  vigor  by 
games  of  many  kinds,  by  dances  and 
rude  dramatic  performances,  and,  above 
all,  by  the  exercises  of  diplomacy  and 
of  arms  in  existing  or  ever-impending 
tribal  war.  Cannibals  also  were  they 
in  those  heathen  days,  but  healthy, 
strong  and  numerous  despite  all  the 
drawbacks  of  a  savage  life.  They  have 
been  dying  off  mysteriously  since  peace 
and  civilization  poured  their  blessings 
upon  thenn  Sad  to  say  they  have  at 
last  accepted  the  position  and  come  to 
regard  the  extinction  of  their  proud 
race  as  a  foregone  conclusion. 

The  Maori  lives  mainly  on  the  food 
that  nature  has  provided,  but  adds  to 
it  provision  of  various  kinds  imported 
from  other  lands.  His  native  cloth 
(tappa)  has  long  gone  out  of  use,  and 
European  fabrics  have  taken  its  place. 
The  men  are  clad  in  English  style, 
though  seldom  wearing  shoes.  The 
women,  also  shoeless  as  a  rule,  dress 
with  taste,  and  abjure  gorgeous  colors, 
sham  jewelry  and  loud  display,  but  are 
greedy  of  lace  trimmings,  ostrich  feath¬ 
ers,  artificial  flowers  and  adornments  of 
a  similar  kind.  To  pay  for  their  new 
wants,  the  copra  of  commerce  is  made 
from  the  dried  fruit  of  the  cocoanut. 
Cotton  is  picked,  or  the  magnificent 
oranges  are  gathered,  when  a  paying 
market  can  be  found.  They  take  the 
trouble  to  make  lime-juice  on  the  same 
condition,  but  their  chief  export  is 
coffee  for  which  a  market  is  always  sure. 
The  height  and  wildness  of  the  trees 
make  the  picking  of  the  berries  a  slow 
rocess,  but  planting  and  pruning  to 
eep  the  growth  within  bounds  would 
involve  too  much  continuous  care  to  be 
acceptable.  Manuring  the  Maori  re¬ 
gards  as  filthy  and  detestable,  a  prac¬ 
tice  unknown  to  his  fathers  and  excit¬ 
ing  only  disgust  in  himself.  Mean¬ 
while  the  coffee-tree  in  its  wild  state 
flourishes  as  the  Maori  did  in  his.  The 
breaking  of  the  branches  by  the  lads 
who  climb  to  pick,  may  serve  as  a  rough 
kind  of  pruning  and  do  for  the  coffee 
what,  in  old  times,  war  did  for  the  man. 

When  the  seasons  come,  copra  mak¬ 
ing,  cotton  picking,  and  coffee  or  orange 
gathering,  are  turned  into  picnic  per¬ 


formances  rather  than  made  work  in 
our  sense  of  the  term.  The  people  sally 
forth  from  the  village  in  merry  parties, 
and  in  this  spirit  the  whole  work  of 
the  country  is  done.  Saturday  they 
devote  to  cleaning  their  houses  and  col¬ 
lecting  and  preparing  food  for  the  Sun¬ 
day  which  is  observed  as  a  sabbath  of 
the  ancient  biblical  kind.  On  three  of 
the  week-days  there  is  early  morning 
service.  Every  day,  in  every  house¬ 
hold,  is  opened  and  closed  with  hymns 
and  family  prayer.  On  Sunday,  clad 
in  their  best,  they  troop  to  church  or 
prayer-meeting  from  three  to  five  times 
a  day,  and  after  each  service  assemble 
in  appointed  sections  for  examination 
by  their  elders  as  to  the  sermon  they 
have  heard  or  the  Scripture  which  has 
been  read.  The  intervals  are  spent  in 
discussing  the  public  announcements — 
which  are  always  made  in  church  before 
the  service — or  in  the  gossip  and  bits  of 
‘scandal  which  they  dearly  love.  So  as¬ 
siduous  are  they  that  women  will  often 
leave  their  homes  at  daylight,  for  the 
early  Sunday  service  and  not  return  till 
the  day  is  done.  At  sunset  the  church 
is  closed.  There  are  no  evening  ser¬ 
vices  and  the  people  are  free,  once  more, 
to  resume  the  habits  of  ordinary  life. 

During  the  orange  season  some  of 
the  men  spend  their  Sundays  very  dif¬ 
ferently.  The  rest  of  the  people  being 
at  church,  especially  the  police  who 
must  all  be  church-members,  these  men 
resort  secretly  to  the  dark  recesses  of 
the  forest  and  drink  great  quantities  of 
a  stupefying  liquor  as  secretly  prepared 
by  the  fermentation  of  ripe  oranges, 
pineapples,  or  bananas,  the  orange  being 
most  used  and  greatly  preferred.  The 
making  of  “  bush  beer,”  as  it  is  call¬ 
ed,  is  prohibited  by  law,  and  the  mak¬ 
ers  and  drinkers  are  fined  heavily. 
— when  detected,  something  like  a 
pound  of  our  money  for  the  beer  and 
another  pound  for  breaking  the  Sab¬ 
bath  day.  Happily,  in  this  case,  Sun¬ 
day  comes  but  once  a  week,  for  on  other 
days  little  bush  beer  is  taken,  and  au 
habitual  Maori  sot  is  unknown.  To 
make  this  more  clear  it  may  be  well  to 
add  that  a  recent  law  prevents  either 
Maori  or  white  man  from  getting  im¬ 
ported  liquor  without  a  previous  permit 
attended  with  somewhat  tedious  for¬ 
malities.  He  can  only  obtain  it  for  his 
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own  use,  and  no  public  house  or  other 
place  for  the  sale  of  liquor  “  to  be  drunk 
on  the  premises,”  is  allowed.  Out  of 
the  forest  a  drunken  Maori  is  therefore 
very  rarely  to  be  seen. 

The  population  consists  of  distinct 
tribes  each  tracing  descent  from  one  of 
the  canoes  in  which  the  ancestors,  mi¬ 
grating  centuries  ago  from  distant  isl¬ 
ands,  discovered  that  upon  which  their 
descendants  now  dwell.  Each  tribe 
has  its  chiefs  or  nobles  in  regular  grada¬ 
tion  of  rank,  and  at  its  head  an  ariki 
or  sovereign  chief  descended  from  the 
gods  in  the  old  land  from  wliich  the  an¬ 
cestor,  the  original  ariki,  came.  The 
ariki  is  often  tlie  great  landowner,  but 
in  some  cases  the  conquering  ancestor 
parcelled  out  the  land  among  his  fol¬ 
lowers  content  to  accept  their  fealty  and 
war  service  as  his  own  reward.  Times 
have  changed  and  the  value  of  the  war 
service  is  reduced  to  nil.  The  fealty, 
the  rank,  and  the  old  personal  rever¬ 
ence  remain,  but  the  power  falls  to  the 
landowners  who  become  the  real  rulers 
oE  the  tribe. 

The  highest  chiefs  or  nobles  owe  cer¬ 
tain  well-understood  services  to  the 
ariki  and  to  the  tribe,  but  have  all  held 
the  land  in  their  own  right  since  the 
first  migration  to  the  island.  A  pres¬ 
ent  possessor  may,  for  just  cause,  be 
deprived  by  the  ariki  of  rank  and  land, 
but  both  must  remain  in  the  family 
from  among  whom  a  successor  is  at  once 
appointed.  The  “  komana”  stands 
next,  the  only  difference  being  that  his 
services  must  be  rendered  through  one 
of  the  nobles  to  whom  it  is  credited, 
and  never  directly  by  himself.  After 
him  comes  the  rangatira,  a  tenant  at 
will  of  the  ariki  or  of  the  chief  from 
whom  he  holds  the  land,  but  irremova¬ 
ble,  by  time-honored  custom,  so  long  as 
the  due  services  are  performed.  The 
services  of  these  three  orders  are  of  a 
public  nature ;  below  them  are  the 
“  rikirikis”  or  common  people,  descend¬ 
ants  of  the  slaves  brought  in  the  first 
migration  or  of  captives  since  made. 
Formerly  they  had  no  rights  and  were 
at  the  absolute  disposal  of  their  mas¬ 
ters.  Now  their  lot  is  much  lighter. 
The  duties  which  they  are  called  upon 
to  fulfil  are  of  a  menial  character,  but 
personally  they  are  protected  by  the  law 
and,  so  long  as  they  are  respectful  and 


obedient  and  perform  the  services  re¬ 
quired,  they  may  continue  to  occupy 
the  laud  given  for  their  use  by  the  mas¬ 
ters  to  whom  they  once  belonged.  Any 
lack  of  respect  or  obedience  was  in  the 
old  times  punished  with  relentless  se¬ 
verity,  and  the  effect  of  such  servitude 
is  perceptible  in  the  manners  and  hab¬ 
its  of  this  class  of  the  people.  As  to 
landowners  extorting  the  heaviest  ser¬ 
vice  or  the  largest  share  of  the  produce, 
by  stimulating  a  selfish  competition 
among  their  people,  that  would  be  re¬ 
garded  as  unnatural,  a  thing  not  to  be 
contemplated  by  any  one  aspiring  to 
the  respect  of  his  equals  or  the  regard 
of  the  people. 

A  curious  feature  is  the  election  of  a 
successor  on  the  death  of  the  ariki.  He 
or  she  is  chosen,  almost  invariably', 
from  among  the  nearest  of  kin,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  who  are  the 
nearest,  for  the  genealogy  of  each  great 
Maori  family  is  strictly  preserved.  The 
electors  are  the  arikis  of  the  other  tribes, 
but  the  election  must  be  confirmed  by 
the  nobles  of  the  tribe  of  the  deceased 
ariki,  for  with  them  the  formed  instal¬ 
lation  rests.  In  all  probability  this 
complex  arrangement  is  the  result  of 
some  old  attempt  to  preserve  the  peace, 
but  the  Maori  can  seldom  be  induced  to 
speak  freely  on  matters  involving  the 
rank,  precedence,  and  title  to  land. of 
great  persons.  The  political  arrange¬ 
ments  of  the  people  of  this  island  are  a 
fair  type  of  Maori  organization — varied 
in  detail  by  local  conditions  or  past 
events  —over  the  multitude  of  islands 
on  which  they  have  settled.  The  ariki 
exists  on  all,  but  in  some  of  them  all 
have  land  of  their  own  right  and  there 
is  greater  consequent  equality  and  inde¬ 
pendence  of  character  among  the  peo¬ 
ple.  Much  would  naturally  depend  on 
the  relative  positions  of  those  who  ar¬ 
rived  in  the  first  canoes  and  from  whom, 
barring  intervening  conquests,  the  pres¬ 
ent  possessors  are  descended. 

The  Maori  was  a  polygamist,  and  gen¬ 
erations  of  this  sensual  custom  have 
left  their  mark  on  the  ideas  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  In  this  respect  Christianity  has 
only  succeeded  in  putting  on  a  thin 
veneer,  and  his  idea  of  woman’s  posi¬ 
tion  has  not  yet  attained  the  compara¬ 
tive  purity  of  the  rudest  ages  of  mono- 
gamic  nations.  The  family,  in  the  do* 
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mestic  sense  of  the  term,  does  not  exist. 
The  man  is  less  an  individual  than  a 
member  of  the  tribe.  His  wife  was 
only  the  first  of  his  servants  and  most 
valuable  of  his  possessions,  and  many 
years  must  pass  before  she  can  be  differ¬ 
ently  regarded. 

Rank  and  precedence  are  strenuously 
upheld,  but  titles  of  courtesy  unknown. 
The  ariki  of  a  tribe  is  addressed,  like 
the  Pharaohs  of  old,  by  the  name  of 
the  original  ariki,  which  has  been  hand¬ 
ed  down  from  generation  to  generation. 
The  chiefs  are  addressed  by  their  fam¬ 
ily  names,  and  the  rest  of  the  people  by 
such  names  as  may  have  been  given  at 
birth.  The  Maori  race,  widespread 
over  the  vast  Pacific,  with  a  common 
language  and  a  common  ancestry,  has 
always  been  a  people  of  clans.  Their 
primitive  organization  is  still  main¬ 
tained  in  its  main  features  by  the  con¬ 
servative,  custom-loving  people  of  their 
several  islands. 

These  are  the  conditions  under  which 
the  Maori  has  lived  for  centuries  in  this 
particular  island.  Many  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  of  his  race  are  living  in  the  same 
way  in  other  lovely  archipelagoes  in 
which  he  has  made  a  new  home.  When 
an  island  is  volcanic  and  fertile  there  is 
al  ways  land  enough  and  to  spare.  W  hen 
of  coral  formation,  or  placed  on  the  low 
narrow  rim  of  an  Atoll  reef,  the  land  is 
prolific  in  cocoanuts,  but  produces  little 
else.  Fortunately  for  the  people  of 
these  low  islands,  the  surrounding  ocean 
and  the  enclosed  lagoon  teem  with  fish, 
and  valuable  pearls  and  pearl-shell  are 
often  found.  In  all  their  islands  each 
Maori  has  some  share  in  the  common 
possessions,  and  jiersonal  want  in  the 
midst  of  public  plenty  is  unknown.  A 
Maori  beggar  would  be  the  greatest  of 
curiosities.  Famine  may  possibly  come, 
but  cannot  starve  one  without  starving 
all.  Children  bring  with  them  no  care, 
being  provided  for  as  soon  as  born. 
Work  is  made  a  pleasure,  and  the  poor¬ 
est  breathes  as  pure  an  air  and  is  nearly 
as  well  fed  and  clothed  as  the  ariki 
whom  he  reverently  obeys.  Outcast 
women  are  unknown.  Fines  and  resti¬ 
tution  take  the  place  of  penal  imprison¬ 
ment.  There  is  not  a  lunatic,  a  jail, 
nor  a  consciously  degraded  person. 
The  sovereign  and  the  chiefs  are  in 
touch  with  the  people  and  the  people 
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are  in  touch  with  one  another.  The 
Maori,  in  short,  is  a  good  deal  of  a  So¬ 
cialist,  though  no  explanation  could 
make  him  understand  the  meaning  of 
the  term,  or  of  any  other  of  the  cut- 
atid-dry  systems  for  the  regulation  of 
that  mysterious  mixture — mankind. 

In  character  the  Maori  is  very  hu. 
man.  There  is  scarce  a  virtue  or  a  vice 
in  which  he  does  not  share.  Indolent 
yet  capable  of  great  and  enduring  exer¬ 
tion.  Earnest  yet  frivolous.  Conserv- 
ative  yet  eager  for  novelty.  Covetous 
yet  lavish  to  a  degree  when  the  whim 
takes  him  or  his  pride  is  concerned. 
Greedy  of  power  and  loud  in  self-asser¬ 
tion,  yet  kindljr  in  the  exercise  of  that 
power  when  his  vanity  or  superstition 
is  not  in  the  way.  Bold  and  daring  in 
action,  yet  slow  and  feeble  till  action  is 
almost  forced  upon  him.  Doggedly 
obstinate  yet  incapable  of  steady  per¬ 
severance.  Calculating  yet  thoughtless 
for  the  morrow.  Keenly  sensitive  to 
injustice  yet  careless  of  doing  it  to 
others.  An  inveterate  plotter  yet  in¬ 
capable  of  continued  secrecy.  Practi¬ 
cal  above  all  things,  yet  prone  to  fits  of 
furious  fanaticism.  Loyal  to  his  word 
when  pledged,  yet  ready  at  other  times 
to  lie  transparently  to  gain  his  end,  and 
equally  ready,  with  a  good-humored 
laugh,  to  admit  the  attempt  when 
openly  challenged.  Vindictive  yet  for¬ 
giving  and  forgetting  as  soon  as  satis¬ 
faction  has  been  obtained.  Cruel  when 
excited,  but  kindly  and  sympathetic  as 
a  rule.  Simple  as  a  child  and  cunning 
as  a  fox,  he  has  the  strictest  desire  to 
do  what  is  “  tika,”  i.e.,  “  the  correct 
thing”  according  to  his  own  code.  A 
man  hard  to  drive  but  easy  to  lead,  and 
more  infiuenced  by  a  timely  joke  or 
passing  feeling  than  by  the  soundest 
reason. 

This  is  the  Maori,  light  and  pleasure 
loving,  whom  the  early  missionaries 
fondly  strove  to  form  into  the  rigid 
Puritan  who  w'as  their  ideal.  They  be¬ 
came  his  devoted  teachers,  and  he  trans¬ 
ferred  to  them  much  of  the  awe  with 
which  the  old  heathen  priests  w’ere  re¬ 
garded.  He  followed  implicitly  the 
rules  which  they  laid  down  ;  became  a 
most  assiduous  church  attendant,  and 
will  not  munch  the  driest  biscuit  with¬ 
out  a  preliminary  prayer.  His  meet¬ 
ings  of  every  kind  are  opened  and  closed 
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with  prayer,  eveu  to  the  courts  of  law 
in  which  the  prisoner  will  often  be  seen 
shaking  hands  with  the  kindly  judge 
before  taking  his  place  at  the  bar.  He 
is  scrupulously  exact  in  all  religious  ob¬ 
servances.  The  church  became  the 
centre  of  his  social  and  political  life, 
and  his  greatest  punishment  is  the  loss 
of  church-membership  which  has  al¬ 
ways  been  an  indispensable  rpialification 
for  public  office  or  for  taking  any  part 
in  public  affiiirs.  In  all  that  I  am  writ¬ 
ing,  be  it  clearly  understood  that  the 
pure  Maori  alone  is  referred  to.  The 
half-castes— children  of  white  fathers — 
are  a  different  and  distinct  race.  Like 
their  fathers  they  are  far  less  careful  in 
religious  observance  and  always  ready 
to  rebel  at  too  strict  a  church  control. 
When  they  speak  or  read  English  the 
half-castes  are  sensitive  to  English 
rather  than  to  Maori  opinion,  and  are 
governed  in  social  life  by  English  ideas. 
Xor  must  it  be  supposed  that  even  the 
Maoris,  with  what  we  can  only  call  their 
laxity  of  view,  are  at  all  loose  in  ordi¬ 
nary  behavior.  They  are  perfectly  de¬ 
corous  in  manner,  and  any  indecency  of 
demeanor,  in  man  or  woman,  would 
meet  with  the  strongest  reprobation. 

In  political  life  the  division  of  pow¬ 
ers  is  a  thing  hard  for  the  Maori  to  un¬ 
derstand.  As  in  church  matters  so  in 
politics.  Give  him  office  of  any  kind 
and  he  asserts  himself  in  all  things, 
officially  and  officiously,  as  a  ruler  of 
the  people.  His  opportunities  are  nu¬ 
merous,  for  the  laws  deal  with  every 
conceivable  fault.  Little  is  left  to  the 
conscience  of  the  individual.  A  man, 
for  example,  grieving  openly  for  a  de¬ 
ceased  Avoman  to  whom  he  was  not  re¬ 
lated,  is  made  to  answer  publicly  be¬ 
fore  the  judge  of  his  district.  His 
grief  becomes  primd  facie  evidence  of 
guilt,  and  he  must  free  himself  from  the 
suspicion  or  be  forthwith  fined.  These 
laws,  narrow  and  rigid  in  the  spirit  of 
the  time  when  they  were  conceived, 
were  regarded  as  coming  from  the 
Church,  to  the  members  of  which  the 
administration  was  also  strictly  con¬ 
fined.  The  secular  and  clerical  powers 
thus  got  frightfully  mixed  and  expul¬ 
sion  from  church-membership  became  a 
potent  weapon  in  the  hands  of  a  prac¬ 
tically  irresponsible,  numerous,  and 
ubiquitous  police.  The  social  position. 


the  union,  and  the  numbers  of  this 
powerful  body,  comprising  often  an 
eighth  or  a  tenth  of  the  whole  popula¬ 
tion,  made  the  police  absolute  despots. 
Their  method  was  equally  objectionable, 
for  it  consisted  of  unceasing  espionage 
at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night.  Ko 
system  could  be  more  destructive  to 
self-respect,  sincerity,  and  independence 
of  mind  or  character.  The  Maori  has 
gone  through  it  in  a  manner  which  Avar- 
rants  the  strongest  hope  for  the  future 
if  his  decay  can  be  arrested  and  if  time 
and  opportunity  be  alloAved. 

Be  it  here  remembered  that  the  early 
Missions  Avere  avoAvedly  dispatched  Avith 
the  paramount  object  of  saving  souls, 
and  that  the  missionaries  Avere  selected 
with  that  paramount  aim  in  view.  The 
affection  and  respect  Avhich  they  won 
from  the  heathen  and  cannibal  natives, 
and  Avhich  their  successors  have  re¬ 
tained,  are  the  most  complete  proofs  of 
devotion  to  the  good  of  the  people. 
They  improved  their  habits  and  taught 
many  useful  arts,  but  it  is  no  disparage¬ 
ment  to  say  that  the  worldly  knowledge 
and  political  infiuence  of  nearly  all  the 
early  missionaries  were  extremely  lim¬ 
ited.  With  such  light  as  they  had  in 
these  Avorldly  matters,  the  foundation 
was  laid  and  their  successors,  men  of 
wider  culture  and  greater  knoAvledge  of 
the  Avorld,  are  bound  to  touch  that 
foundation  Avith  tenderness  and  respect. 
They  Avho  criticise  mission  work  are  too 
often  forgetful  or  ignorant  of  these 
facts.  I  refer  to  them  because  my  OAvn 
appreciation  of  the  great  Avork  achieved 
makes  me  desirous  to  avoid  misunder¬ 
standing  in  the  frank  criticism  Avhich 
many  of  the  present  missionaries  would 
gladly  court.  Let  any  one  stand  on 
the  beach  of  an  island  Avhence  eight  or 
ten  Maori  young  men  are  departing 
with  Avives,  and  perhaps  children,  to 
serve  as  missionaries  to  the  savages  of 
New  Guinea  or  other  wild  land.  They 
have  literally  to  tear  themselves  from 
the  weeping  friends  Avho  cluster  round, 
and  who  have  good  reason  to  fear,  be¬ 
tween  fever  and  savages,  that  they  will 
see  them  no  more.  Occasions  like  this 
are  the  missionary’s  true  day  of  joy  and 
triumph.  Pity  only  that  the  Maoris 
thus  sent  forth  are  not  better  equipped 
in  literature  and  worldly  knowledge  ; 
but  that  can  only  be  when  access  is 
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efforts  to  be  still  or  to  read  in  the  hot 
sun,  with  the  cheering  hope  that,  if  he 
live  long  enough,  he  too  may  be  mould¬ 
ed  into  a  shape  more  suitable  to  the 
conditions  under  which  Providence  has 
placed  him. 

The  women  are  a  potent  factor  in  isl¬ 
and  life  and  must  not  be  forgotten. 
Liquid  dark  eyes,  soft  voices,  affection¬ 
ate  and  merry  dispositions,  light  brown 
skins  of  ivory  smoothness,  and  grace¬ 
fulness  in  every  movement,  are  their 
most  striking  characteristics.  Seldom 
are  they  to  be  seen  in  a  passion,  and 
not  a  single  “  cuss  word”  for  man  or 
woman  is  to  be  found  in  the  vocabulary 
of  this  charming  people.  In  the  most 
furious  rage  they  can  only  call  each 
other  cat,  bullock:,  dog,  goat,  sheep,  or 
pig.  The  most  deadly  is  “  wild  duck,” 
implying  a  bastard,  a  child  whom  no¬ 
body  will  own.  The  women  of  this  isl¬ 
and  are  fair  types  of  the  women  of  other 
islands  inhabited  by  the  Maori  race,  in 
warm  regions  where  the  chilliness  of 
the  water  does  not  deter  from  its  free 
use.  4'he  women  of  Tahiti  are  as  nota¬ 
ble  examples  and  c^uite  enough  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  Mutiny  of  the  Bounty. 
After  their  stay  at  that  enchanting  isl¬ 
and,  the  reluctance  of  the  sailors  to  re¬ 
turn  to  the  discipline  of  a  British  man- 
of-war,  with  a  martinet  as  administra¬ 
tor,  is  easily  understood.  They  had 
lived  the  Tahitan  life  long  enough  to 
be  bewitched — not  long  enough  for  the 
reaction  to  set  in. 

Much  of  this  remarkable  gracefulness 
in  men  and  women  is  due  to  the  dances, 
which  bring  every  joint  and  muscle  into 
play.  The  combined  movements  are 
monotonous  but,  to  the  individual,  each 
movement  is  part  of  a  calisthenic  exer¬ 
cise  that  ought  to  make  the  fortune  of 
any  enterprising  person  introducing  it 
to  other  countries.  A  native  teacher, 
even  when  preaching  from  a  big,  over¬ 
grown,  ugly  pulpit,  is  a  picture  in  his 
action,  and  the  women  are  equally 
graceful  whether  walking  or  sitting, 
washing  clothes  in  the  brook,  or  en¬ 
gaged  in  any  of  their  ordinary  avoca¬ 
tions.  The  old  heathen  dances,  many 
of  them  far  from  modest,  were  sup- 
ressed  with  a  high  hand  by  the  early 
lissions,  but  in  later  days  the  natives 
have  gradually  recovered  the  best  and 
practise  them  wdth  great  assiduity. 


Their  musical  ability  is  marked.  They 
pick  up  English  airs  with  ease  and  have 
lately  taken  to  w’altzes  and  polkas, 
which  they  accompany  wdth  accordeon 
or  such  other  instrument  as  they  can 
command.  About  their  own  musical 
instruments  the  least  said  the  better, 
for  beyond  monstrously  large  and  deaf¬ 
ening  drums,  with  some  of  a  milder  size 
but  equally  unmelodious  tone,  they 
have  none  worth  even  casual  mention. 

Divorce  has  always  been  a  fruitful 
source  of  trouble  to  native  and  mis¬ 
sionary.  Technically  it  does  not  exist, 
for  a  decree  of  divorce  is  in  itself  un¬ 
known,  and  only  when  wishing  to  be 
remarried  does  a  native  think  of  legal 
separation  from  the  wife  who  has  de¬ 
serted  him  or  from  whom  he  may  have 
parted.  The  remarriage  includes,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  a  divorce  to  the  party 
so  remarried.  The  missionaries  set 
their  faces  firmly,  from  the  first,  against 
divorce  as  destructive  of  the  family  life 
whicli  they  fondly  hoped  at  once  to  es¬ 
tablish,  after  their  own  ideal,  among 
the  long  polygamous  Maori.  Their  law 
fixed  five  years’  desertion  and  absence 
from  the  island  as  the  only  ground. 
The  law  was  disregarded  whenever  the 
ariki’s  consent  to  remarriage  could  be 
obtained,  a  consent  which  the  mission¬ 
ary,  especially  if  a  native,  was  seldom 
able  to  dispute.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
neither  marriage  nor  divorce  would  be 
of  much  importance  if  jniblic  opinion 
only  were  concerned.  Nobody  would 
think  one  whit  the  worse  of  the  man  or 
woman  who  dispensed  with  both  ;  but 
the  fines  of  the  new  law  and  the  expul¬ 
sion  from  church -membership  are  big 
practical  penalties  not  to  be  disregard¬ 
ed.  Hence  marriage  is  eagerly  sought, 
and  when  divorce  is  in  the  way  much 
trouble  and  difficulty  are  sure  to  follow 
with  a  law  so  rigid  as  to  be  practically 
of  no  avail. 

The  Maori  cannot  understand  why 
any  one  should  take  intoxicating  liquor 
without  a  clear  determination  to  get 
drunk.  Accordingly  he  gets  drunk  at 
intervals  on  his  bush  beer,  but  an  ha¬ 
bitual  sot  is  unknown.  Lately  he  has 
taken  to  opening  tea  shops  in  rivalry 
with  those  started  by  Chinese  traders 
in  the  island.  These  tea  shops  are  his 
gossiping  places  and  do  a  thriving  trade. 
The  most  noteworthy  thing  is  their 
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being  owned  by  Joint  Stock  Companies, 
who  build  and  work  them  and  divide 
the  profit  among  themselves.  For  the 
Maori,  socialistic  in  so  many  of  his 
ways,  this  is  a  new  departure.  Does  it 
mark  the  beginning  of  a  new  era,  of  a 
new  life  based,  like  our  own,  on  the 
recognition  of  individual  gain  and  the 
cultivation  of  individual  greed,  as  the 
strongest  possible  incentives  to  enter¬ 
prise,  and  the  best  possible  foundation 
for  national  progress  and  prosperity  ? 

They  have  also  of  late  developed  a 
taste  for  the  ownership  of  smart,  fast 
little  schooners  with  which  they  go 
from  island  to  island,  over  many  hun¬ 
dred  miles  of  ocean,  and  carry  native  pas¬ 
sengers,  in  dangerously  large  numbers, 
as  their  best  and  most  paying  freight. 
If  one  settlement  or  island  has  a  vessel, 
the  rest  will  not  be  outdone  and  must 
soon  have  theirs  also.  They  even  build 
their  own  vessels  at  times,  for  the  men 
are  often  good  artisans  as  well  as  bold 
and  skilful  sailors.  Their  shipping 
ventures  are  never  a  success  from  the 
financial  point  of  view.  Unlike  the  tea 
shops  a  dividend  is  unknown,  the  ves¬ 
sels  being  regarded  more  as  yachts  than 
business  ventures,  and  direct  profit  a 
matter  of  secondary  importance.  In 
the  end  the  vessel  runs,  uninsured, 
upon  a  coral  reef  or  goes  quickly  to 
disorder  and  decay. 

On  the  whole,  life  is  pleasant  to  the 
people  of  this  and  similar  islands,  but 
grave  drawbacks  must  be  taken  into  ac¬ 
count.  There  is  the  saddening  want 
of  solid  enterprise,  of  attempt  at  any 
undertaking  irom  which  immediate  re¬ 
turns  cannot  be  expected.  There  is 
the  more  saddening  belief  in  their  own 
eiftinction  as  a  people,  by  which  the 
absence  of  enterprise  is  often  excused. 
National  progress,  in  an  ignorant  com¬ 
munity  so  organized  and  under  such 
conditions,  must  be  too  slow  to  be  ap- 
reciable.  National  sentiment  is  un- 
nown  and  inconceivable.  The  tribe 
bounds  the  patriot’s  horizon,  is  too 
W'eak  to  stand  on  its  own  merits,  and 
can  only  maintain  itself  by  jealously  be¬ 
grudging  the  smallest  advantage  to  other 
tribes  lest  its  own  relative  importance 
be  diminished.  Jealousies,  tribal,  fam¬ 
ily,  and  personal,  thus  become  one  of 
the  most  marked  features  in  island  life 
and,  when  fairly  roused,  outweigh  all 
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other  considerations.  There  being  no 
steady  industry,  no  reserve  of  capital, 
and  no  united  tribal  action,  it  follows 
that  there  can  be  no  material  growth  of 
national  wealth  to  promote  progress  in 
its  higher  sense  of  mental  cultivation, 
or  in  its  highest  sense  of  giving  strength 
and  solidarity  to  this  scattered  peo¬ 
ple. 

How  to  remove  the  evil  but  retain 
the  good,  how  to  stimulate  the  faculties 
of  this  ancient,  brave,  manly,  and  in 
many  respects  most  likable  people,  and 
how  to  make  their  lovely  islands  the 
rich  gardens  for  which  nature  has  adapt¬ 
ed  them,  are  the  hard  problems  before 
those  who  seek  to  save  the  Maori  from 
the  slow  extinction  which  seems  to 
threaten  him.  Teaching  English  must 
be  the  first  step.  By  it  alone  can  he 
gain  access  to  new  ideas  and  be  saved 
from  the  perils  of  mental  inanition. 
The  task  is  not  easy,  but  should  be  pos¬ 
sible  so  far,  at  all  events,  as  to  give  ac¬ 
cess  to  English  books,  even  as  in  early 
days  bright  English  boys  had  access  to 
Latin.  The  establishment  of  planta¬ 
tions  by  some  race  more  trained  to  such 
work  is  also  indispensable.  The  intro¬ 
duction  of  suitable  settlers  to  farm 
small  coffee  plantations  is  the  best  jdan 
yet  suggested.  Coffee  is  almost  indig¬ 
enous,  and  its  cultivation  would  have 
many  attractions  for  people  w’ith  small 
capital  whose  habits  and  training  unfit 
them  for  the  rougher  farming  of  a 
colder  clime.  Such  planters  could  get 
labor  enough  from  adjacent  Maori  isl¬ 
ands  too  poor  for  their  own  peoide’s 
proper  subsistence.  These  laborers 
would  come  as  voluntary  immigrants, 
and  pay  their  own  passages  if  sure  of 
work.  For  large  plantations,  with 
their  inevitable  importation  of  laborers 
of  inferior  race  willing  to  be  landed  un¬ 
der  contract  and  to  work  in  regular 
gangs,  there  is  no  room  in  any  but  the 
very  largest  islands.  Coffee  growing, 
on  small  plantations,  with  the  charm¬ 
ing  climate  of  the  smaller  islands,  offers 
many  inducements,  but  it  would,  in  all 
respects,  be  better  for  several  to  settle 
together,  and  to  make  the  necessary 
preliminary  arrangements  with  the  na¬ 
tive  owners  of  the  land  for  the  occupa¬ 
tion  of  the  large  proportion  lying  idle 
on  their  hands.  Such  an  immigration 
would  be  highly  desirable  in  the  inter- 
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ests  of  the  natives  as  well  as  of  the 
planters  themselves. 

As  a  study  of  humanity  in  some  of 
its  aspects,  the  Maori  people  offer  much 
tliat  is  of  interest,  but  the  most  benefi¬ 
cent  work  would  be  an  investigation, 
by  competent  persons,  into  the  causes 
that  are  leading  to  the  gradual  extiuc- 
tion  of  a  race  once  prolific,  hardy  and 
adventurous,  and  still  possessing  many 
manly  and  valuable  qualities.  For  hun¬ 
dreds  of  years  they  must  have  boldly 
wandered  over  this  great  ocean  from 
the  far  Ilawaiki,  which  all  regard  as 
their  traditional  home.  Now  that  they 
are  fading  away,  would  it  not  be  a  great 
and  useful  work  to  discover  what  is 
wrong  in  their  food,  clothing,  habits  or 


mode  of  life,  or  to  trace  the  unseen 
biological  causes  of  their  decay  ?  The 
inquiry  need  not  be  costly,  for  with  a 
suitable  selection  of  some  small,  cen¬ 
tral,  well-peopled  island,  or  group  of 
islands,  the  result  might  reasonably  be 
expected  to  apply  to  all  the  numerous 
archipelagoes  of  the  Pacific  in  w'hich 
the  race  is  found.  Many  theories  have 
been  formed,  but  none  based  on  the 
careful  observation  which  competent 
scientific  men  alone  can  make.  The 
English  colonies  are  not  yet  prepared 
to  undertake  such  an  inquiry.  Is  there 
no  Society  in  England,  so  full  of  men 
competent  for  the  duty,  that  would  un¬ 
dertake  the  task  ? — Fortnightly  Review. 
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A  GREAT  Frenchman  has  told  us  what 
a  fascination  there  was  for  him  in  the 
title  of  an  Italian  book.  Opinion,  Queen 
of  the  World.  A  mighty  queen  she  is, 
for  her  sway  is  almost  universal ;  yet 
was  ever  another  princess  so  fickle  ?  A 
century  ago  she  told  the  world  it  was 
her  pride  to  be  the  mistress  of  Jean 
Jacques  Rousseau.  Who  will  tell  us 
how  many  lovers  she  has  since  favored  ? 
And  so  many  of  them  have  been  far  less 
worthy  !  Yet  Rousseau’s  life  was  not 
blameless.  He  has  indeed  been  accused 
of  nearly  every  vice  of  character  ;  and, 
once  the  glory  of  France,  he  is  to-day 
only  a  pathetic  figure  among  the  broken 
idols  of  our  race. 

Jean  Jacques  and  his  works  occupy 
more  than  eighty  pages  in  the  catalogue 
of  the  library  in  the  British  Museum  ; 
surely,  then,  enough  has  now  been  said 
about  him.  Yet  it  is  well  to  revise  our 
literary  judgments  from  time  to  time  ; 
moreover,  a  man  of  genius  is  so  rare 
and  so  interesting,  that  we  can  hardly 
say  too  much  about  him,  provided  we 
can  say  it  in  the  right  way.  Nor  can 
we  forget  that  Rousseau  was  one  of  the 
greatest  powers  in  literature  of  the  last 
hundred  and  fifty  years. 

A  well  informed  little  book  on  Rous¬ 
seau,  by  M.  Arthur  Chuquet,  was  added 
some  time  ago  to  the  series  of  French 
Great  Writers  ;  and  it  tempted  us  to 
trace  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes 


and  elsewhere  the  history  of  French 
opinion  concerning  Rousseau.  The 
articles  of  Geoi’ge  Sand,  Sainte-Beuve 
and  others  are  for  the  most  part  eulogis¬ 
tic  of  Rousseau’s  literary  genius.  But 
a  later  critic,  M.  Ferdinand  Brunetiere, 
has  struck  a  different  note  ;  not  only 
does  M.  Ferdinand  Brunetiere  seem  to 
regard  Rousseau  as  a  broken  idol,  but 
as  one  that  should  straightway  be  burnt. 
The  opinions  of  so  accomplished  a  critic 
command  respect,  and  we  must  come 
back  to  jM.  Brunetiere. 

In  a  discourse  at  the  inauguration  of 
a  statue  to  Rousseau  in  1889  M.  Jules 
Simon  observed  :  “  Of  Rousseau  it  has 
been  said  that  he  formed  a  new  social 
system,  and  a  new  order  of  men.”  This 
was  the  general  opinion  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  century  ;  and  Napoleon  ex- 
ressed  not  merely  his  own  thought, 
ut  the  thought  of  France,  when  he 
said,  “  There  w'ould  not  have  been  a 
Revolution  without  Rousseau.”  Even 
if  this  be  called  an  extreme  view,  the 
man’s  far-reaching  influence  is  unques¬ 
tionable.  No  doubt  Napoleon,  if  he 
were  alive  to  day,  would  admit  that 
Rousseau,  judged  by  our  present  stand¬ 
ards,  was  only  a  moderate  Radical  in 
spite  of  all  his  wild  paradoxes.  Our 
contemporaries  freely  describe  them¬ 
selves  in  a  manner  that  would  have 
startled  Voltaire  or  Rousseau.  A  much- 
advertised  Norwegian  playwright,  for 
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instance,  has  recently  told  us  through 
a  newspaper  that  he  is  “  an  anarchist 
and  individualist.”  If  a  third  term  be 
required  to  complete  the  category,  it 
was  uot  for  him  to  supply  it.  The 
great  writers  of  the  eighteenth  century 
said  many  foolish  things,  but  they  never 
went  the  length  of  describing  them¬ 
selves  in  this  unseemly  way.  But  as 
an  example  of  the  admiration  which 
Rousseau  excited  among  his  contem¬ 
poraries,  take  the  following  portion  of 
an  epitaph  :  “  Weep,  passer-by  :  here 
lies  the  man  in  whom  were  united  all 
the.  qualities  that  were  most  esteemed 
by  ancient  Greece  and  Rome, — the  se¬ 
verity  of  Cato  with  the  eloquence  of 
Demosthenes,  Plato’s  sublimity  of  soul 
with  the  pride  of  Diogenes.”  The 
Avriter  of  epitaphs  is  privileged  to  give 
himself  away.  Rousseau  had  none  of 
the  stoic’s  severity,  which  was  rooted 
in  self-discipline  and  self-control ;  nor 
had  he  much  of  Plato’s  sublimity  of 
soul.  The  eloquence  of  Demosthenes 
he  had,  and  something  of  the  pride  of 
Diogenes.  The  philosopher  of  the  bar¬ 
rel  was  not  a  man  of  mean  powers,  but 
he  w'as  none  the  better  for  copying  so 
closely  the  habits  and  manners  proper 
to  the  kennel.  In  this  respect  Jean 
Jacques  occasionally  imitated  Diogenes, 
though  he  was  otherwise  free  from  the 
bitter  humors  of  the  cynic. 

But  for  the  moment  let  us  put  aside 
the  question  of  public  opinion  respect¬ 
ing  Rousseau,  and  try  to  see  the  man 
himself. 

Jean  Jacques  was  born  at  Geneva  on 
the  28th  of  June,  1712.  His  father 
was  a  weak  man  who  loved  fine  phrases, 
and  from  him,  no  doubt,  the  son  in¬ 
herited  his  fondness  for  melodramatic 
ellect.  His  mother  died  in  giving  life 
to  the  child.  Born  in  the  city  of  Cal¬ 
vin,  he  had  by  nature  something  of  the 
Calvinist’s  intensity,  but  none  of  his 
feeling  for  right  conduct.  llis  sur¬ 
roundings  were  plebeian  ;  his  meagre 
education  was  irregular,  and  suited  to 
the  son  of  a  “  man  of  sentiment.”  Let 
it  count  as  a  virtue  that  in  his  boyhood 
he  loved  Plutarch. 

He  was  apprenticed  at  thirteen  to  a 
notary,  but  Avas  soon  declared  to  be  in¬ 
capable.  Other  callings  were  tried  Avith 
little  better  result.  The  young  Rous¬ 
seau  was  not  industrious ;  he  was  a 
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dreamer,  acutely  sensitive,  easily  led, 
and  Avithout  any  true  strength  or  eleva¬ 
tion  of  character.  Later  in  life  his 
keen,  overstrained  sensibility  marked 
him  off  from  other  men  ;  but  in  his 
youth  this  sensibility  can  have  seemed 
nothing  but  a  fatal  Aveakness.  llis 
father  had  left  Geneva,  in  circumstances 
not  entirely  creditable  to  him,  Avhen  his 
son  Avas  only  ten  years  old  ;  and  the 
boy  was  then  taken  in  charge  by  one 
relative  after  another,  until  at  sixteen 
he  in  his  turn  rmi  away  frotn  Geneva, 
and  began  that  vagrant,  aimless  life 
Avhich  was  to  last  so  many  j’ears.  He 
has  described  this  early  life  fully  (in  a 
great  number  of  instances  too  fully)  in 
Gie  Confessions.  In  that  singular  au- 
tobiograjihy  he  is  guilty  of  all  sorts  of 
exaggeration,  but  notwithstanding  this, 
he  has  given  a  truer  picture  of  himself 
than  any  one  else  has  given  of  him. 

At  Turin  in  1728  he  became  a  con¬ 
vert  to  the  Church  of  Rome  without 
any  seriousness  of  purpose,  Avhich  made 
it  easy  for  him  in  the  course  of  years 
(when  convenience  pointed  that  Avay) 
to  change  his  religion  a  second  time. 
After  the  first  change,  he  alternated 
between  the  parts  of  lackey  and  vaga¬ 
bond  until  in  1731  he  Avent  to  Annecy, 
to  the  house  of  Mine,  de  Warens.  I’liey 
were  already  ktiown  to  each  other,  for 
she  had  acted  as  spiritual  directress  to 
the  youth  prior  to  the.  affair  at  Turin, 
lie  lived  in  her  house  many  years,  and 
all  through  life  kept  a  AV’arni  affection 
for  her.  It  Avas  a  strange  household  ! 
Mme.  de  Warens  Avas  not  without  charm 
or  intelligence,  but  she  had  no  princi¬ 
ples  and  no  delicacy.  Jean  Jacques 
Avas  kept  at  her  expense  ;  and  after  a 
time  he  had  the  footing  of  a  loA'cr. 
Other  needy  adventurers  who  lived  upon 
this  frail,  good-natured  Avoman,  had  the 
same  footing.  It  is  a  vulgar  drama,  in 
which  the  actors  strain  overmuch  one’s 
spirit  of  indulgence  too  far  ;  they  were 
a  rascally  crcAv. 

The  house  of  Mme.  de  Warens,  first 
at  Annecy,  then  at  Les  Charmettes, 
may  be  described  as  Rousseau’s  home 
for  about  nine  years.  There  Avas  a 
break  now  and  then,  but  the  youth  Avas 
glad  to  be  back  again,  for  he  had  knoAvn 
hunger  aAvay  from  this  singular  home. 
He  had  no  duties,  though  he  some¬ 
times  amused  himself,  and  helped  to 
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keep  the  world  going,  by  sorting  plants 
or  watering  the  garden  ;  for  the  rest, 
he  read  with  little  system,  and  played 
with  the  subject  of  music.  The  life  of 
the  galley-slave  would  have  been  bet¬ 
ter  !  Let  us,  however,  bo  just,  and 
state  that  during  the  last  year  of  his 
life  at  Les  Charmettes  he  studied  seri¬ 
ously,  and  thought  deeply  about  many 
things  ;  also  he  shook  off  his  old  light¬ 
heartedness,  and  yielded  somewhat  to  a 
spirit  of  brooding,  which  in  later  years 
easily  developed  into  a  whining  misan¬ 
thropy. 

In  1741,  when  he  was  in  his  twenty- 
eighth  year,  he  went  to  Paris,  and  the 
Swiss  vagabond  must  henceforth  bo 
reckoned  a  Frenchman.  As  this  is  his 
first  important  appearance  in  the  great 
world,  we  may  here  fitly  glance  at  the 
man  apart  from  his  surroundings. 

lie  was  not  uncomely,  for  he  had 
good  features  and  brilliant  eyes,  a  face 
full  of  intelligence  and  sensibility.  In 
the  engraving  of  the  pastel  by  Latour, 
prefixed  to  M.  Chuquet’s  book,  there 
is  a  great  want  of  refinement  about  the 
lower  part  of  the  face,  but  this  may  be 
in  some  degree  the  fault  of  the  engrav¬ 
er  ;  it  is  not  so  pronounced  in  any  other 
engraving  we  have  seen  of  that  portrait. 
To  a  man  like  Rousseau,  who  was  al¬ 
ways  pining  for  the  love  of  women,  a 
good  presence  was  not  a  drawback  ;  but 
in  other  respects  the  poor  fellow  was 
ill-equipped  for  the  warfare  of  life. 
He  was  twenty-eight  years  old  and  with¬ 
out  a  calling,  without  money  also,  or 
powerful  friends.  A  brave  man  would 
find  here  nothing  insuperable,  but 
Rousseau  was  not  brave.  Picture  the 
man,  and  say  whether  courage  usually 
goes  with  such  qualities  :  a  sensibility 
so  keen  that  in  poet  or  artist  you  look 
in  vain  for  the  like  ;  an  intellect  cer¬ 
tainly  acute,  but  untrained  and  incapa¬ 
ble  of  continuous  thought ;  an  imagina¬ 
tion  powerful  but  disordered,  and  seem¬ 
ing  with  the  intellect  to  work  only  at 
the  call  of  passion, — what  we  may  call 
a  sensual  intellect,  a  sensual  imagina¬ 
tion  ;  an  almost  total  lack  of  will,  a 
morbid  self-consciousness,  and  an  enor¬ 
mous  vanity  ;  without  tact,  awkward, 
ingenuous,  provincial ; — what  an  outfit 
for  a  man  at  the  start  of  life  !  If  he 
had  been  wicked,  there  is  always  the 


possibility  of  repentance ;  but  Rous¬ 
seau  was  a  weak  man,  not  strictly  a  bad 
one.  Add  to  what  has  just  been  said  a 
still  worse  weakness ;  an  order  of 
thought  cankered  at  the  source,  intro¬ 
spective,  making  healthy  activity  im¬ 
possible,  and  fatal  to  true  nobleness  of 
character.  Who  would  venture  to  pre¬ 
dict  that  any  intellectual  or  moral  or¬ 
der  could  be  evolved  out  of  elements 
such  as  these : 

He  is  the  spiritual  father  of  the  Ham¬ 
let,  the  Master  of  Ravenswood,  of  our 
century, — that  type  of  mind  which  in 
the  character  of  Rene  has  been  fixed  by 
the  genius  of  Chateaubriand.  Here  we 
have  Hamlet  with  a  complicated  form 
of  mental  disease  ;  we  shall  not  explain 
it  by  saying  the  will-power  is  weak,  and 
the  thinking  power  in  excess.  Rene, 
like  the  others,  is  in  the  grip  of  fate, 
but  he  has  a  blight  more  deadly  than 
theirs  ;  and  worst  of  all  the  wretch  is 
full  of  self-|)ity  !  This  frame  of  mind 
has  given  itself  various  names  since 
Rousseau’s  day,  and  it  is  still  among  us, 
with  a  new  and  foolish  name.  It  was 
Ren6-ism  many  years  ago  ;  it  \sjin-de- 
now.  What  is  it  but  the 
soul’s  Augean  stable?  If  the  gods 
would  send  us  a  spiritual  Hercules  to 
clear  it,  we  would  thank  them  night 
and  day. 

Rousseau,  father  of  this  sickly  fam¬ 
ily,  regards  himself  as  the  stricken  dar¬ 
ling  of  fate  ;  not'  once  will  he  see  that 
destiny  is  to  be  won  over  by  the  strong 
man,  and  made  into  a  pleasant  yoke¬ 
fellow.  The  inner  peace  and  breadth 
and  serenity  of  the  great  spirits  will 
never  be  his  ;  in  lieu  of  this  ho  will 
(after  death)  help  to  “  make  history” 
in  a  very  tragical  manner. 

In  Paris  he  rented  a  garret  and  tried 
to  live  by  teaching  music,  in  the  mean¬ 
time  struggling  hard  to  earn  a  reputa¬ 
tion  as  a  man  of  original  mnsical  genius. 
He  was  at  Venice  for  a  while  as  secre¬ 
tary  to  the  French  ambassador  there  ; 
and  soon  after  his  return  to  Paris  he 
took  Theresa  Le  Vasseur  for  a  mistress. 
She,  not  liking  to  come  empty-handed, 
brought  her  family  to  live  upon  the 
foolish  Jean  Jacques.  We  cannot  write 
the  name  Le  Vasseur  without  thinking 
of  a  word  that  was  used  much  too  often, 
and  sometimes  cruelly,  by  the  ruling 
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class  a  century  ago — canaille ;  v/hat 
other  word  would  so  justly  describe 
them  ? 

It  was  not  until  1750  that  he  became 
famous  by  the  publication  of  his  Dis¬ 
course  on  Arts  and  Sciences.  His  ear¬ 
lier  performances,  whether  musical  or 
literary,  had  not  been  of  much  import¬ 
ance  ;  and  he  had  earned  bread  for  him¬ 
self,  Theresa,  and  other  Le  Vasseurs, 
by  acting  as  secretary  to  M.  Franceuil, 
and  by  teaching  or  copying  music.  It 
was  about  this  time  he  first  gave  him¬ 
self  the  airs  of  a  misanthrope,  forced, 
he  thought,  to  do  so  as  a  logical  conse¬ 
quence  of  his  churlish  attitude  toward 
society,  set  forth  in  the  Discourse  afore¬ 
said.  But  he  continued  to  seek  fame 
both  as  a  musician  and  a  writer  of  prose. 
His  Village  Sorcerer  in  1753  added  to 
his  reputation,  and  brought  him  money  ; 
it  would  have  secured  him  a  pension,  if 
he  had  not  taken  fright  at  the  thought 
of  an  interview  with  the  King.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  his  performance  in  music,  he 
wrote  some  articles  for  the  Encyclopce- 
dia  ;  and  in  1754  he  published  his  first 
well-written  w^ork,  the  Discourse  on 
Ineqttality. 

In  April,  1756,  through  the  kindness 
of  Mme.  d’Epinay,  he  took  possession 
of  the  Hermitage,  near  the  woods  of 
Montmorency,  where  he  lived  about 
two  years.  This  period  was  chiefly  re¬ 
markable  for  his  violent  and  unrequited 
passion  for  Mme.  dTIoudetot,  a  relative 
of  his  protectress,  w'ho  had  already  a 
lover  in  St.  Lambert.  Rousseau  has 
told  us  that  he  had  no  regard  for  the 
women  of  his  own  class, — he  “  sighed 
for  ladies”  ;  yet  he  w'as  never  the  lover 
of  a  woman  of  quality.  Shall  it  be  said 
that  all  is  contradiction  in  the  life  of 
this  man  ?  He  pined  to  be  the  lover  of 
a  countess  ;  yet  within  his  circle  of  con¬ 
quest  you  see  only — Theresa  le  V’asseur  ! 

The  sojourn  at  the  Hermitage  came 
to  an  end  with  much  bitterness  of  feel¬ 
ing  on  the  part  of  both  Mme.  d’Epinay 
and  Jean  Jacques.  He  was  suspicious, 
exacting,  ungrateful  : — What  can  you 
do  with  a  self-torturer  ?  This  was  at 
the  end  of  1757  ;  he  then  went  to  live 
at  Montmorency,  and  during  the  first 
weeks  of  his  residence  there  he  wrote 
the  Letter  to  M.  d' Alembert.  It  is  a 
condemnation  of  the  theatre,  admirably 
written,  partial,  austere.  Rousseau 


himself  was  a  disappointed  playwright, 
do  you  say  ?  Yes,  but  this  letter  is 
more  than  a  veiled  expression  of  disap¬ 
pointment  ;  the  half-developed  side  of 
Rousseau,  the  Hebrew  in  him,  here 
finds  a  voice. 

At  Montmorency  he  gained  the  friend¬ 
ship  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Lux- 
embourg,  and  he  soon  became  their 
guest.  It  is  astonishing  that  this  un¬ 
derbred  man  of  genius  should  have  re¬ 
ceived  such  kindness  from  the  proud 
aristocracy  of  that  period.  From  this 
place  he  sent  to  the  press  that  strange, 
fascinating,  unwholesome  book.  The 
JVeto  Ileloise,  soon  followed  by  The  So¬ 
cial  Contract  and  by  Emile.  The  Eew 
Ileloise  was  one  of  the  greatest  literary 
successes  of  the  age,  and  gave  Jean 
Jacques  a  place  beside  the  envied  Yol- 
taire. 

Kow  came  the  foolish  quarrel  with 
Voltaire.  The  poem  on  the  earthquake 
at  Lisbon  had  filled  Rousseau  with  in¬ 
dignation,  and  he  wrote  to  defend  Provi¬ 
dence  against  the  attacks  of  the  scejiti- 
cai  Voltaire.  Whatever  we  may  feel  as 
to  the  literary  merit  of  that  poem,  it  is 
impossible  to  forget  that  the  subject  is 
not  poetical.  Moreover,  the  man  who 
has  accepted  in  the  clearness  of  day  a 
theory  of  the  universe  that  gives  him  a 
living  faith,  and  sustains  him  in  the 
conflicts  of  life,  will  not  be  forever  dis¬ 
tressed  by  an  earthquake  ;  and  if  noth¬ 
ing  less  will  move  him  to  deal  with  the 
question  of  moral  evil,  that  terrible 
problem  will  not  occupy  him  long.  The 
deep  thinker  does  not  wait  for  an  earth¬ 
quake.  Voltaire  had  too  keen  an  inter¬ 
est  in  literature  and  stock-jobbing  to 
suffer  long  from  any  of  the  worst  forms 
of  despair  ;  while  Rousseau’s  apology 
for  Providence  is  frenzied  in  tone  and 
greatly  below  its  theme.  Jean  Jacques 
ended  a  second  letter  to  Voltaire  with 
an  over  emphasized  passage  not  free 
from  insolence  ;  and  henceforth  the  two 
men,  rivals  already  in  literature,  wore 
rivals  also  in  the  art  of  abuse.  Vol¬ 
taire  in  one  letter  calls  Rousseau  “  a 
lackey  of  Diogenes,”  “  an  utter  fool,” 
”  a  ferocious  wild  beast  that  should  be 
seen  only  through  the  bars  of  a  cage, 
and  touched  only  with  a  pole.”  Such 
are  the  amenities  of  literature  ! 

Voltaire  was  ill  when  Rousseau’s  let¬ 
ter  reached  him,  and  he  sent  only  a 
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note  to  acknowledgQ  it,  promising  to 
reply  later  on.  “  Since  that  time,” 
says  Jean  Jacques  in  the  Confessions, 
“  Voltaire  has  published  the  answer  he 
promised  me,  which  I  did  not  receive. 
This  is  the  story  Candide,  of  which  I 
am  unable  to  speak,  as  I  have  not  read 
it.”  He  thus  missed  reading  the  witti¬ 
est  of  books,  if  his  statement  be  correct, 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  it.  He 
has  himself  told  us  (what  certainly  was 
true)  that  he  was  indifferent  to  ridicule, 
blit  could  not  endure  scorn.  It  has 
been  said  that  Rousseau  had  no  suffi¬ 
cient  ground  for  believing  his  letter  to 
Voltaire  on  the  earthquake  gave  birth 
to  Candide.  Mr.  John  Morley,  in  his 
able  work  on  Rousseau,  expresses  this 
opinion.  We  do  not  share  it ;  indeed 
we  are  convinced  that  Pangloss  is  Rous¬ 
seau  ;  the  date  of  the  publication  of 
Candide  alone  would  justify  this  view, 
if  other  circumstances  did  not  favor  it. 
The  character  of  Pangloss  is  plainly 
suggested  in  Rousseau’s  letter  of  1757. 
If  this  did  not  give  Voltaire  the  idea, 
where  else  did  he  get  it  ?  V^oltaire  did 
not  write  satires  that  had  no  special 
application. 

Emile  was  published  in  May,  1702, 
and  within  a  month  it  was  publicly 
burnt,  and  the  author  was  to  have  been 
arrested.  Fortunately  through  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  his  friends  he  was  able  to 
leave  Montmorency,  and  take  refuge  at 
Yverdun  in  Switzerland.  The  ortho¬ 
dox  Swiss,  however,  who  found  a  home 
for  Voltaire,  would  not  give  a  home  to 
their  countryman  who  had  written 
Emile.  He  therefore  went  to  Motiers, 
a  short  distance  from  Yverdun,  which 
brought  him  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
Prussia.  The  letter  in  which  he  an¬ 
nounced  this  to  Frederick  is  eminently 
characteristic  of  Rousseau  ;  it  is  not  a 
courtier’s  letter,  yet  few  courtiers  could 
have  flattered  so  adroitly.  “  Much  evil 
have  I  spoken  of  you  ;  I  may  yet  speak 
more.  In  spite  of  this, — driven  from 
France  and  Geneva,  and  from  the  Can¬ 
ton  of  Berne — I  come  for  shelter  to 
your  states.  Was  I  wrong  in  not  doing 
this  at  first  ?  It  may  be  ;  you  are  not 
unworthy  of  the  eulogy.  Sire,  I  de¬ 
serve  no  favor  at  your  hands,  and  I  seek 
none  ;  but  it  seems  right  to  tell  your 
Majesty  that  I  am  in  your  power,  and 
New  Sebies. — Vol.  LIX.,  No.  2. 


by  my  own  act.  Do  with  me  as  shall 
seem  good  to  your  Majesty.” 

At  Motiers  he  had  the  good  fortune 
to  win  the  friendship  of  George  Keith, 
Earl  Marischal  of  Scotland  ;  and  it  is 
to  Rousseau’s  credit  that  he  always  re¬ 
membered  with  gratitude  the  kindness 
he  received  from  this  generous  man. 
At  this  place  he  wrote  his  Letter  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Paris,  in  reply  to  the 
condemnation  of  Emile  which  that  ec¬ 
clesiastic  had  published.  The  arch¬ 
bishop  was  within  his  rights  in  con¬ 
demning  the  pamphlet ;  but  he  was  not 
wise  in  matching  himself  against  such 
an  antagonist.  At  Motiers,  where  he 
assumed  the  Armenian  dress,  Rousseau 
lived  for  a  little  more  than  three  years, 
and  he  would  have  remained  there 
longer  if  the  populace  had  not  risen 
against  him.  It  was  not  a  noble  con¬ 
cern  for  piety  that  led  the  mob  to  per¬ 
secute  Rousseau  ;  mobs  are  not  usually 
swayed  by  motives  of  that  kind.  Rous¬ 
seau  was  unpopular  because  he  had  in 
his  Letters  from  the  Mountains  spoken 
disrespectfully  of  the  Swiss  ;  Voltaire 
maliciously  helped  to  brew  the  tempest, 
and  the  clergy  did  the  rest. 

Jean  Jacques  left  Motiers  in  terror, 
and  went  to  the  Isle  of  St.  Peter  in  the 
Lake  of  Bienne.  Here  he  lived  less 
than  two  months,  the  happiness  of 
which  he  has  described  in  a  noble  piece 
of  prose,  and  then  the  powers  at  Berne 
commanded  him  to  quit  their  territory. 
The  poor  hunted  man  in  his  despair 
begged  them  to  give  him  for  the  rest 
of  his  life  the  shelter  of  a  prison  !  A 
few  mouths  later,  at  the  invitation  of 
Hume,  he  came  to  London.  The  six¬ 
teen  months  of  his  stay  in  England 
(first  in  London,  then  at  Woottou  in 
Derbyshire)  were  not  hajipy.  He  dis¬ 
liked  our  climate,  which  in  itself  is  not 
an  evidence  of  eccentricity ;  he  was 
wildly  suspicious,  and  sometimes  half- 
insane.  In  writing  at  Wootton  the  first 
part  of  his  Confessions,  he  no  doubt 
found  pleasure,  for  he  loved  to  dwell 
upon  the  memories  of  his  youth  ;  and 
he  hoped  (foolish  man  !)  that  this  book 
would  put  him  right  with  the  world. 
At  length  came  the  quarrel  with  Hume, 
and  literary  Europe  was  filled  with 
the  reports  of  it.  Rousseau  w'as  half 
mad,  and  Hume  (like  his  century)  had 
14 
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no  magnanimity.  Full  of  imaginary 
wrongs,  looking  upon  all  men  as  his 
enemies,  Jean  Jacques  took  flight  back 
to  France. 

Henceforth  he  wrote  nothing  of  mo¬ 
ment,  except  the  second  part  of  The 
Confessions,  and  The  Musings  of  a 
Lonely  Rambler,  which  is  really  a  third 
part,  for  it  is  purely  autobiographical. 
His  Dialogues  are  important  only  as  a 
proof  that  he  sometimes  lost  all  mental 
balance. 

The  rest  of  his  life  has  been  described 
as  full  of  gloom,  but  it  was  so  only  in 
part.  He  had  perhaps  as  much  inter¬ 
mittent  happiness  as  at  earlier  periods 
of  his  life,  but  his  sensibility  became 
more  acute  as  physical  power  declined  ; 
he  was  sometimes  insane, — no  other 
word  will  describe  his  condition.  What 
need  to  dwell  upon  these  last  years  ?  It 
is  not  the  spectacle  of  a  great  spirit 
that  fights  to  the  end,  and  makes  death 
almost  winning.  He  is  stricken,  and 
you  see  it  all  too  plainly.  His  death 
took  place  on  the  2nd  of  July,  1778  ; 
whether  it  was  natural  or  self-sought, 
is  not  and  cannot  be  known. 

The  words  of  Frederick  the  Great, 
with  which  M.  Chuquet  closes  his  book, 
give  us  the  attitude  toward  Rousseau 
which  we  think  should  be  that  of  all  men 
of  right  feeling.  “  You  ask  me  what 
I  think  of  Rousseau,’’  wrote  Frederick 
to  Voltaire.  “  We  must  pity  the  un¬ 
fortunate  ;  it  is  only  perverse  souls  that 
judge  them  harshly.”  This,  however, 
13  not  the  general  feeling.  In  reading 
many  criticisms  upon  Jean  Jacques  we 
have  concluded  that  he  is  to  many  per¬ 
sons  a  monster  such  as  is  sketched  by 
Macaulay  in  that  study  in  black  and 
red  which  ho  offered  as  a  portrait  of 
Barr^re.  Perhaps  it  is  difficult  to  avoid 
strong  feeling  in  presence  of  Rousseau  ; 
yet  after  all  he  was  a  man,  and  his  fail¬ 
ings  are  human,  not  satanic.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  charges  against  him  are  that  ho 
sent  his  illegitimate  children  to  the 
hospital  for  foundlings,  and  that  he 
confessed  all  his  sins  with  a  proud  and 
detestable  frankness,  regarding  this  as 
a  sufficient  expiation.  It  is  very  un¬ 
clean  ;  yet  some  of  us  meet  men  in  so¬ 
ciety  who  have  not  even  taken  this 
trouble  with  their  illegitimate  children, 
and  it  has  never  been  observed  that  we 
shudder  in  their  presence.  The  truth 
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is,  Rousseau  did  what  millions  of  ordi¬ 
nary  men  are  doing  every  day  ;  though 
he  sinned  and  suffered  fitfully  from  re¬ 
morse,  he  did  not  repent.  Now  repout- 
ance  (as  an  English  writer  has  nobly 
said)  is  “  the  most  divine  of  all  the  acts 
of  man”  ;  yet  how  rare  it  is,  how  in- 
finitely  difhcult  !  Let  us  take  a  single 
illustration  of  what  has  just  been  said 
about  the  general  sentiment  of  dislike 
for  Rousseau.  Not  long  ago  in  an  Eng¬ 
lish  paper  we  read  these  words,  “  Hy 
his  side  Voltaire  is  an  angel  of  light.” 
Our  admiration  for  Voltaire’s  literary 
faculty  is  by  no  means  lukewarm,  but 
we  see  little  of  the  angel  in  that  writer 
of  a  hundred  volumes.  Rousseau,  with 
all  his  errors,  had  in  him  more  than 
Voltaire  of  the  material  out  of  which 
saints  are  made.  Ho  had  reverence ; 
who  will  say  as  much  for  Voltaire? 

We  have  already  sketched  Rousseau’s 
character  ;  what  he  was  at  twenty -eight, 
when  he  came  to  seek  fame  in  Paris,  he 
remained  to  the  last.  His  wider  ex¬ 
perience  and  intellectual  pursuits  did 
not  alter  his  frame  of  mind,  for  he  was 
to  the  end  the  creature  of  a  disordered 
imagination  and  a  morbid  sensibility. 
The  lives  of  wise  men  are  directed 
either  by  general  elevation  of  character 
or  by  sheer  strength  of  will  ;  with  Rous¬ 
seau  sensibility  had  to  answer  for  the 
one  or  the  other,  and  no  gift  of  the  seer 
is  needed  in  such  a  case  to  foretell  the 
result.  He  had  chosen  for  his  motto 
the  three  Latin  words  which  proclaim 
that  it  is  well  “  to  give  up  one’s  life  to 
the  truth.”  It  is  singular  that  M.  Re¬ 
nan,  one  of  the  greatest  of  Rousseau’s 
literary  sons,  had  for  a  motto,  “  I  have 
sought  the  truth.”  Rousseau  would 
have  done  better  to  treasure  the  fine  say¬ 
ing  of  Bossuet  (and  of  all  men  Rousseau 
is  surely  the  one  to  whom  it  is  least  ap¬ 
plicable),  “  A  great  soul  is  always  mas¬ 
ter  of  the  body  which  it  animates.” 

It  was  not  his  felicity  to  attain  self- 
mastery  ;  it  would  have  been  little  less 
than  a  miracle  if  he  had  done  so.  Now 
if  his  deranged  sensibility  had  not 
touched  his  literary  work,  we  might 
have  let  it  go  with  the  briefest  com¬ 
ment.  But  partly  by  the  contagious 
nature  of  his  mental  disease,  and  partly 
by  pure  strength  of  genius,  he  created 
a  revolution  in  literature,  and  gave  to 
Europe  a  style  of  writing  which  for 
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more  than  a  hundred  years  has  held 
the  fashion.  Say,  if  you  like,  with 
M.  Ferdinand  Brunetiere,  that  Jean 
Jacques  was  the  greatest  of  egotists, 
that  his  whole  literary  life  was  a  voyage 
of  discovery  along  the  dreary  coast  of 
the  ego ;  it  is  for  the  most  part  true. 
And  for  this  reason  we  cannot  judge 
him  as  an  artist ;  he  has  no  detachment 
from  self.  A  religious  writer  has  lately 
said  that  Rousseau  was  too  much  of  a 
prophet  to  be  an  artist ;  he  had  too 
much  of  the  unrest  of  tlie  prophet  to 
breathe  the  serene  air  which  is  life  to 
the  artist.  Ilis  fervor  is  that  of  the 
special  pleader,  who  is  eager  to  produce 
an  immediate  effect  and  is  unscrupulous 
about  his  means.  If  nothing  else  will 
avail,  he  will  weep,  and  that  certainly 
must  be  convincing.  But  how  far 
from  the  method  of  the  artist  !  He 
usually  begins  wdth  a  paradox,  and 
thinks  out  his  subject  as  he  proceeds  ; 
the  paradox  has  given  him  a  start,  which 
is  always  a  difticult  matter.  lie  does 
not  take  in  advance  a  comprehensive 
view  of  his  subject,  and  settle  at  once 
those  questions  of  selection  and  arrange¬ 
ment  which  the  artist  cannot  evade ; 
nor  does  he  know  whether  the  subject 
in  hand  shall  occupy  one  hundred  or 
five  hundred  pages  ;  so  much  will  de¬ 
pend  upon  his  humor. 

We  have  twice  mentioned  IM.  Brune¬ 
tiere,  and  have  alluded  to  the  sharp 
things  he  has  said  about  Rousseau  at 
various  times  in  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Moudes.  One  or  two  sentences  will 
plainly  show  his  position  ;  “  Rousseau 
IS  the  most  eloquent  of  lackeys.  .  .  . 
If  I  wished  to  give  in  a  word  an  almost 
complete  description  of  Jean  Jacques, 
I  should  say  that  he  alone  stands  for 
me  as  the  plebeian  invader  of  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  literature.”  The  comparison 
with  the  lackey  has  been  overdone. 
Even  M.  Cliuquet,  who  has  so  much 
admiration  for  Rousseau,  quotes  ap¬ 
provingly  this  remark  of  Mine,  de 
Boutllers  respecting  The  Confessions : 
“  These  infamous  memoirs  are  the  con¬ 
fessions  of  the  lowest  type  of  lackey, 
or  of  a  person  of  meaner  condition.” 
Fenelon  might  justly  have  said  this,  if 
so  saintly  a  man  could  have  been  quite 
so  uncharitable  ;  but  the  contemporaries 
of  Iiousseau  were  on  a  different  level. 
The  fashionable  world  of  that  day  found 


pleasure  in  La  Pucelle,  and  (still  worse, 
if  possible)  in  the  best-known  work  of 
Brantome,  a  man  to  whom  nature  de¬ 
nied  a  moral  sense  in  order  that  he 
might  paint  vice  without  misgiving. 
The  persons  who  delighted  in  such  cor¬ 
rupt  literature  could  not  without  affec¬ 
tation  have  been  pained  by  Rousseau’s 
vices,  or  by  his  want  of  reticence.  Yet 
this  does  not  cover  the  whole  ground. 
A  historian  of  the  Church  has  called 
Voltaire’s  La  Pucelle  “  worthy  of  Sod¬ 
om”  ;  and  Brantome’s  work  may  be 
said  to  be  worthy  of  Gomorrah  (a  more 
pleasant  comparison  would  not  meet 
the  case)  ;  but  Voltaire  and  Brantome 
are  not  plebeian, — theirs  is  the  vice  of 
the  drawing-room,  not  of  the  servants’ 
hall.  The  tradition  of  literature  had 
long  been  aristocratic,  and  Rousseau 
broke  with  it,  not  indeed  with  premedi¬ 
tation,  but  in  obedience  to  a  law  of  his 
being  ;  in  him  the  leaven  of  the  new 
time  was  at  work.  It  was  at  work  also  in 
others,  in  Diderot,  for  instance  ;  yet  M. 
Brunetiere  thinks  it  is  just  that  Rous¬ 
seau,  whose  influence  was  paramount, 
should  take  most  of  the  blame.  If  any 
one  must  be  blamed,  it  is  the  men  who 
first  developed  the  art  of  printing,  the 
popes  and  kings  who  permitted  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  that  art,  and  the  men  of  sci¬ 
ence  whose  discoveries  have  changed 
many  of  the  conditions  of  human  life. 
Why  not  at  once  quarrel  with  a  thun¬ 
derstorm  ?  It  would  be  more  sensible 
to  censure  the  whole  race  of  men,  be¬ 
cause  at  the  right  moment  it  could  not 
produce  a  sound  thinker  and  a  waiter 
of  genius  capable  of  exercising  upon  the 
world  a  greater  influence  than  Rous¬ 
seau’s.  If  you  do  so,  you  ought  as  a 
matter  of  consistency  to  make  it  known 
to  everybody  included  in  the  censure  ; 
and  that  might  be  difficult. 

Enough  for  us  to  judge  where  the 
evidence  is  clear.  Let  us  speak  first  of 
Rousseau’s  defects.  He  is  a  remark¬ 
able  example  of  the  thinker  in  whom 
passion  is  forever  taking  the  place  of 
reason,  who  lives  upon  half-truths.  A 
single  illustration  will  be  enough,  and 
wo  will  take  it  from  The  Discourse  on 
Inequality:  “The  riot  which  ends  in 
the  death  or  deposition  of  a  sultan,  is 
as  lawful  as  the  acts  by  which  he  could, 
the  day  before,  dispose  of  the  fortunes 
and  lives  of  his  subjects.  As  his  posi- 
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tion  was  maintained  only  by  force,  so 
by  force  only  is  he  overthrown.  Thus 
everything  happens  according  to  the 
law  of  nature  ;  and  whatever  may  be 
the  outcome  of  these  frequent  and  sud¬ 
den  revolutions,  nobody  has  the  right 
to  complain  of  the  injustice  of  his  fel¬ 
lows,  but  merely  of  his  own  indiscretion 
or  ill-luck.”  To  a  generation  that  is 
acquainted  with  the  political  uses  of 
dynamite,  these  words  of  Rousseau  may 
appear  mild ;  let  it,  however,  bo  re¬ 
membered  that  he  was  not  a  salaried 
assassin,  but  an  original  thinker  and  a 
man  of  genius.  The  wretches  who 
commit  crimes  for  political  purposes 
usually  drift  into  the  hands  of  the  exe¬ 
cutioner,  and  the  business  is  at  an  end  ; 
but  Rousseau’s  influence  did  not  end  at 
his  death.  Now  if,  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  human  affairs,  these  words  of 
Rousseau  may  with  justice  be  put  into 
practice,  it  follows  that  Charlotte  Cor- 
day  s  act  in  killing  Marat  may  not  have 
been  a  crime  ;  it  was  such  teacbing  as 
Rousseau’s  (whether  she  was  conscious 
of  it  or  not)  that  gave  her  the  inspira¬ 
tion.  Charlotte  Corday’s  act  ^oas  a 
crime  ;  only  a  perverted  moral  sense 
will  deck  it  out  with  fine  phrases. 

It  was  upon  such  false  rhetoric  as  this 
that  the  souls  of  men  like  Danton  and 
Robespierre  had  been  fed  ;  with  such 
windy  half-truths  they  pointed  'their 
speeches,  and  thrilled  the  murderous 
gangs  that  worked  with  them.  In  Eu¬ 
rope  to-day  there  is  more  of  this  kind 
of  spurious  coin  in  circulation  than  ever 
before  in  any  age  of  the  world.  Rous¬ 
seau  and  his  followers  would  make  all 
men  equal ;  their  desire  was  to  return 
to  a  state  of  nature,  whatever  such  a 
phrase  may  mean.  The  Rousseaus  of 
our  day  are  indifferent  as  to  whether 
we  go  back  to  nature  or  forward  to  an¬ 
archy  ;  it  is  enough  for  them  to  hate 
all  inequality  and  time-honored  usage. 
The  conventions  of  society,  they  say, 
are  artificial ;  of  course  they  are, — so  is 
all  the  work  of  man.  All  art  and  liter¬ 
ature  and  political  machinery  are  neces¬ 
sarily  artificial ;  what  is  there  within 
the  experience  of  man  which  is  not  so, 
except  his  inner  life  ?  The  social  usages 
of  any  day  are  not  more  artificial  than 
socialism  itself  would  be  ;  they  are  not 
more  artificial  than  trades-unions,  or 
co-operative  societies,  or  any  other  meth¬ 
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od  by  which  the  mind  of  the  nineteenth 
century  expresses  itself.  A  well-known 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
speaking  lately  in  public  on  behalf  of  a 
friend  X.,  said  :  “  I  am  told  X.  is  not 
respectable  ;  well,  when  he  is,  he  will 
be  fit  for  a  prison  or  a  lunatic  asylum.” 
This  is  the  political  folly  of  Rousseau, 
which  graces  “the  first  assembly  of 
gentlemen  in  the  world.”  Here  we 
have  a  portion  of  M.  Brunetidre’s  charge 
against  Rousseau  ;  the  plebeian  in  him 
is  shown  by  a  blind  hatred  of  social 
usages.  When  a  man  seriously  gives 
expression  to  such  sentiments  as  we 
have  just  quoted  from  Rousseau  and 
the  politician,  it  is  fitting  that  at  the 
moment  of  uttering  them  he  should 
gesticulate  with  the  right  arm,  and  with 
the  left  press  to  his  heart  a  tankard  of 
beer. 

It  is,  however,  necessary  to  add  that 
much  of  Rousseau’s  writing  on  political 
and  social  questions  is  solid  and  well- 
reasoned.  When  he  writes  as  a  man  at 
war  with  society,  he  is  foolish,  hysteri¬ 
cal  ;  but  often  he  writes  after  the  man¬ 
ner  of  a  true  statesman.  He  is  gener¬ 
ally  remembered  only  as  a  revolutionary 
politician,  and  the  other  side  is  forgot¬ 
ten.  Now  with  all  his  dislike  for  what 
we  may  call  the  ornamental  side  of  so¬ 
ciety,  he  knew  Jis  well  as  the  statesman 
the  iron  force  of  custom,  the  need  for 
adapting  every  measure  of  government 
to  the  special  wants  of  the  race  at  any 
particular  time.  And  if  he  is  the  in¬ 
tellectual  parent  of  Danton,  we  must 
also  reckon  among  his  children  the  men 
who  gave  America  a  new  constitution. 
His  hostile  attitude  toward  society  is 
no  doubt  rooted  to  some  extent  in  envy  ; 
but  he  had  a  genuine  hatred  of  oppres¬ 
sion,  and  a  touch  of  that  burning  love 
for  the  whole  race,  that  transcendent 
charity,  which  from  time  to  time,  in 
saint  or  sage,  illumines  the  pathways  of 
men  as  with  a  divine  radiance.  Of 
this  spirit  there  is  in  him  a  trace  ;  hut 
it  is  a  long  way  from  Jean  Jacques  to 
St.  Francis  of  Assisi  ! 

It  is  not  only  by  his  political  passion 
that  Rousseau  shows  himself  to  be  in¬ 
curably  plebeian  :  you  see  it  also  in  such 
a  passage  as  the  following,  in  which  he 
is  speaking  of  the  quiet  and  rural  life 
that  would  best  please  him.  In  such  a 
place,  he  says,  there  would  be  “no  in- 
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I  trusive  lackeys  secretly  listening  to  our 
*  talk  ;  in  low  tones  finding  fault  with 

I  our  manners,  and  counting  with  envy 

I  the  pieces  as  we  eat  them  ;  taking  pleas- 
I  lire  ill  making  us  wait  for  something 
I  to  drink,  and  grumbling  because  the 
(  dinner  is  too  long.”  This  is  enough  to 
make  us  accept  Mine,  de  Boufller’s  de¬ 
scription  as  just  and  final.  Yet  Rous¬ 
seau  himself,  speaking  of  The  New 
]  Jleloise,  says  :  “  A  very  nice  insight, 
i  which  can  only  be  acquired  by  social 
intercourse  with  such  as  are  of  gentle 
birth,  is  necessary  to  understand  all  the 
subtle  mysteries  of  the  heart  with  which 
i  The  New  Heloise  abounds.  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  place  the  fourth  part  of  it 
'  upon  an  equality  with  La  Princesse  de 

;  CllvesP  The  charming  woman  who 

j  wrote  La  Princesse  de  CVeves  had  not 

j  Rousseau’s  eloquence,  but  she  had  re- 

I  pose,  perfect  tact  and  delicacy,  and 

j  every  patrician  grace.  Rousseau  was 

f  not  the  master  of  a  style,  either  in  life 

j  or  literature,  that  announced  high- 

breeding  ;  even  in  the  best  part  of  The 
5  New  lleldise  he  does  not  write  with  the 
!  restraint  and  ease  which  are  natural  to 
;  Mme.  de  La  Fayette. 

[;  The  ferment  which  exists  in  his  po- 
j  litical  writing  is  present  also  in  his  de- 

j  scriptions  of  the  passion  of  love,  for  he 

j  has  none  of  the  reticence  of  a  fine  na- 

I  ture.  You  feel  that  if  Jean  Jacques 

'  himself,  or  one  of  the  male  characters 

in  his  books,  had  like  Lovelace  been 
called  to  the  wars,  and  his  mistress  had 
I  pleaded  that  he  would  stay  at  home, 

I  neither  duty  nor  honor,  neither  the 

I  lust  of  action  nor  the  spirit  of  adven¬ 

ture,  would  have  constrained  him  to 
go.  The  sentimentalists  have  almost 
banished  from  literature  that  genius 
for  adventure  which  in  many  old  books 
enthralls  the  generous  reader.  Take 
Chateaubriand,  for  example,  in  describ¬ 
ing  the  places  he  has  seen,  or  in  depict¬ 
ing  the  lives  of  the  American  Indians 
in  Les  Natchez,  he  has  none  of  this 
spirit.  The  diseased  self-consciousness 
communicates  its  own  blight  to  every¬ 
thing  that  comes  within  touch  of  it. 
Nor  is  this  baleful  shadow  over  our 
prose  only  ;  it  has  tainted  our  poetry 
also.  It  will,  we  think,  appear  to  our 
grandchildren  that  nearly  all  the  writ¬ 
ing  of  the  sentimentalists  has  been  done 
at  a  distance  from  human  life.  There 


is  no  pulse  in  it.  The  impression  which 
it  is  likely  to  leave  with  them  is  not 
that  of  a  triumphant  victory  of  mind, 
but  rather  a  victory  of  the  senses.  It 
questions  and  murmurs  against  fate  too 
much,  and  has  none  of  that  elevation 
of  spirit  which  is  at  once  joy  and  repose. 

If  Rousseau  has  any  literary  or  other 
merit,  it  is  time  we  said  a  word  for  it. 
What  a  breath  of  the  country  did  he 
bring  into  literature  !  In  modern  prose 
before  his  day,  where  the  classical  tradi- 
tiou  had  been  followed,  nature  had  al¬ 
ways  been  described  in  the  baldest  man¬ 
ner,  and  instead  of  the  sweet  odors  of 
flowers  and  the  fulness  of  vegetable  life, 
we  find  only  the  picture  of  a  herbalist’s 
collection  of  dried  plants.  Rousseau’s 
love  for  the  country  was  the  purest  pas¬ 
sion  of  his  life  ;  arid  in  his  descriptions 
of  rural  scenes  he  is  not  only  an  origina¬ 
tor,  but  a  true  enchanter  also.  If  you 
would  measure  the  extent  of  his  origi¬ 
nality,  take  any  passage  from  Swift  or 
Voltaire,  and  compare  it  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing,  from  the  fourth  book  of  The 
Confessions:  “The  dawn  was  so  en¬ 
chanting  that  I  dressed  myself  in  haste, 
and  went  into  the  country  to  see  the 
rising  of  the  sun.  Oh  the  pleasure,  the 
charm  of  that  morning  !  It  was  the 
middle  of  summer  ;  the  earth  was  ar¬ 
rayed  in  all  her  wealth  of  grass  and 
flowers  ;  the  nightingales,  whose  sing¬ 
ing-time  would  soon  be  over,  sought 
with  delight  to  give  their  sweetest  song  ; 
all  the  birds,  in  concert  bidding  fare¬ 
well  to  spring,  hailed  the  dawn  of  a 
lovely  summer-day  ;  .  .  This  ren¬ 
dering  of  a  delightful  passage  is  not 
satisfactory  ;  no  translation  ever  is,  in 
such  a  case.  Where  the  thought  or 
sentiment  to  be  conveyed  from  one  lan¬ 
guage  to  another  is  without  literary 
form,  translation  is  usually  not  diffi¬ 
cult  ;  but  where  the  charm  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  is  chiefly  in  the  music  of  each  line 
or  the  cadence  of  each  sentence, '  ad¬ 
equate  translation  is  impossible.  Even 
if  you  do  produce  a  rhythmical  effect 
that  is  satisfying,  it  is  your  own,  and 
not  the  same  as  your  author’s.  There¬ 
fore  our  translations  from  Rousseau 
must  of  necessity  do  him  injustice. 

Now  the  prose  of  Swift  or  Voltaire 
makes  its  appeal  too  exclusively  to  the 
intellectual  side  of  our  nature ;  the 
emotions  are  not  touched  by  it.  Rous- 
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seau  brought  into  prose  a  new  form  of 
witchery,  that  went  no  doubt  to  the 
other  extreme,  and  made  its  appeal  al¬ 
most  entirely  to  the  emotions.  It  is 
not  perfect  prose,  for  such  a  prose 
would  be  at  once  as  sure  and  light  of 
touch  as  Voltaire’s,  while  it  would  be 
as  capable  of  satisfying  the  emotions  as 
the  prose  of  Rousseau.  The  master  of 
such  a  style,  however,  is  yet  to  come  ; 
and  in  the  meantime  we  will  not  praise 
in  a  half-hearted  way  the  great  and 
original  writer  who  first  in  modern 
classical  prose  described  hill  and  dale, 
the  flowers  and  the  fields,  with  that 
magic  which  before  had  belonged  only 
to  poetry. 

Rousseau,  as  M.  Chuquet  and  others 
have  pointed  out,  is  the  true  father  of 
romanticism.  Ho  it  was  who  first  en¬ 
tered  that  new  world,  and  his  banner  is 
flying  there  still,  though  many  would 
have  us  believe  that  the  device  upon  it 
is  not  Rousseau’s.  We  do  not  even 
think  with  M.  Chuquet  that  Rousseau’s 
method  of  description  has  been  im¬ 
proved  by  later  writers  ;  Chateaubriand 
and  a  few  others  have  painted  larger 
pictures,  but  not  with  Rousseau’s  sim¬ 
plicity  and  unerringness.  Jean  Jacques’ 
coloring  is  not  too  rich,  and  he  does  not 
mar  his  pictures  by  excess  of  detail. 

His  influence,  we  see,  has  been  great, 
and  is  beyond  dispute  ;  he  gave  to  liter¬ 
ature  a  new  manner  of  describing  na¬ 
ture,  and  to  prose  a  new  rhythm  and  a 
larger  expression  of  emotion.  By  all 
this  he  has  added  permanently  to  the 
joys  of  our  race,  and  he  has  the  grati¬ 
tude  of  every  true  lover  of  humane  let¬ 


ters.  The  evil  service  he  has  done  to 
literature  has  been  chiefly  by  the  glori¬ 
fication  of  self,  and  of  this  enough  has 
been  already  said.  But  there  is  a  side 
of  his  influence  which  we  have  not 
touched  upon  ;  he  first  gave  anytliing 
like  a  full  expression  to  that  feeling  for 
religion  without  dogma,  at  once  scepti¬ 
cal  and  reverent,  which  has  found  a 
larger  utterance  in  M.  Ernest  Renan. 
It  is  not  likely  M.  Renan  ever  realized 
that  he  was  in  this  sense  a  child  of 
Jean  Jacques  ;  the  position  of  the  two 
men  toward  religion  is  nevertheless  es¬ 
sentially  the  same.  In  M.  Renan  it 
was  in  a  manner  fortified  by  a  profound 
erudition  which  contrasts  strangely 
with  Rousseau’s  meagre  knowledge"; 
but  the  child  of  Geneva,  though  he 
lacked  the  learning,  had  the  more  orig¬ 
inality.  And  notwithstanding  the  al¬ 
luring  perfection  of  M.  Renan’s  literary 
form,  some  portion  of  Rousseau’s  work 
will,  we  think,  last  the  longer  ;  for  M. 
Renan’s  delightful  art  is  too  literary ; 
it  has  not  that  accent  of  homeliness 
which  will  preserve  some  things  of 
Rousseau’s.  Neither  M.  Renan,  nor  any 
other  of  the  literary  school  of  Jean 
Jacques,  has  given  us  a  piece  of  prose 
of  considerable  length  so  faultless  as 
Rousseau’s  description  of  his  life  in  the 
isle  of  St.  Peter  We  will  not  hazard 
the  experiment  of  a  translation  ;  but 
surely  no  one  with  any  literary  sense 
could  read  the  passage,  in  The  Mtishirfs 
of  a  Lonely  Rambler,  without  a  kindly 
feeling  for  the  great  man  of  letters  who 
wrote  it. — Macmillan' s  Magazine. 
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The  domestic  cat  is  well  known  to 
be  a  most  sacred  and  reverend  animal. 
Its  "mummied  remains  are  offered  for 
sale  to  the  intelligent  traveller  by  ninety- 
nine  per  cent,  of  the  available  small 
boys  in  Upper  Egypt.  The  common 
cow  is  also  a  particularly  divine  beast ; 
it  was  Hathor  on  the  Nile,  and  Here  in 
Hellas,  while  everybody  knows  how  the 
Hindoo  who  "has  lost  caste  has  to  re¬ 
cover  his  position  by  being  “  born 
again”  of  a  golden  heifer.  The  streets 
of  Benares,  said  Macaulay,  in  his  vivid 


way,  are  crowded  “  with  holy  Brahmans 
and  no  less  holy  bulls.”  Certain  Indiau 
monkeys,  once  more,  are  almost  as  sa¬ 
cred  as  the  Egyptian  cynocephali,  the 
calf  Apis,  or  the  crocodiles  of  the  Nile. 
But  of  all  the  divine  beasts  on  earth 
the  strangest  and  most  paradoxical  as 
an  object  of  human  adoration  is  surely 
the  scarab,  or  sacred  beetle,  of  Egypt. 
I  have  caught  one  to-day,  here  in  pro¬ 
pria  persona,  in  a  garden  near  Cannes, 
and  got  his  godship  well  under  observa¬ 
tion,  and,  since  it  isn’t  every  morning 
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that  one  can  watch  divinity  at  work 
with  a  platyscopic  lens,  I  propose  to 
record  in  fitting  numbers  what  impres¬ 
sion  the  coleopterous  and  shard- borne 
god  produces  upon  the  profane  modern 
observer. 

Ill  outer  show  the  scarab  is  quite  an 
ordinary-looking  dusky  beetle,  no  more 
superficially  holy  to  an  untrained  eye 
than  the  British  cockroach  or  any  other 
miscellaneous  insect.  It  is  recorded 
that  the  envious  stranger  saw  “  no 
p’ints”  about  the  celebrated  Jumping 
Frog  of  Calaveras  County  “  more  nor 
about  any  other  frog,”  and  it  is  the 
same  with  the  scarab  ;  he  bears  no  pe¬ 
culiar  outward  and  visible  marks  of  his 
inner  sanctity.  You  wouldn’t  guess  he 
w’as  a  god,  to  look  at  him.  lie  isn’t 
peculiar  to  Egypt  either  ;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  he  exists  abundantly  in  many 
other  countries  where  his  divine  nature 
was  never  so  much  as  for  a  moment  sus  • 
pected.  He  pervades  Provence,  and  is 
a  familiar  beast  to  man  both  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Marseilles  and  along 
the  lUviera.  In  fact,  like  Cook’s  tour¬ 
ist,  he  goes  all  round  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean.  Yet  so  local  and  variable  is  fash¬ 
ion  in  matters  of  religion  that  the  Pro- 
venyal  peasant  kills  with  one  blow  of 
his  spade  the  great  god  of  immortality  ; 
and  even  the  Coptic  Christian  or  the 
iloslem  fellah  crushes  under  his  heel 
without  a  passing  qualm  the  chief  deity 
of  his  ancestors  for  forty  centuries. 

^lost  gods,  when  you  trace  them  to 
their  source,  have  the  humblest  ori¬ 
gins.  Half  of  them  appear  to  have  been 
savage  chiefs,  and  the  other  half  big 
stones  or  dangerous  wild  animals. 
Truth  must  out :  the  holy  scarab  is  in 
real  life  nothing  more  exalted  than  a 
common  dung-beetle.  It  is  the  habit 
of  the  race  to  lay  its  eggs  in  a  ball  of 
manure,  which  it  rolls  about  to  gather 
more,  on  the  principle  of  the  big  snow¬ 
ball,  and  finally  buries.  Its  grubs  hatch 
out  underground  in  the  middle  of  the 
ball,  and  live  during  their  larval  stage 
on  the  unsavory  food-stuff  thus  pro¬ 
vided  for  them.  Poor  raw  material, 
this,  you  would  say,  for  a  deity.  As  a 
rule,  moreover,  unscientific  man  doesn’t 
much  concern  himself  about  the  ways 
of  insects  ;  he  merely  kills  them.  But 
the  sacred  scarab  is  an  insect  with  a 
difference.  He  is  so  very  conspicuous 


an  animal  in  the  lands  he  inhabits  that 
even  the  unobservant  southern  cultiva¬ 
tor  is  compelled  against  his  will,  as  it 
were,  to  notice  him.  On  hot  and  sunny 
days,  when  the  warmth  excites  them, 
the  beetles  develop  a  most  extraordinary 
energy,  and  work  in  squadrons  with 
superhuman  activity.  I  have  seen 
them  as  busy  as  ants  or  bees  at  swarm¬ 
ing  time.  They  choose,  as  a  rule,  some 
sloping  bank  of  earth  to  bury  their  ball 
in.  In  Europe  they  frequent  the  blown 
sand-dunes  of  the  coast  or  dry  sea- 
beaches  ;  in  Egypt,  where  sand  is  pro¬ 
vided  wholesale,  they  have  the  entire 
expanse  of  the  desert  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  the  inundated  soil  to  choose 
from.  Here  they  dig  the  hole  in  which 
the  eggs  are  to  be  buried  with  their 
broad  fore-feet,  which  are  specialized 
into  ready-made  spades  or  hoes,  while 
their  heads  are  flattened  and  provided 
with  prongs  like  a  garden  fork,  so  thet 
they  may  use  them  as  scoops  or  ani¬ 
mated  shovels  to  remove  the  rubbish 
loosened  by  digging. 

As  soon  as  the  hole  is  completed,  I 
observe  in  the  sand-dunes  close  by,  the 
pious  and  affectionate  parent  proceeds 
at  her  leisure  to  deposit  her  ball  of  eggs 
and  manure  in  it.  But  as  her  front 
legs  and  forehead  have  been  necessarily 
specialized  as  picks  and  mattocks,  they 
form  very  bad  pushing  instrumenrts  ; 
so  it  is  with  her  hind  legs  that  she  has 
to  roll  the  precious  ball  into  position 
for  burying.  Now,  she  wouldn’t  be 
strong  enough  to  drag  it  bodily  after 
her  ;  for  to  pull  is  much  more  arduous 
work  than  to  push  ;  so  to  meet  the  diffi¬ 
culty  she  has  developed  a  most  singular 
and  odd-looking  instinct.  She  clutclns 
the  ball  firmly  between  her  two  hind 
legs,  which  are  long  and  bowed,  and 
provided  with  spines  for  that  very  pur¬ 
pose  ;  then  she  walks  backward  on  her 
four  other  paws,  pushing  the  ball  before 
her  as  she  marches  in  this  retrograde 
fashion.  When  she  arrives  at  the  open 
trench  she  has  prepared  for  its  recep¬ 
tion,  in  she  tumbles  it  with  a  rush. 
Then  she  buries  it  in  the  earth,  and 
leaves  it  to  its  fate  with  a  clear  con¬ 
science.  The  young  grubs  hatch  out 
in  due  time  within  the  buried  balls,  eat 
the  manure  of  which  their  nursery  is 
composed,  and  become  chrysalids  on 
the  same  spot  in  a  cocoon  of  mud  and 
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other  promiscuous  rubbish.  Hence 
they  emerge  in  time  as  full-grown  bury¬ 
ing  beetles. 

It  may  seem  surprising  at  first  sight 
that  any  early  people — even  the  mysti¬ 
cal  Egyptians  —  should  have  noticed 
such  small  animals  suflficiently  closely 
to  have  been  induced  to  make  them 
into  gods  for  their  parental  piety.  But 
if  you  have  ever  been  in  Egypt  (and 
who  hasn’t  nowadays  ?)  you  will  know 
the  reason  why.  It  becomes  obvious 
when  you  get  there.  The  man  who 
looks  at  the  monuments  in  the  British 
Museum,  away  from  their  point  of  ori¬ 
gin,  is  tempted  to  wonder  to  himself  at 
what  seems  the  singularly  arbitrary 
choice  of  the  objects  adopted  for  hier¬ 
oglyphics.  Why  this  curious  poverty 
of  ideas  in  the  selection  of  symbols  and 
divine  objects  ?  Why  these  perpetually 
recurring  hands  and  reeds  and  lotuses 
and  jacKals  and  papyri  and  ibises  ? 
Why  these  hawk-headed  Iloruses  and 
these  cat-faced  Pashts?  Why  these 
few  dozen  bare  pictures  ?  But  when 
once  you  know  the  country  the  answer 
is  plain  enough.  The  number  of  crea¬ 
tures  the  Egyptian  could  choose  for  pic¬ 
torial  representation  or  sacred  use  was 
strictly  limited.  There  are  the  desert, 
the  river,  some  few  beasts  or  birds,  and 
that’s  all,  in  Egypt.  Indeed,  so  much 
is  this  the  case  that  almost  everything 
in  the  land  was  more  or  less  sacred. 
Gods  abounded  everywhere.  The  coun¬ 
try  has  a  surprisingly  small  fauna  and 
fiora  of  its  own,  and  the  objects  so  fa¬ 
miliar  to  us  in  the  hieroglyphics  and  in 
the  Pantheon  well-nigh  exhaust  them. 
When  once  you  have  represented  the 
human  body  and  its  component  mem¬ 
bers,  the  ox,  the  papyrus,  the  lotus,  the 
jackal,  the  goose,  the  hawk,  the  ibis, 
the  cat,  and  half  a  dozen  more,  you 
have  pretty  nearly  got  to  the  end  of 
the  picturable  objects  of  the  Nile  val¬ 
ley.  The  Egyptian,  in  short,  pictured 
and  deified  the  things  he  knew — he 
couldn’t  very  well  picture  or  deify  the 
things  he  knew  not. 

Among  so  small  a  collection  of  beasts, 
birds,  and  fishes,  the  sacred  beetle  was 
sure  to  attract  attention.  For,  indeed, 
in  Egypt  he  is  everywhere  in  evidence. 
He  and  his  works  are  sufficiently  obtru¬ 
sive  and  conspicuous.  For  one  thing, 
the  mere  numbers  of  the  dung-beetles 
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are  immense.  They  can’t  help  being 
noticed.  Then  their  habit  of  walking 
backward  as  they  roll  their  ball  be¬ 
tween  their  paws  was  certain  to  catch 
the  eye  of  a  humorous  and  laughter- 
loving  people.  '  Furthermore,  being  un¬ 
able  to  see  their  way  as  they  march 
backward,  they  are  always  getting  ugly 
tumbles  en  route,  from  which  they  re¬ 
cover  w'ith  much  awkward  difficulty ; 
for  it  is  the  habit  of  beetles,  when 
knocked  over  on  their  backs,  to  lie 
there  sprawling,  like  Mr.  Gilbert’s  fat 
sugar-broker,  and  kick  their  legs  in 
the  air  in  the  most  undignified  atti¬ 
tudes  till  they  can  recover  equilibrium. 
But  these  little  difficulties  don’t  damp 
the  zeal  of  the  industrious  insects.  If 
one  beetle  gets  knocked  over  on  a  rough 
bit  of  ground  the  next  scarab  who  comes 
along  piously  takes  charge  of  the  mother¬ 
less  ball  and  continues  to  roll  it  on,  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  sacred  rights  of  prop¬ 
erty,  to  the  nearest  burying-hole.  The 
original  owner,  meanwhile,  picks  her¬ 
self  up  after  much  sprawding,  and  pro¬ 
ceeds  in  like  manner  to  possess  herself 
calmly  of  the  first  unclaimed  ball  that 
rolls  her  way  from  a  similar  accident ; 
or,  should  none  turn  up,  begins  at  once 
to  pile  up  a  new  one.  It  really  almost 
seems  as  if  the  beetles  were  aware  that 
the  whole  object  of  the  process  is  merely 
to  keep  up  the  numbers  of  the  species 
from  generation  to  generation,  and 
were  ready,  like  good  communists,  to 
attain  that  end  quite  apart  from  any 
petty  personal  considerations  of  mcum 
and  tuum.  Every  beetle  appears  to 
act  as  a  common  orphan  asylum. 

Now  the  pious  Egyptian  who  saw  all 
this  could  hardly  fail  to  be  impressed 
by  the  actions  of  the  insects.  For  your 
ancient  Egyptian  w^as,  in  his  wuiy,  a 
deeply  religious  being  :  he  worshipped 
almost  everything.  His  creed,  indeed, 
reposed  upon  two  great  bases,  and  the 
scarab  appealed  to  him  almost  equally 
in  virtue  of  both  of  them.  The  first 
was  the  belief  in  the  resurrection  of 
the  body,  which  led  him  to  mummify 
the  remains  of  his  dead  lest  any  part 
should  be  wanting  at  the  final  moment. 
The  second  was  totemisin — the  belief 
in  the  sanctity  of  certain  plants  and 
animals,  which  led  him  to  deify  the 
bull,  the  haw'k,  the  cat,  the  ibis,  and 
the  jackal.  But  if  any  animal  was  wor- 
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thy  of  deification  (he  might  think  to 
hiniself)  surely  it  was  this  pious  and 
industrious  beetle,  which  buried  its  balls 
of  dung — pure  corruption  and  foulness 
—in  the  graves  it  dug  for  itself,  in  the 
sure  and  certain  hope  of  a  speedy  res¬ 
urrection.  Of  course  primitive  observ¬ 
ers  never  suspected  anything  so  com¬ 
monplace  as  the  presence  of  eggs  in  the 
middle  of  the  ball  ;  that  sort  of  expla¬ 
nation  belongs  only  to  the  age  of  sci¬ 
ence,  The  Egyptians  saw  the  beetle 
bury  the  pellet,  and  they  saw  a  new 
beetle  emerge  from  it  in  due  time  ;  and 
they  leapt  straight  to  the  not  unnatural 
conclusion  that  here  was  a  case  of  spon¬ 
taneous  generation.  The  pious  scarab, 
they  imagined,  buried  the  balls  of  dirt 
as  they  themselves  buried  their  mum¬ 
mied  dead  ;  and  new  scarabs  sprang 
from  it  under  the  vivifying  rays  of  the 
supreme  Sun-god,  as  the  glorified  body 
would  spring  in  the  end  from  the  dried 
and  withered  dust  of  the  human  mum¬ 
my. 

It  was  as  an  emblem  of  the  resurrec¬ 
tion,  then,  that  the  scarab  attained  such 
immense  vogue  in  the  Nile  valley. 
>iothing  could  be  more  natural  than 
that  a  mummj'-making  race  should  see 
in  its  proceedings  an  undoubted  argu¬ 
ment  for  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
and  a  proof  of  the  continued  existence 
of  the  spirit  after  death.  Everything 
conspired  to  produce  this  impression. 
The  earnest  way  in  which  the  good  bee¬ 
tles  devoted  their  lives  to  the  pious  task 
of  rolling  their  balls  of  manure  to  the 
chosen  burying-place  was  a  lesson,  as  it 
were,  to  careless  humanity  to  look  to 
the  end,  a  perpetual  coleopterous  me¬ 
mento  mori.  All  sorts  of  strange  fables 
rose  up  accordingly  about  the  sacred 
insect.  It  seems  that  for  twenty-eight 
days  the  balls  remained  under  ground, 
through  a  whole  lunar  revolution.  Dur¬ 
ing  that  mystic  time,  the  beetles  grew 
within  by  spontaneous  generation.  On 
the  twenty-ninth  day,  which  the  insect 
knew  as  the  moment  of  the  conjunction 
of  the  sun  with  the  moon,  the  ball 
opened  of  itself,  and  forth  sallied  in 
full  divinity  a  new-born  scarab.  Later 
on,  when  the  cult  of  Ra,  the  Sun-god, 
became  the  chief  element  in  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  Egypt,  eclipsing  and  absorbing 
into  itself  the  earlier  ancestral  worship 
of  Osiris,  yet  another  point  of  sanctity 


was  discovered  in  the  scarab.  The  balls 
he  rolled  behind  him  so  assiduously, 
being  round  and  re-vivified,  w’ere  con¬ 
sidered  as  emblematical  of  the  sun’s 
disk  ;  and  the  beetle  himself  was  al¬ 
most  regarded  as  an  avatar  of  the  solar 
deity.  To  such  a  pitch  of  dignity  may 
honest  industry  and  sterling  earnest¬ 
ness  of  purpose  lead  in  the  end  even  a 
despised  carrion-beetle  ! 

As  a  natural  consequence,  the  scarab 
very  early  found  his  way  into  the  hier¬ 
oglyphic  system.  His  figure  appears 
over  and  over  again  on  all  the  monu¬ 
ments,  and  his  name  forms  part  of  the 
titles  of  some  of  the  mightest  Pharaohs. 
You  may  see  him  chisglled  in  gigantic 
proportions  on  the  side  of  granite  ob- 
elisKs,  like  Cleopatra’s  Needle.  You 
may  remark  him,  as  large  as  life,  or  a 
great  deal  larger,  on  the  mouldering 
walls  of  sandstone  temples.  You  may 
note  him  engraved  on  precious  stones, 
or  forming  a  letter  in  the  names  on 
seals,  or  entering  into  the  cartouches  of 
royal  conquerors.  With  his  wings  full- 
spread,  he  generally  stands  over  the 
propyla  of  Karnak  and  Luxor.  As  the 
symbol  of  eternity,  immortality,  and 
resurrection,  in  one  form  or  the  other 
he  pervades  all  Egypt. 

But  that  is  not  all.  In  a  country 
where  everything  was  sacred,  and  where 
religion  entered  into  every  moment  of 
life,  a  still  further  use  for  the  holy 
scarab  soon  sprang  up — the  one  which 
has  made  him  most  familiar  of  all  to 
modern  tourists  and  antiquity  collec¬ 
tors.  For  buttons  were  made  in  the 
image  of  the  divine  beetle  ;  and  these 
buttons  w^ere  held  to  be  very  fitting  ob¬ 
jects  to  bury  with  the  mummy.  They 
were  placed  in  the  tomb  as  charms  or 
tutelary  gods.  Sometimes,  indeed,  the 
actual  beetle  himself  was  so  buried  with 
the  dead  ;  and  though  few  of  these  per¬ 
ishable  creatures  have  remained  to  our 
own  day,  yet  instances  of  them  sur¬ 
vive  ;  and  we  may  conjecture  that  their 
rarity  is  due  rather  to  the  decay  of  ani¬ 
mal  tissues  than  to  original  infrequency. 
But  more  often  it  was  usual  to  lay  m 
the  sarcophagus  little  images  of  scarabs 
in  precious  stones  or  earthenware,  en¬ 
graved  with  suitable  hieroglyphic  in¬ 
scriptions  ;  and  it  is  these  that  are  so 
well  known  at  the  present  day,  and  so 
much  sought  after  by  collectors.  They 
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occur  in  a  great  variety  of  materiale, 
from  the  coarsest  and  commonest  pot¬ 
tery  to  the  rarest  and  most  expensive 
jade  or  jasper.  Blue  porcelain  is,  how¬ 
ever,  the  most  frequent  material.  Th6y 
are  sometimes  hung  like  necklets  round 
the  necks  of  mummies,  sometimes 
wound  about  them  in  long  rows  or 
strings,  and  sometimes  sewn  in  profu¬ 
sion  on  to  the  wrappings  or  grave- 
clothes.  At  times  they  are  clasped  in 
the  closed  hands  of  the  dead.  The  in¬ 
scriptions  they  bear  are  always  full  of 
some  sacred  meaning,  and  have  con¬ 
tributed  not  a  little  to  our  knowledge 
of  Egyptian  history  and  religion.  “  As 
many  as  three  thousand  scarabs,”  says 
Mr.  Loftie,  “  have  been  found  in  one 
tomb  so  that  the  number  in  existence 
in  museums  and  in  private  collections 
is  past  all  counting. 

In  order  to  understand  their  impor¬ 
tance  as  historical  documents  we  must 
remember,  as  Mr.  Loftie  has  well  point¬ 
ed  out,  that  there  are  no  early  Egyptian 
coins.  Money  did  not  exist  in  the  days 
of.  the  Pharaohs.  But,  then,  the  Pha¬ 
raoh  was  himself  a  god  ;  and  to  put  his 
name  upon  an  onyx  or  agate  scarab  was 
therefore  to  bestow  upon  an  object  al¬ 
ready  sacred  a  still  higher  and  deeper 
sanctity.  In  this  way  most  of  the 
scarabs  found  in  tombs  bear  the  name 
of  a  Pharaoh  ;  and  thus  a  collection  of 
these  curious  emblems  holds  somewhat 
the  same  relation  to  Egyptian  history 
that  a  collection  of  coins  Avould  hold  to 
the  history  of  any  other  country. 
Thousands  of  scarabs  exist  in  the 
Louvre,  the  British  Museum,  and  pri¬ 
vate  cabinets  ;  and  from  them  an  im¬ 
mense  amount  of  information  may  be 
derived  about  Egyptian  history,  of  the 
same  indirect  and  confirmatory  sort  as 
that  derived  from  the  evidence  of  coins 
in  later  civilizations.  “  The  Giver  of 
Life,”  “  The  Living  Divinity,”  “  The 
Gracious  Lord,”  “  The  King’s  Son” — 
these,  with  the  names  of  Rameses,  or 
Sethi,  or  Amenhotep,  are  the  sort  of 
inscriptions  one  reads  on  the  lower  sur¬ 
face.  The  earliest  scarabs  of  whose 
date  Mr.  Loftie — the  great  authority 
on  the  subject— feels  certain,  belong  to 
a  king  who  rejoiced  in  the  melodious 
name  of  Neb-ka,  and  who  seems  to 
have  been  an  ornament  of  the  Third 
Dynasty.  Heaven  forbid  that  I  should 


dogmatize  on  the  shifting  quicksands 
of  early  Egyptian  chronology  ;  but  if  I 
ventured  to  have  an  opinion  on  tlie 
subject  at  all  (which  I  certainly  don’t) 
it  would  be  that  Neb-ka  most  probably 
lived  somewhere  about  the  year  before 
Christ  4000.  The  latest  scarabs,  on 
the  other  hand,  appear  to  be  some  time 
subsequent  to  the  Christian  era.  A 
scarab  in  the  Louvre  has  the  cartouche 
or  name-oval  of  Antoninus  Pius  en¬ 
graved  on  its  wings  ;  and  others  seem 
even  to  belong,  as  I  shall  hereafter 
point  out,  to  the  purely  Christian 
period. 

In  order  to  understand  the  sanctity 
of  the  Pharaoh  names  thus  engraved 
on  the  scarabs,  we  must  further  recol¬ 
lect  that  the  early  kings  of  Egypt  were 
descendants  of  the  great  god  Ilorus,  or 
Ilor  ;  and  that  Horus  himself  was  in 
all  probability  a  deified  king  of  imme¬ 
morial  antiquity.  At  any  rate,  every 
legitimate  ruler  of  Egypt  traced  his 
descent  from  Osiris  and  Ilorus  ;  and 
Mr.  Loftie  acutely  notes  that  it  is  only 
such  divinely  descended  native  kings 
for  the  most  part  whose  names  occur 
on  scarabs.  Now,  “  the  great  Persian 
conqueror,  Cambyses,”  and  the  Greek 
Ptolemies  could  not  really  claim  to  be 
of  the  stock  of  Osiris.  The  Ptolemies, 
indeed,  pretended  to  claim  it ;  but  no¬ 
body  believed  them,  a  point  which  is 
shown  by  the  curious  fact  that  their 
names  are  never  found  inscribed  on  the 
holy  beetles.  Egyptian  orthodoxy  de- 
cMned  to  hold  that  a  Cleopatra  or  a 
Euergetes  was  a  fitting  object  of  divine 
worship.  The  Roman  emperor,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  at  least  a  Divus  Cmsar, 
and  most  of  his  subjects  did  really  ac¬ 
cept  his  divinity  as  genuine,  and  offer 
sacrifice  in  the  most  serious  spirit  at 
his  altar.  Hence  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  names  of  Caesars  should  some¬ 
times,  though  very  rarely,  be  engraved 
on  scarabs  ;  it  marks  the  prevailing 
sense  of  the  reality  of  the  emperor’s 
godhead.  Still,  the  vastly  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  scarabs  bear  the  names  of  the  na¬ 
tive  kings  ;  during  the  earlier  period, 
very  often  that  of  the  reigning  Pha¬ 
raoh  ;  in  later  times,  and  especially 
after  the  Macedonian  conquest,  those  of 
early  historical  native  princes.  Thus 
one  of  Mr.  Loftie’s  scarabs,  probably  ex¬ 
ecuted  under  the  Twenty-sixth  Dynasty 
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(say  n.c.  000),  bears  the  figure  of  Ho¬ 
rns,  crowned  as  king  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Egypt ;  while  in  another  case, 
on  a  specimen  which  must  have  been 
)roduced  under  the  rule  of  the  Pto- 
einies,  a  winged  sphinx  of  the  most  ad¬ 
vanced  Greek  type  is  represented  bear¬ 
ing  up  the  cartouche  of  a  pyramid- 
building  king  of  the  Fourth  Dynasty. 
For  even  down  to  the  latest  period  be¬ 
fore  the  introduction  of  Christianity, 
the  religious  Egyptians,  most  conserva¬ 
tive  of  mankind,  went  on  worshipping 
the  Pharaohs  of  three  or  four  thousand 
years  earlier.  It  was  exactly  as  if  we 
at  the  present  time  in  Britain  were  to 
keep  up  the  cult  of  ancient  British 
kings  as  old  again  as  Caractacus  and 
Cunobclin. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  exhibits 
in  tlie  museum  at  Ghizeh  is  the  jewelry 
of  Queen  Ahotpou  of  the  Seventeenth 
Dynasty  (say  about  B.c.  1750),  taken 
from  her  majesty’s  person  when  her 
mummy-case  was  opened  by  !Mariette 
Bey.  Among  the  most  beautiful  ob¬ 
jects  in  this  very  ancient  collection  is  a 
gold  chain  or  necklet,  with  a  scarab 
pendent  as  its  central  ornament. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  kings  had 
their  names  engraved  on  sacred  beetles, 
the  sacred  beetles  in  return  gave  their 
names  to  mighty  kings.  The  very  word 
for  beetle  was  so  holy  that  it  enters 
into  the  composition  of  many  royal 
titles.  Just  as  elsewhere  great  princes 
described  themselves  as  lions,  or  wolves, 
or  bulls,  or  deer-hounds,  so  in  Egypt 
they  described  themselves  as  beetles  of 
the  Sun-god. 

Strange  to  say,  some  of  the  latest 
scarabs  bear  Christian  emblems.  Sev¬ 
eral  of  them  are  inscribed  with  the 
cross,  and  one,  in  Mr.  Loftie’s  collec¬ 
tion,  is  adorned  with  a  well  marked  cru¬ 
cifix.  This  queer  jumbling  up  of 
Christian  and  heathen  symbolism  may 
seem  incredible  to  those  who  do  not 
know  Egypt  or  early  Christian  art ;  but 
to  students  of  the  first  few  centuries  of 
Christendom  it  is  no  isolated  example. 
In  the  Ghizeh  museum  there  are  many 
other  works  of  the  transitional  period 
quite  as  strangely  mixed  as  these — paint¬ 
ings  with  the  ankh  or  crux  ansata,  the 
symbol  of  immortality,  combined  with 
the  veritable  Christian  cross  ;  emblems 
of  which  it  is  hard  to  tell  at  first  sight 


which  are  heathen  and  which  Christian  ; 
Madonnas  that  can  hardly  be  discrimi¬ 
nated  from  Isis  with  the  infant  Horns  ; 
and  Isises  that  fade  off  by  impercepti¬ 
ble  stages  into  Madonnas  and  Bam- 
binos.  The  fact  is,  scarabs  had  been 
buried  with  corpses  in  Egypt  for  cen¬ 
turies  till  they  had  become,  as  it  were, 
part  of  the  recognized  ceremonial  of 
burial ;  people  no  more  liked  to  dis¬ 
pense  with  them  as  marks  of  respect  to 
the  dead  than  our  own  people  would 
like  to  dispense  with  plumes  and  mutes 
and  all  the  other  wonted  accompani¬ 
ments  of  Christian  burial.  So,  when 
the  Egyptians  felt  they  must  adopt  the 
new  creed  in  place  of  the  old,  they  en¬ 
deavored  to  Christianize  and  convert 
the  scarab  by  inscribing  him  with  a 
figure  of  the  crucifixion,  just  as  the 
priests  in  Brittany  have  Christianized 
and  converted  the  old  heathen  standing 
stones  by  putting  a  cross  on  top,  to 
which  tne  modern  worshijiper  now 
nominally  at  least  directs  his  prayers. 
There  is  more  of  this  substitution 
everywhere  in  Europe  than  most  people 
suspect ;  a  large  part  of  what  passes  as 
modern  Christianity  is  nothing  more 
than  very  slightly  veneered  antique 
pagan  isnn 

A  few  comparatively  big  scarabs  are 
found  in  mummies  in  the  place  of  the 
heart.  A  portion  of  the  Egyptian  Bible 
or  “  Book  of  the  Dead”  is  written  upon 
them  in  very  tiny  hieroglyphs.  These 
extremely  big  amulets  usually  bear  parts 
of  certain  chapters  relating  to  the  hu¬ 
man  heart ;  so  that  the  place  they  oc¬ 
cupy  in  the  mummy  is  by  no  mean  ac¬ 
cidental.  They  all  belong  to  a  particu¬ 
lar  period. 

It  is  strange,  however,  to  notice  how 
hard  all  superstitions  die.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  the  stone  axes  and  arrowheads  of 
primitive  peoples  were  regarded  from  a 
very  early  time  as  lucky,  because  they 
gave  you  a  certain  hold  over  the  ghosts 
of  the  people  who  originally  formed 
them,  and  who  might  be  summoned  to 
your  aid  by  rubbing  or  anointing  them. 
Among  modern  Europeans,  stone  ar¬ 
rowheads  are  looked  upon  as  fairy  darts 
or  elf  bolts,  and  are  similarly  valued  as 
charms  or  amulets.  They  usually 
formed  for  this  reason  the  central  ob¬ 
ject  in  the  beautiful  antique  Etruscan 
necklets  ;  and  in  a  degraded  imitation. 
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commonly  known  as  “  cornelian  hearts,” 
they  are  still  worn  by  our  nominally 
Christian  English  young  ladies  as 
charms  on  their  watch-chains.  Well, 
it  is  just  the  same  with  scarabs.  These 
old  Egyptian  insect  gods  are  now  being 
worn  once  more  by  English  ladies,  who 
have  picked  them  up  for  a  few  piastres 
in  Eg3'pt,  “  to  bring  them  good  luck 
and  I  know  one  matron  of  mature  years, 
who  has  long  ago  discarded  most  ortho¬ 
dox  religious  beliefs,  but  who  solemnly 
assures  me  she  would  feel  very  uncom¬ 
fortable  indeed  if  she  were  accidentally 
to  lose  her  sacred  beetle,  which  she 
wears  as  a  brooch  and  regards  with  no 
little  superstitious  veneration.  The 
custom  has  spread  so  much  that  scarabs 
will  perhaps  soon  become  the  fashion  ; 
and  as  genuine  ones  are  common  enough, 
while  imitations  are  offered  by  the  thou¬ 
sand  to  every  traveller  at  all  the  sta¬ 
tions  on  the  Nile,  the  supply  will  prob¬ 
ably  create  a  demand  for  lucky  talis¬ 
mans  among  the  travelling  public.  Al¬ 
ready  there  are  several  large  scarab  fac¬ 
tories  at  Luxor,  and  the  trade  has  be 
come  one  of  the  staple  industries  of  the 
Thebaid. 

How  odd  that  people  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  should  still  be  influenced 
by  conceptions  as  to  the  godhead  of  a 
particular  dung-beetle  originally  formed 
by  the  half- savage  Africans  of  ten  thou¬ 
sand  years  ago  ! 

One  point  more  before  I  close  my  ser¬ 
mon.  On  many  monuments  the  scarab, 
when  he  appears  as  a  hieroglyph  or  an 
ornament,  seems  once  to  have  been 
gilded.  He  is  also  occasionally  repre¬ 
sented  dispersing  rays  on  every  side  like 
a  star  or  a  firefly.  Now  it  is  true  that 
in  these  cases  the  gilding  and  the  rays 
may  have  been  merely  intended  to  show 
his  identification  with  Ra,  the  Sun-god. 
But  another  ingenious  explanation  of 
these  points  has  been  offered  which  is 
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worthy  of  mention  before  we  relegate 
the  scarab  to  his  native  obscurity.  The 
common  Egyptian  burying-beetle  with 
whom  we  have  dealt  all  along  is  black 
and  inconspicuous  ;  but  up  country  iu 
Nubia  another  allied  species  occurs,  iu 
lesser  numbers,  which  is  conspicuous  in 
that  peculiar  sort  of  bronze-like  or  half- 
golden  metallic  sheen  not  unfrequently 
seen  in  tropical  beetles.  Now,  it  has 
been  suggested  that  the  Egyptian  people 
may  have  been  originally  a  more  south¬ 
ern  race,  who  entered  the  Nile  valley 
from  the  Abyssinian  highlands,  and 
who  had  been  accustomed  in  their  old 
home  to  worship  this  gilded  beetle  both 
on  account  of  its  pious  habits,  which 
resemble  those  of  the  common  scarab, 
and  because  its  color  seemed  to  mark  it 
out  at  once  as  a  representative  of  the 
Sun-god.  And  in  this  connection  we 
may  recollect  that  even  to  the  present 
day  in  France  the  little  red-and-black 
ladybird  is  commonly  known  as  the  Ute 
du  bon  Dieu.  In  that  case  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  that  the  original  scarab  of  religion 
was  the  brilliant  Nubian  and  far  south¬ 
ern  species  ;  and  that  the  Egyptians, 
when  they  moved  north  beyond  the 
range  of  the  gilded  scarab,  took  to  wor¬ 
shipping  instead  its  dingier  and  less 
beautiful  northern  representative.  But 
iu  art  they  may  have  continued  to  rep¬ 
resent  him  as  golden.  In  all  this,  how¬ 
ever,  I  must  honestly  admit,  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  solid  fact  to  pure  conjecture 
somewhat  resembles  the  proportion  of 
bread  to  Sherris  sack  in  Sir  John  Fal- 
staff’s  famous  tavern  bill. 

And  now  I  think  I  have  almost  fin- 
,  ished  with  my  scarab  ;  so  I  will  take 
him  out  gingerly  between  finger  and 
thumb — for  he  is  an  unsavory  god — and 
restore  him  to  the  calm  of  his  original 
sand  pit,  by  the  side  of  the  two  care¬ 
fully-clipped  garden  date-palms. — Coni' 
hill  Magazine. 


PROFESSOR  TYNDALL. 

BY  PROFESSOR  HUXLEY. 

Personal,  like  national,  history  has  future  than  at  other  times.  For  me, 
its  epochs  ;  brief  seasons,  during  which  the  year  1851  constitutes  such  an  epoch, 
life  is  fuller  than  usual,  and  the  present  In  November,  1850,  I  had  returned  to 
is  more  obviously  pregnant  with  the  England  after  an  absence,  which  not 
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only  extended  over  a  considerable  period 
of  time,  but  covered  the  critical  age  of 
transition  from  adolescence  to  full  man¬ 
hood.  In  the  course  of  these  four 
years,  largely  spent  in  little-explored 
regions  of  the  other  side  of  the  globe,  I 
had  been  in  the  world  as  well  as  round 
it,  and  stored  up  varied  experiences  of 
things  and  men.  Moreover,  I  had  done 
some  bits  of  scientific  work  which,  as  I 
was  pleasantly  surprised  to  learn  on  my 
return,  were  better  thought  of  than  I 
hat],  I  will  not  say  expected,  but  ven¬ 
tured  to  hope,  when  I  sent  them  home  ; 
and  they  provided  me  with  an  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  scientific  society  of  Lon¬ 
don.  I  found  the  new  world,  into 
which  I  thus  suddenly  dropped,  ex¬ 
tremely  interesting,  and  its  inliabitants 
kindly"^  disposed  toward  the  intruder. 
.The  veterans  were  civil,  the  younger 
men  cordial ;  and  it  speedily  dawned 
upon  my  mind  that  I  had  found  the 
right  place  for  myself,  if  I  could  only 
contrive  to  stop  in  it.  As  time  went 
on,  I  acted  upon  this  conviction  ;  and, 
fortune  greatly  aiding  effort,  the  end  of 
it  was  thirty  odd  years  of  pretty  hard 
toil,  partly  as  an  investigator  and  teach¬ 
er  in  one  branch  of  natural  knowledge, 
and  partly  as  a  half  voluntary,  half- 
compelled  man-of-all-work  for  the  scien¬ 
tific  household  in  general. 

But  the  year  1851  has  other  and  even 
stronger  claims  to  be  counted  an  era  in 
my  existence.  In  the  course  of  the 
twelve  mouths  after  my  return,  I  made 
acquaintances  which  rapidly  ripened 
into  friendships,  knit  with  such  strong 
bonds  of  mutual  affection  and  mutual 
respect,  that  neither  the  ordinary  vicis¬ 
situdes  of  life,  nor  those  oppositions  in 
theory  and  practice  which  will  arise 
among  men  of  mental  constitutions  di¬ 
verse  in  everything  but  strength  of  will, 
nor,  indeed,  any  power  short  of  al¬ 
mighty  Death,  has  been  able  to  sunder 
them  from  that  time  to  this.  And 
among  those  friends  who,  as  the  years 
rolled  on, 

.  .  .  mir  so  oft 

In  Noth  und  Triibsal  beigestanden, 

to  whom,  indeed,  I  have  found  the  old 
shikaree’s  definition  of  a  friend,  as  “  a 
man  with  whom  you  can  go  tiger-hunt¬ 
ing,’’  strictly  applicable,  almost  the  ear¬ 
liest  was  John  Tyndall. 

My  elder  by  some  five  years,  Tyn¬ 


dall’s  very  marked  and  vigorous  person¬ 
ality  must  have  long  taken  its  final  set 
when  we  foregathered  in  1851.  The 
dyer’s  hand  is  subdued  to  that  it  works 
in  ;  and,  it  may  be,  that  much  occupa¬ 
tion  with  types  of  structure,  elsewhere, 
is  responsible  for  a  habit  of  classifying 
men  to  which  I  was,  and  am,  given. 
But  I  found  my  new  friend  a  difficult 
subject— sedis,  as  the  natural¬ 
ists  say  ;  in  other  words,  hard  to  get 
into  any  of  my  pigeon-holes.  Before 
one  knew  him  well,  it  seemed  possible 
to  give  an  exhaustive  definition  of  him 
in  a  string  of  epigrammatic  antitheses, 
such  as  those  in  which  the  older  histo¬ 
rians  delight  to  sum  up  the  character 
of  a  king  or  leading  statesman.  Im¬ 
pulsive  vehemence  was  associated  with 
a  singular  power  of  self-control  and  a 
deep-seated  reserve,  not  easily  penetrat¬ 
ed.  Free-handed  generosity  lay  side  by 
side  with  much  tenacity  of  insistence  cn 
any  right,  small  or  great ;  intense  self- 
respect  and  a  somewhat  stern  indepen¬ 
dence,  with  a  sympathetic  geniality  of 
manner,  especially  toward  children, 
with  whom  Tyndall  was  always  a  great 
favorite.  Flights  of  imaginative  rheto¬ 
ric,  which  amused  (and  sometimes 
amazed)  more  phlegmatic  people,  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  a  singularly  clear  and  hard- 
headed  reasoner,  over-scrupulous,  if 
that  may  be,  about  keeping  within  the 
strictest  limits  of  logical  demonstra¬ 
tion  ;  and  sincere  to  the  core.  A  bright 
and  even  playful  companion,  Tyndall 
had  little  of  that  quick  appreciation  of 
the  humorous  side  of  things  in  general, 
and  of  one’s  self  in  i)articular,  which  is 
as  oil  to  the  waves  of  life,  and  is  a  chief 
component  of  the  worthier  kind  of 
tact  ;  indeed,  the  best  reward  of  the 
utterer  of  a  small  witticism,  or  play 
upon  words,  in  his  presence,  was  the 
blank,  if  benevolent,  perplexity  with 
which  he  received  it.  And  I  suppose 
that  the  character-sketch  would  be  in¬ 
complete,  without  an  explanation  of  its 
peculiarities  by  a  reference  to  the  mix- 
ture^f  two  sots  of  hereditary  tenden¬ 
cies,  the  one  eminently  Hibernian,  the 
other  derived  from  the  stock  of  the 
English  Bible  translator  and  Reformer. 

To  those  who  have  been  privileged  to 
become  intimate  with  Tyndall,  however, 
sketch  and  explanation  will  seem  alike 
inadequate.  These  superficial  charac- 
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teristics  disappeared  from  view,  as  the 
powerful  faculties  and  the  high  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  mind,  on  the  surface  of 
which  they  played,  revealed  themselves. 
And  to  those  who  knew  him  best,  the 
impression  made  by  even  these  great 
qualities  might  well  be  less  vivid  than 
that  left  by  the  warmth  of  a  tenderly 
affectionate  nature. 

“  If  I  pull  through  this  it  will  be  all 
your  care,  all  your  doing.'’  These 
wmrds  (I  give  them  from  memory),  ut¬ 
tered  the  night  before  his  death,  were 
meant  for  no  ear  but  that  of  the  tireless 
nurse,  watcher,  secretary,  servant,  in 
case  of  need,  to  whom  they  were  ad¬ 
dressed  ;  and  whose  whole  life  had 
been,  for  many  years,  devoted  to  the 
one  object  of  preserving  that  of  her 
husband.  Utterly  hateful  to  me  as  are 
the  violations  of  a  privacy  that  should 
be  sacred,  now  too  common,  I  have 
sought  and  obtained  permission  to  com¬ 
mit  this,  and  take  all  responsibility  for 
it.  For  the  pitiful  circumstances  of 
Tyndall’s  death  are  known  to  all  the 
world  ;  and  I  think  it  well  that  all  the 
world  should  be  enabled  to  see  those 
circumstances  by  the  light  which  shines 
forth,  alike  on  the  dead  and  on  the  liv¬ 
ing,  from  the  poor  crumpled  piece  of 
paper  on  which  these  treasured  words 
were,  at  once,  recorded. 

But  I  have  wandered  far  from  the 
year  1851  and  its  nascent  friendships. 

At  that  time,  Tyndall  and  I  had  long 
been  zealous  students  of  Carlyle’s  works. 
Sartor  Resartus  and  the  Miscellanies 
were  among  the  few  books  devoured 
partly  by  myself,  and  partly  by  the 
mighty  hordes  of  cockroaches  in  my 
cabin,  during  the  cruise  of  the  Rat¬ 
tlesnake  ;  and  my  sense  of  obligation 
to  their  author  was  then,  as  it  remains, 
extremely  strong.  Tyndall’s  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  seer  of  Chelsea  was  even 
more  enthusiastic  ;  and,  in  after-years, 
assumed  a  character  of  almost  filial  de¬ 
votion.  The  grounds  of  our  apprecia¬ 
tion,  however,  were  not  exactly^  the 
same.  My  friend,  I  think,  was  dis¬ 
posed  to  regard  Carlyle  as  a  great  teach  • 
er  ;  I  was  rather  inclined  to  take  him 
as  a  great  tonic  ;  as  a  source  of  intel¬ 
lectual  invigoration  and  moral  stimulus 
and  refreshment,  rather  than  of  theo¬ 
retical  or  practical  guidance.  Half  a 
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century  ago,  the  evangelical  reaction 
which,  for  a  time,  had  braced  English 
society  was  dying  out,  and  a  scum  of 
rotten  and  hypocritical  conventionalism 
clogged  art,  literature,  science,  and  ))ol- 
itics.  I  might  quarrel  with  something 
every  few  paragraphs,  but  passing  from 
the  current  platitudes  to  Carlyle’s  vigor¬ 
ous  pages  was  like  being  transported 
from  the  stucco,  pavement,  and  fog  of 
a  London  street  to  one  of  his  own 
breezy  moors.  The  country  was  full 
of  boulders  and  bogs,  to  be  sure,  and 
by  no  means  calculated  for  building 
leases  ;  but,  oh  the  freshness  and  the 
freedom  of  it  ! 

Our  divergent  appreciation  of  Carlyle 
foreshadowed  the  only  serious  straiiTto 
which  our  friendship  was  ever  exposed. 
When  the  old  Cavalier  and  Boundhead 
spirit  woke  up  all  over  England  about 
the  Jamaica  revolt  and  Governor 
Eyre,  I  am  afraid  that,  if  things  had 
been  pushed  to  extremities  over  that 
unfortunate  business,  each  of  us  would 
have  been  capable  of  sending  the  other 
to  the  block.  But  the  sentence  would 
have  been  accompanied  by  assurances  of 
undiminished  respect  and  affection ; 
and  I  have  faith  that  we  should  not 
have  spoiled  our  lives  by  quarrelling 
over  the  inevitable. 

Carlyle’s  extraordinary  peculiarities 
of  style,  even  at  his  worst,  were  not,  to 
me,  the  stumbling-blocks  which  they 
often  proved  to  other  people,  who,  in 
their  irritation,  would  talk  of  them  as 
affectations.  Even  admitting  them  to 
be  indefensible,  it  seems  to  me  that,  if 
he  is  cliargeable  with  affectation  at  all 
(and  I  do  not  think  he  is),  it  is  rather 
when  he  writes  the  classical  English, 
say,  of  the  Life  of  Schiller.  As  any 
one  who  ever  heard  Carlyle  talk  knows, 
the  style  natural  to  him  was  that  of  The 
Diamond  Necklace.*  These  observa¬ 
tions  have  a  bearing  on  the  adverse 
criticisms  of  a  like  kind,  to  which  Tyn¬ 
dall  was  sometimes  subjected.  IModcs 
of  speech  and  action  which  some 

•  In  reading  the  very  positive  conclusions, 
based  upon  differences  of  style,  about  the  au¬ 
thorship  of  ancient  writings,  enunciated  by 
some  critics,  ‘  I  have  sometimes  wondered 
whether,  if  the  two  pieces  to  which  I  have 
alluded  had  come  down  to  us  as  anonymous 
ancient  manuscripts,  the  demonstration  that 
they  were  written  by  different  persons  might 
not  have  been  quite  easy. 
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called  mannerisms,  or  even  affectations, 
were,  in  fact,  entirely  natural ;  and 
showed  themselves  in  full  force,  some¬ 
times  w'ith  a  very  droll  effect,  in  the 
smallest  gathering  of  intimate  friends, 
or  with  one  or  two  on  a  hill  side,  from 
whom  abundant  chaff  was  the  only  re¬ 
sponse  likely  to  come.  I  say,  once 
more,  Tyndall  was  not  merely  theoreti¬ 
cally,  but  practically,  above  all  things 
sincere  ;  the  necessity  of  doing,  at  all 
hazards,  that  which  fie  judged,,  rightly 
or  wrongly,  to  be  just  and  proper,  wms 
the  dominant  note  of  his  character  ; 
and  he  was  influenced  by  it  in  his  man¬ 
ner  of  dealing  with  questions  which 
might  seem,  to  men  of  the  world,  hard¬ 
ly  worth  taking  so  seriously.  Of  the 
controversies  in  which  he  became  in¬ 
volved,  some  of  the  most  troublesome 
were  undertaken  on  behalf  of  other  peo¬ 
ple  who,  as  he  conceived,  had  been 
treated  with  injustice.  The  same  in¬ 
stinct  of  veracity  ran  through  all  Tyn¬ 
dall’s  scientific  work.  That  which  he 
knew,  he  knew  thoroughly,  had  turned 
over  on  all  sides,  and  probed  through 
and  through.  Whatever  subject  he 
took  up,  he  never  rested  till  he  had  at¬ 
tained  a  clear  conception  of  all  the  con¬ 
ditions  and  processes  involved,  or  had 
satisfied  himself  that  it  was  not  attain¬ 
able.  And  in  dealing  wdth  physical 
problems,  I  really  think  that  he,  in  a 
manner,  saw  the  atoms  and  molecules, 
and  felt  their  pushes  and  pulls.  A  pro¬ 
found  distrust  of  all  long  chains  of  de¬ 
ductive  reasoning  (outside  mathemat¬ 
ics),  unless  the  links  could  be  experi¬ 
mentally  or  observationally  tested  at  no 
long  intervals,  was  simply  another 
manifestation  of  the  same  fundamental 
quality.  I  was  not  overburdened .  with 
love  for  such  dialectic  festoon- work  my¬ 
self,  but  I  owe  not  a  little  to  my  friend 
for  helping  to  abolish  as  much  as  re¬ 
mained. 

Once  again,  this  quality  of  active 
veracity,  the  striving  after  knowledge 
as  apart  from  hearsay,  lay  at  the  root  of 
Tyndall’s  very  remarkable  powers  of 
exposition,  and  of  his  wealth  of  experi¬ 
mental  illustration.  Hence,  I  take  it, 
arose  the  guarded  precision  of  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  a  lecture  or  essay,  which  was 
often  poetically  rich,  sometimes  even 
exuberant,  in  form.  In  Sir  Humphry 
Davy  and  Hr.  Faraday  the  Royal  Insti¬ 


tution  had  possessed  two  unsurpassed 
models  of  tlie  profound,  yet  popular, 
expositor  of  science.  Davy  was  before 
my  time,  but  I  have  often  had  the  de¬ 
light  of  listening  to  Faraday.  An  in¬ 
eradicable  tendency  to  think  of  some¬ 
thing  else  makes  me  an  excellent  test- 
object  for  oratory  ;  and  he  was  one  of 
the  few  orators  whom  I  have  heard  to 
whom  I  could  not  choose  but  listen. 
It  was  no  mean  ordeal,  therefore,  to 
which  Tyndall  was  subjected  when  he 
was  asked  to  give  a  “  Friday  evening” 
in  1852  ;  but  he  captured  his  hearers 
so  completely  that  Ids  appointment  to 
the  Fullerian  Professoriate  of  Physics, 
with  the  use  of  a  laboratory  such  as  he 
needed  for  the  original  work  he  loved, 
soon  followed.  And  for  more  than 
thirty  years  he  held  his  own.  From 
first  to  last,  the  announcement  of  a  Fri¬ 
day  evening  by  him  meant  a  crammed 
theatre. 

Sheridan’s  reply  to  the  lady  who  told 
him  that  his  writings  were  such  charm¬ 
ingly  easy  reading — “  Easy  reading, 
madam,  is  damned  hard  writing” — has 
never  got  into  the  general  mind  ;  and 
very  few  of  the  thousands  of  delighted 
listeners,  I  imagine,  ever  had  an  inkling 
of  what  these  facile  discourses  cost  the 
lecturer.  I  used  to  suffer  rather  badly 
from  “  lecture-fever”  myself ;  but  I 
never  met  with  anyone  to  whom  an  im¬ 
pending  discourse  was  the  occasion  of 
so  much  mental  and  physical  disturb¬ 
ance,  as  it  was  to  Tyndall.  He  was 
quite  incapable  of  persuading  himself, 
or  of  being  persuaded  by  others,  that, 
after  all,  a  relative  failure,  now  and 
then,  was  of  no  great  consequence  ;  in¬ 
deed,  from  the  point  of  view  of  pure 
art,  might  be  desirable.  Whatever  he 
gave,  it  must  be  the  best  he  had,  whether 
it  were  a  lecture  or  a  dinner.  Now 
that  sort  of  housekeeping  costs.  But 
some  think  with  Shakespeare  : 

The  painful  warrior,  famoused  for  fight, 

After  a  thousand  victories,  once  foiled. 

Is  from  the  book  of  honor  razed  quite. 

And  all  the  rest  forgot  for  which  he  toiled. 

And  Tyndall  was  not  minded  to  be  for¬ 
got  ;  at  any  rate,  for  that  reason. 

In  the  autumn  of  1851,  my  friend 
and  I  went  to  the  meeting  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Association  at  Ipswich,  as  scientific 
“  items”  not,  indeed,  wholly  unknown 
to  the  “  pillars”  of  that  scientific  con- 
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gregation  ;  and  perhaps  already  regard¬ 
ed  as  young  men  whose  disposition  to 
keep  their  proper  places  could  not, 
under  all  circumstances,  be  relied  upon. 
Being  young,  with  any  amount  of 
energy,  no  particular  prospects,  and  no 
disposition  to  set  about  the  ordinary 
methods  of  acquiring  them,  we  could 
conduct  ourselves  with  perfect '  free¬ 
dom  ;  and  we  joined  very  cordially  in 
the  proceedings  of  the  “  Red  Lion 
Club,’^  of  which  I  had  become  a  mem¬ 
ber  in  London,  and  which  had  been  in¬ 
stituted  by  that  most  genial  of  anti- 
Philistines,  Edward  Forbes,  as  a  pro¬ 
test  against  Dons  and  Donnishness  in 
science.  With  this  object,  the  “  Red 
Lions”  made  a  point  of  holding  a  feast 
of  Spartan  simplicity  and  anarchic  con¬ 
stitution,  with  rites  of  a  Pantagruelistic 
aspect,  intermingled  with  extremely 
unconventional  orations  and  queer 
songs,  such  as  only  Forbes  could  in¬ 
dite,  by  way  of  counterblast  to  the  offi¬ 
cial  banquets  of  the  Association,  with 
their  high  tables  and  what  we  irrever¬ 
ently  termed  “  butter-boat”  speeches. 

Fuimiis !  The  last  time  1  feasted 
with  the  “  Red  Lions”  I  was  a  Don  my¬ 
self  ;  the  dinner  was  such  as  even 
daintier  Dons  than  I  might  rejoice  in  ; 
and  I  know  of  only  one  person  who, 
under  a  grave,  even  reverend,  exterior, 
lamented  the  evolution  of  “  Red  Lion- 
ism”  into  respectability. 

It  was  at  the  Ipswich  meeting,  that 
Tyndall  and  I  fell  in  with  Hooker,  just 
returned  from  the  labors  and  perils  of 
his  Himalayan  expedition,  and  who 
was  to  make  a  third  in  the  little  com¬ 
pany  of  those  who  were,  thenceforward, 
to  hold  fast  to  one  another  through  good 
and  evil  days.  Frankland  had  long 
been*  a  friend  of  Tyndall's,  Lubbock 
soon  joined  us  ;  and  it  was  we  four  who 
stood,  pondering  over  many  things,  in 
Haslemere  Churchyard  the  other  day. 

Tyndall  became  permanently  attached 
to  the  Royal  Institution  in  1853,  while 
I  cast  anchor  in  Jermyn  Street,  not  far 
off,  in  the  following  year.  Before 
reaching  this  settlement,  we  had  both 
done  our  best  to  expatriate  ourselves  by 
becoming  candidates  for  the  chairs  of 
Physics  and  of  Natural  History  in  the 
University  of  Toronto,  which 
to  be  simultaneously  vacant, 
however,  were  provided  with  other  oc- 
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cupants.  The  close  relations  into  which 
we  were  thrown,  on  this  and  many  sub¬ 
sequent  occasions,  had  the  effect  "of  as¬ 
sociating  us  in  the  public  mind,  as  if 
we  formed  a  sort  of  firm  ;  with  results 
which  were  sometimes  inconvonieut 
and  sometimes  ludicrous.  When  my 
wife  and  I  went  to  the  United  States  iu 
1876,  for  example,  a  New  York  paper 
was  good  enough  to  announce  my  com¬ 
ing,  accompanied  by  my  “  titled  "bride” 
— which  was  rather  hard  upon  plain 
folk,  married  twenty-one  years,  and 
blessed  with  seven  children  to  boot.* 
My  friend’s  exploits  as  a  mountaineer 
are  sufficient  evidence  of  his  extraordi- 
nary  physical  vigor.  I  could  manage  a 
fair  day’s  work  in  reasonable  up-and- 
down  walking  myself,  but  I  lucked  In's 
caprine  sureness  of  head  and  foot ;  and, 
when  it  came  to  climbing,  I  was  no¬ 
where  beside  him.  By  way  of  compen¬ 
sation,  I  stood  the  wear  and  tear  of 
London  life  better,  though  I  had  not 
much  to  boast  of,  even  iu  that  respect. 
From  the  first,  Tyndall  suffered  from 
sleeplessness,  with  the  nervous  irrita¬ 
bility  which  is  frequently  cause  and 
consequence  of  that  distressing  malady. 
It  is  not  uncommon  for  this  state  of  the 
nervous  system  to  find  a  vent  in  fits  of 
ill-temper  ;  but,  looking  back  over  all 
the  long  years  of  our  close  intercourse, 
I  cannot  call  to  mind  any  serious  mani¬ 
festations  of  that  sort  in  my  friend. 
Tyndall  “  consumed  his  own  smoke” 
better  than  most  people,  and  though 
that  faculty  is  worthy  of  the  highest 
admiration,  I  suspect  that  the  exercise 
of  it  tells  a  good  deal  upon  the  furnace. 
When  things  got  bad  with  him,  his  one 
remedy  was  to  rush  off  to  the  nearest 
hills  and  walk  himself  into  quietude. 
Pleasant  are  the  recollections,  for  me 
and  others,  of  such  hard  tramps,  it 
might  be  in  the  Lake  country,  or  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight ;  in  the  Peak  of 
Derbyshire,  or  in  Snowdonia.  On  such 
excursions  Tyndall  was  the  life  of  the 
party,  content  with  everything  and 
ready  for  anything,  from  philosophical 
discussion  and  high-flying  poetics,  to 


*  I  have  just  received  the  report  of  a  ser¬ 
mon,  delivered  on  the  15th  of  December,  1893, 
by  a  enrions  curate,  who,  in  his  baste  to  be- 
smirch  the  dead,  abuses  “  the  late  Professor 
Huxley”  1 
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boyish  pranks  and  gymnastic  comicali¬ 
ties. 

Sometimes  we  travelled  further  afield. 
Thus,  in  1856,  we  made  an  expedition 
to  Switzerland  which  had  a  large  influ¬ 
ence  on  Tyndall’s  future.  In  1845,  I 
had  my  first  view  of  a  glacier,  at  the 
head  of  the  Lac  de  Gaube  in  the  Pyre¬ 
nees  ;  and  when,  ten  years  later,  I  was 
led  to  interest  myself  seriously  in  geol¬ 
ogy,  in  connection  with  the  study  of 
fossils,  I  read  all  I  could  lay  hands  on 
about  these  curious  rivers  of  ice.  At 
the  same  time,  Tyndall  was  occupied 
with  his  important  investigations  into 
the  effects  of  pressure  in  giving  rise  to 
lamination,  and  I  naturally  heard  a 
good  deal  about  what  he  was  doing. 
It  struck  me  that  his  work  might 
throw  some  light  upon  the  production 
of  the  veined  structure  of  glacier  ice  ; 
and  one  day,  when  he  was  dining  with 
us,  I  mentioned  the  notion  that  had 
come  into  my  head.  The  upshot  was 
that  we,  then  and  there,  agreed  to  go 
and  look  into  the  facts  of  the  case  for 
ourselves.  More  mo,  he  would  have 
nothing  to  do  wdth  speculation  till  that 
essential  preliminary  operation  had  been 
effected. 

To  Switzerland  accordingly  we  went, 
and  I  joined  him  at  the  Aiontanvert, 
where  he  had  taken  up  his  quarters  with 
Dr.  Hirst,  who  was,  I  think,  the  closest 
of  all  his  friends.  I  have  never  visited 
the  place  since,  but  I  am  told  that  it 
now  possesses  a  grand  hotel.  In  our 
time,  there  was  nothing  but  a  rough 
mountain  auberge,  opposite  to  which, 
on  the  glacier  side  of  the  road,  was  a 
hut  for  guides.  Into  this  Tyndall 
moved  his  bed,  as  he  could  not  bear 
the  noise  of  the  wooden  house.  Ac¬ 
commodation  and  fare  were  of  the 
roughest ;  our  chef  was  a  singularly 
dirty  old  woman,  who  met  all  our  sug¬ 
gestions  about  dinner  with  a  monoto¬ 
nous  “  C’est  9a” — as  if  the  stores  of  a 
Parisian  restaurant  were  at  her  disposal 
— while,  practically,  our  repasts  were  as 
uniform  as  her  speech.  But  as  we  used 
to  start  for  the  Jardin,  or  other  of  the 
higher  regions  early,  and  rarely  re¬ 
turned  much  before  sunset,  there  was 
no  lack  of  hunger  sauce ;  while  the 
condiment,  which  gives  herbs  a  better 
flavor  than  stalled  oxen,  abounded. 
Tyndall’s  skill  and  audacity  as  a  climber 
Nbw  Sebibs.— Yol.  LIX.,  No.  2. 


were  often  displayed  in  these  excur¬ 
sions.  On  one  occasion,  I  remember, 
we  came  upon  a  perpendicular  cliff  of 
ice  of  considerable  height,  formed  on 
the  flank  of  the  glacier,  which  seemed 
to  present  a  good  opportunity  for  the 
examination  of  the  structure  of  the  in¬ 
terior.  A  hot  sun  loosening  them,  the 
stones  on  the  surface  of  the  glacier 
every  now  and  then  rattled  dowui  the 
face  of  the  cliff.  As  no  persuasion  of 
ours  could  prevent  Tyndall  from  ascend¬ 
ing  the  cliff,  by  cutting  steps  with  his 
axe,  in  order  to  get  a  close  view  of  the 
ice,  we  had  to  content  ourselves  with 
the  post  assigned  to  us,  of  looking  out 
for  stones.  Whenever  any  of  these 
seemed  likely  to  shoot  too  close,  w'e 
shouted,  and  Tyndall  flattened  himself 
against  the  cliff.  Happily,  no  harm 
ensued  ;  but  I  confess  I  was  greatly  re¬ 
lieved  when  my  friend  descended,  at  his 
own  pleasure,  and  not  at  that  of  a 
chance  fragment  of  rock. 

It  was  on  this  trip  that  we  attempted 
the  ascent  of  Alont  Blanc  direct  from 
the  Montanvert,  with  a  couple  of  por¬ 
ters,  to  carry  the  needful  stores  as  far  as 
the  Grands  Mulets  ;  and  a  guide,  who, 
as  it  turned  out,  was  of  the  blind  sort. 
1  found  I  was  by  no  means  in  training  ; 
and  as,  under  the  circumstances,  any 
failure  on  my  part  would  have  obliged 
the  others  to  give  up  the  attempt,  I  de¬ 
termined  to  remain  at  the  Grands 
Alulets.  Aly  friends  and  the  guide  set 
out  before  dawn,  and  should  have  been 
back  in  eight  or  ten  hours,  at  furthest. 
The  weather  was  magnificent,  and  I 
should  be  puzzled  to  recall  a  morning 
spent  in  more  entire  enjoyment,  than 
that  yielded  by  the  wide  and  varied 
prospect  from  my  temporary  hermitage, 
in  a  solitude  broken  only  now  and 
then  by  a  vagabond  butterfly  or  a 
strayed  bee,  diifting  upward.  But 
when  the  early  hours  of  the  afternoon 
glided  away,  without  any  sign  of  my 
companions,  and  the  sun  got  low, 
things  began  to  look  serious.  Neither 
the  people  at  the  Aiontanvert,  nor  those 
at  Chamounix,  knew  anything  about 
our  intentions.  In  our  way  from  the 
Aiontanvert,  we  had  had  to  cross  some 
troublesome  crevasses  and  I  knew  noth¬ 
ing  about  the  route  down  to  Chamounix. 
If  any  accident  had  happened  to  my 
friends,  I  could  not  help  them  ;  nor 
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could  I  recjcon  upou  getting  assistance 
from  Cliamounix,  unless,  perhaps,  I  set 
fire  to  the  timbers  which  sheltered  me. 
!My  anxiety  and  perplexity  may  be  im¬ 
agined,  and  at  last,  as  it  grew  colder,  I 
went  into  the  hut  to  ponder  over  the 
situation.  As  I  sat  over  the^  embers, 
trying  to  see  my  way  to  some  clear  con¬ 
clusion,  I  suddenly  heard  the  clink  of 
an  alpenstock  upou  the  rock  at  the  foot 
of  the  Grands  Mulets.  The  sound  has 
ever  since  been  pleasant  to  my  ear  ;  and 
rushing  out,  I  saw  the  three  slowly 
making  their  way  up  ;  Tyndall  pretty 
well  exhausted,  for  the  first  and  last 
time  I  ever  saw  him  in  that  condition  ; 
Hirst  snow-blind  ;  and  the  guide  thor¬ 
oughly  used  up.  He  had  mistaken  the 
route  and  led  the  party  into  all  sorts  of 
superfluous  difficulties. 

As  we  intended  to  have  descended  to 
Cliamounix,  without  stopping  a  second 
night  at  the  Grands  Mulets,  provisions 
were  not  overabundant  and  there  were 
no  candles.  I  am  proud  to  say  I  made 
myself  useful  in  various  ways  ;  among 
other  functions,  performing  that  of  a 
chandelier  with  a  perpetual  succession 
of  lighted  lucifer  matches.  We  were 
soon  a  merry  company  ;  and  the  next 
day  we  descended  in  glory,  to  the  great 
disgust  of  the  orthodox  guides  of 
Cliamounix,  to  whom  an  ascent  of 
!Mont  Blanc,  up  to  that  time,  had 
meant  the  organization  of  a  large  and 
profitable  expedition. 

The  love  for  Alpine  scenery  and  Al¬ 
pine  climbing,  which  remained  with 
Tyndall  to  the  last,  began,  or  at  any 
rate  became  intensified  into  a  passion, 
with  this  journey  ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  he  laid  the  foundations  of  his 
w'ell  known  and  highly  important  work 
upon  glaciers  and  glacier  movement. 
His  first  paper  on  this  subject  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Royal  Society  in  1857,  and 
bears  my  name  as  well  as  his  own,  in 
spite  of  all  my  protests  to  the  contrary. 
For  beyond  two  or  three  little  observa¬ 
tions,  and  perhaps  some  criticism,  I 
contributed  nothing  toward  it,  and  all 
that  is  important  is  Tyndall’s  own. 
But  he  was  singularly  scrupulous — even 
punctilious  —  on  points  of  scientific 
honor.  It  would  have  been  intolerable 
to  him  to  have  it  supposed  that  he  had 
used  even  suggestions  of  others,  with¬ 
out  acknowledgment ;  so  I,  being 
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thicker  skinned,  put  up  with  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  being  considered  a  daw  in 
borrowed  plumes.  The  memoir  became 
the  starting-point  of  a  long  and  hot 
controversy.  While  it  was  at  its  height, 
some  supporters  of  the  other  side  en¬ 
deavored  to  throw  the  weight  of  the 
award  of  one  of  the  Royal  Society’s 
medals  into  the  scale  against  ’J’viulall. 
It  seemed  to  some  of  his  friends,  my¬ 
self  among  the  number,  that  this  was 
unfair  ;  and  a  lively  battle,  eventually 
decided  in  our  favor,  took  place  in  the 
Council  of  the  Society.  I  refer  to  these 
old  troubles,  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
finally  removing  the  impression,  if  any 
such  remains,  that  Tyndall  had  any¬ 
thing,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  do  with 
what  took  place.  On  the  contrary,  the 
two  persons  who  were  chiefly  responsi¬ 
ble,  thought  it  desirable  that  he  should 
be  absolutely  ignorant  of  what  was 
going  on  ;  and  I  can  answer  for  it  that 
he  remained  so  until  long  after,  when, 
rummaging  among  my  papers,  I  found 
some  documents  which  I  labelled 
“  ashes  of  an  old  fire,”  and  sent  to  him. 

Tyndall  was  a  highly  esteemed  and 
popular  member  of  the  Royal  Society 
and  always  loyal  toward  it ;  but  the 
sensitiveness  to  which  I  have  alluded 
led  him,  very  early  in  his  career,  to  do 
what,  so  far  as  I  know,  nobody  had 
done  before,  nor  has  done  since.  In 
1853,  the  Society  awarded  one  of  the 
two  Royal  medals  to  him,  the  other  re¬ 
cipient  being  Charles  Darwin.  Un¬ 
luckily,  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Council,  a  person  of  high  scientific 
position,  who  had  wished  to  dispose  of 
the  medal  otherwise,  took  his  defeat 
badly  ;  and,  being  a  voluble  talker,  ex¬ 
haled  his  griefs  with  copious  impro¬ 
priety  to  all  and  sundry.  As  soon  as 
the  report  of  this  reached  Tyndall’s 
ears,  he  wrote  a  polite  note  to  the  senior 
secretary  declining  the  honor.  Frank¬ 
ly,  I  think  my  friend  made  a  mistake. 
The  Council  was  in  no  way  responsible 
for  the  ill-judged  and,  indeed,  indecent 
proceedings  of  one  of  its  members  ;  and 
perhaps  it  is  better  to  leave  an  enemy 
alone  than  to  strike  at  him  with  the 
risk  of  hurting  one’s  friends.  But, 
having  thus  sacrificed  at  the  altar  of 
strict  justice,  I  must  add  that,  for  a 
young  man  starting  in  the  world,  to 
whom  such  recognition  was  of  great 
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importance,  I  think  it  was  a  good  sort 
of  mistake,  not  likely  to  do  harm  by 
creating  too  many  imitators. 

As  time  went  on,  as  the  work  became 
harder,  and  the  distractions  of  life 
more  engrossing,  a  few  of  ns,  who  had 
long  been  intimate,  found  we  were 
drifting  apart ;  and,  to  counteract  that 
tendency,  we  agreed  to  dine  together 
once  a  month.  I  think,  originally, 
there  was  some  vague  notion  of  asso¬ 
ciating  representatives  of  each  branch 
of  science  ;  at  any  rate,  the  nine  who 
eventually  cjime  together — Mr.  Busk, 
J)r.  Frankland,  I)r.  Hirst,  Sir  Joseph 
Hooker,  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Mr.  Spen¬ 
cer,  Mr.  Spottiswoode,  Tyndall,  and 
myself— could  have  managed,  among 
ns”,  to  contribute  most  of  the  articles  to 
a  scientific  Encyclopedia.  At  starting, 
our  minds  were  terribly  exercised  over 
the  name  and  constitution  of  our  so¬ 
ciety.  As  opinions  on  this  grave  mat¬ 
ter  were  no  less  numerous  than  the 
members — indeed  more  so— we  finally 
acce{)tcd  the  happy  suggestion  of  our 
mathematicians  to  call  it  the  x  Club  ; 
and  the  proposal  of  some  genius  among 
us,  that  we  should  have  no  rules,  save 
the  unwritten  law  not  to  have  any, 
was  carried  by  acclamation.  Later  on, 
there  were  attempts  to  add  other  mem¬ 
bers,  which  at  last  became  wearisome, 
and  had  to  be  arrested  by  the  agreement 
that  no  proposition  of  that  kind  should 
be  entertained,  unless  the  name  of  the 
new  member  suggested  contained  all 
the  consonants  absent  from  the  names 
of  the  old  ones.  In  the  lack  of  Slavonic 
friends  this  decision  put  an  end  to  the 
possibility  of  increase.  Once  in  the 
year  there  was  an  outing,  to  which  our 
respective  wives  were  invited. 

If  I  remember  rightly,  the  meetings 
of  the  X  Club  began  early  in  the  sixties. 
They  were  steadily  continued  for  some 
twenty  years,  before  our  ranks  began  to 
thin;  and,  one  by  one,  geistiye  Na- 
turen,''  such  as  those  for  which  the 
poet  *  so  willingly  paid  the  ferryman. 


*Nimm  dnnn  FilhrmanD, 

Nimm  die  Miethe 

Die  ich  (;;erne  drcifach  biete  : 

Zwei,  die  eben  iiberfubren, 

Waren  geistige  Naturen. 

I  quote  from  memory  ;  but  it  is  long  since 
I  read  these  verses,  and  more  likely  than  not 
the  citation  errs. 


silent  but  not  unregarded,  took  the 
vacated  places.  Tyndall  was  a  constant 
attendant  and  a  great  promoter  of  viva¬ 
cious  conversation,  until  his  health 
failed.  Two  years  ago,  a  deep  gloom 
was  cast  over  one  of  our  meetings  by 
the  receipt  of  a  telegram  to  the  elTect 
that  ho  had  but  few  hours  to  live,  and 
his  partial  recovery,  at  that  time,  was  a 
marvel  to  all  who  knew  his  condition. 
I  believe  that  the  “  x”  had  the  credit 
of  being  a  sort  of  scientific  caucus,  or 
ring,  with  some  people.  In  fact,  two 
distinguished  scientific  colleagues  of 
mine  once  carried  on  a  conversation 
(which  I  gravely  ignored)  across  me,  in 
the  smoking  room  of  the  Athenajum, 
to  this  effect  :  “  I  say.  A,  do  you  know 
anything  about  the  x  Club  “  Oh 
yes,  B,  I  have  heard  of  it.  What  do 
they  do  ?”  “  Well,  they  govern  scien¬ 

tific  affairs  ;  and  really,  on  the  whole, 
they  don’t  do  it  badly.”  If  my  good 
friends  could  only  have  been  present  at 
a  few  of  our  meetings,  they  would  have 
formed  a  much  less  exalted  idea  of  us, 
and  would,  I  fear,  have  been  much 
shocked  at  the  sadly  frivolous  tone  of 
our  ordinary  conversation.  Assuredly 
Tyndall  did  not  usually  help  us  to  be 
serious. 

But  I  must  bring  these  brief  and  too 
hurried  reminiscences  to  a  close.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  ample  materials  exist,  and 
will  be  used,  for  a  fitting  biography  : 
indeed  the  putting  these  materials  into 
autobiographical  form  w'as  the  final 
piece  of  work  to  wiiich  Tyndall,  w  ith 
his  wife’s  aid,  proposed  to  devote  him¬ 
self.  With  the  exception  of  the  inves¬ 
tigations  upon  aerial  germs,  wiiich, 
though,  strictly  speaking,  they  might 
be  continuations  and  amplifications  of 
Pasteur’s  labors,  yet  had  a  very  great 
effect  in  putting  an  end  to  the  tough- 
lived  speculations  of  the  advocates  of 
the  so-called  “  spontaneous  generation” 
hypothesis,  Tjmdall’s  later  scientific 
labors  do  not  he  within  the  competence 
of  my  judgment.  On  that  point,  I 
leave  it  to  contemporary  experts  to 
speak  ;  and  to  time  to  give  the  final 
verdict,  which  is  not  always  such  as 
contemporaries  imagine. 

Neither  do  I  offer  any  remark  about 
Tyndall’s  philosophical,  religious  and 
political  views  ;  in  respect  of  which  my 
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opinions  might  possibly  be  impartial ; 
but  nobody  would  believe  that  they 
were  so. 

All  that  I  have  proposed  to  myself, 
in  writing  these  few  pages,  is  to  illus¬ 
trate  and  emphasize  the  fact  that,  in 
Tyndall,  we  have  all  lost  a  man  of  rare 
and  strong  individuality  ;  one  who,  by 
sheer  force  of  character  and  intellect, 
without  advantages  of  education  or  ex¬ 
traneous  aid — perhaps,  in  spite  of  some 
eculiarities  of  that  character — made 
is  way  to  a  position,  in  some  ways 
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unique  ;  to  a  place  in  the  front  rank 
not  only  of  scientific  workers,  but  of 
writers  and  speakers.  And,  on  my 
own  account,  I  have  desired  to  utter  a 
few  parting  words  of  affection  for  the 
man  of  pure  and  high  aims,  whom  I 
am  the  better  for  having  known  ;  for 
the  friend,  whose  sympathy  and  sup¬ 
port  were  sure,  in  all  the  trials  and 
troubles  of  forty  years’  wandering 
through  this  wilderness  of  a  world.— 
Nineteenth  Century. 
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The  greater  our  progress  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  prehistoric  existence 
of  the  human  race,  the  more  we  feel 
ourselves  impelled  to  compare  the  re¬ 
sults  derived  from  archaeological  re¬ 
searches  with  the  observations  of  trav¬ 
ellers  and  learned  men  as  to  the  lowest 
types  of  the  great  human  family  that 
still  exist — a  comparison  that  must 
necessarily  lead  to  the  discovery  of  a 
startling  resemblance  between  extinct 
and  living  “  primitive  man;”  and  the 
necessity  for  such  investigation  is  the 
more  absolute,  as  the  prospective  ex¬ 
tinction  of  the  latter  will  render  a  sim¬ 
ilar  scientific  comparison  impossible  to 
the  learned  men  of  later  times.  We 
may  therefore  be  thankful  to  the  French 
savant,  Abel  Hovelacque,  for  having 
taken  upon  himself  the  solution  of  this 
task  in  an  interesting  little  pamphlet 
on  the  origin  of  mankind  ;  *  although 
it  may  be  urged,  from  the  scientific 
standpoint,  that  the  title  of  the  work  is 
somewhat  misleading,  as  it  does  not 
deal  with  the  discovery  of  the  first  or 
real  origin  of  mankind  which  still  lies 
hidden  in  the  deepest  obscurity,  but 
only  with  such  conditions  as  are  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  already  finished  man, 
even  though  he  be  in  the  rudest  primi¬ 
tive  state.  However  hideous  and  sug¬ 
gestive  of  animal  nature  these  condi¬ 
tions  may  be  in  the  eyes  of  the  civilized 
European,  we  must  still  acknowledge 
the  savage  of  to-day,  even  the  rudest, 
as  our  brother  and  nearest  relation. 


t  *  Abel  Hovelacqne,'Ze«  Debuts  de  Vhumanitb. 
L'Jiomme  primilif  contmporain.  Paris,  1882. 


while  that  animal,  or  resemblance  to  an 
animal — a  link  between  monkey  and 
man  constituting  the  “  ancestor”  of  the 
human  race,  whose  earlier  existence 
Darwin  and  the  adherents  of  the  theory 
of  descent  accept  and  must  accept— 
may  have  been  much  farther  removed 
from  the  human  ideal,  as  such,  than 
the  savages  or  primitive  man  of  the 
present  day  depicted  by  Hovelacque. 

“  If,”  says  Hovelacque,  “  God  creat¬ 
ed  man  in  His  own  image,  as  the  Bible 
asserts,  then  the  likeness  has  turned 
out  as  little  favorable  as  the  likenesses 
that  inversely,  at  different  times  and  in 
different  places,  men  have  made  of  God 
and  their  gods.”  He  endeavors  to 
show  this  by  a  graphic  description  of 
some  of  the  most  conspicuous  types  of 
lowest  humanity,  by  stature,  formation, 
way  of  life,  and  so  on.  He  takes  as 
examples  the  aborigines  of  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  continent ;  the  Andaman ites, 
or  inhabitants  of  the  group  of  Anda¬ 
man  Islands  in  the  Gulf  of  Bengal ; 
the  Veddahs,  or  aborigines  of  the  island 
of  Ceylon  ;  the  Botocudos,  who  inhabit 
the  wooded  mountains  in  the  southeast 
of  Brazil ;  the  so-called  Terra  del 
Fuegians,  or  inhabitants  of  the  group 
of  islands  at  the  extreme  south  of  Ameri¬ 
ca  ;  the  Bushmen,  or  residue  of  the 
aborigines  of  South  Africa.  All  these 
savages,  though  living  far  apart,  ex¬ 
hibit  such  a  manifold  uniformity  in 
anthropological  and  ethnological  re¬ 
spects,  that  from  the  abundance  of 
material  furnished  by  the  author  and 
taken  from  reliable  reporters,  one  may 
venture  to  form  for  one’s  self  a  more  or 
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less  true  picture  of  man  in  bis  rough 
and  animal-like  primitive  condition. 
This  uniformity,  however,  need  be  no 
obstacle  to  concurring  in  the  opinion  of 
tlie  author,  that  the  descent  of  the  hu¬ 
man  family  from  one  pair  must  be  dis¬ 
missed  to  the  region  of  fables.  He  be¬ 
lieves  it  to  be  far  more  probable  that, 
conformably  to  time,  space  and  form, 
man  has  had  various  anthropoid  (man 
species)  antecessors  in  the  tertiary  period 
or  the  last  great  division  of  the”  earth’s 
history. 

Individual  species  or  races  of  the  so- 
called  anthropoids  or  great  man  species 
of  ape,  that  still  exist  in  the  present 
day,  exhibit  also  considerable  uniform¬ 
ity  in  bodily  form  and  way  of  life. 
Their  physical  resemblance  to  living 
primitive  man  is  very  clearly  defined  by 
the  usually  small  bodily  size  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  (it  varies  from  130  to  160  centi¬ 
meters,  while  the  European  attains, 
on  an  average,  165  to  170  centimetres, 
and  the  orang,  chimpanzee,  and  go¬ 
rilla,  125  to  140  centimetres)  ;  by 
the  want  of  proportion  in  the  limbs, 
the  upper  extremities  being  proportion¬ 
ally  longer,  the  lower  shorter  ;  by  their 
leanness  and  the  absence  or  feeble  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  calves,  with  promi¬ 
nent  belly  ;  by  the  anatomical  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  hand,  foot,  and  pelvis  ;  by 
the  deficient  development  of  the  skull 
and  the  proportionally  limited  skull 
capacity  (it  reaches,  on  an  average, 
from  1,100  to  1,400  cubic  centimetres, 
whereas  the  contents  of  the  skull  of  the 
European  average  from  1,400  to  1,500 
cubic  centimetres,  and  the  contents  of 
the  gorilla’s  skull  only  530  cubic  centi¬ 
metres)  ;  by  the  so-called  prognathismus 
or  projection  of  the  jaws,  and  the  pow¬ 
erful  development  as  well  as  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  the  teeth  ;  by  the  small,  deep- 
set  eyes  and  the  overhanging  eye¬ 
brows  ;  by  the  large  mouth  and  wild 
expression  of  the  face  ;  by  the  notice¬ 
able  absence  of  the  projecting  chin  in 
La  Naule tie’s  celebrated  prehistoric 
jawbone  ;  by  the  breadth  and  flatness 
of  the  nose,  and  the  absence  or  feeble 
development  of  the  so-called  bridge  of 
the  nose  ;  by  the  color  and  hairiness  of 
the  skin,  etc.,  as  also  by  a  multitude  of 
anatornical  peculiarities,  either  regular 
or  accidental,  which  must  be  regarded 
as  atavistic  relapses  to  the  animal  type. 


For  the  laity  more  interest  attaches 
to  the  ethnological  than  the  anatomical 
conditions  of  primitive  man.  The 
former  are  as  far,  if  not  farther,  re¬ 
moved  from  the  human  ideal,  as  the 
civilized  European  is  wont  to  conceive 
it,  as  man  is  from  the  animals  that 
come  next  to  him.  The  next  point  to 
notice  here  is  the  savage’s  complete 
nudity  and  the  absence  of  the  feeling 
of  modesty,  which  must  clearly  be  re¬ 
garded  as  an  artificial  and  slowly  ac¬ 
quired  mental  gift  of  civilized  man. 
If  savages  occasionally  wear  the  skin  of 
an  animal  or  the  like  round  their  shoul¬ 
ders  or  loins,  it  is  only  as  a  protection 
from  the  weather  or  from  hurt,  not 
from  modesty,  which  they  feel  so  little, 
that  they  do  not  shun  publicity  any 
more  than  animals  even  for  their  most 
private  acts,  and  do  not  hesitate  to  give 
over  their  wives  and  daughters  to  pros¬ 
titution  ;  while,  to  protect  themselvc  s 
from  the  stings  of  insects,  they  cover 
their  bodies  with  a  disgusting  crust 
made  of  grease  and  clay  or  mould,  and 
evince  their  sense  of  the  beautiful  by 
all  sorts  of  horrible  disfigurements  and 
colorings  of  the  skin,  the  face,  the 
teeth,  etc.,  or  by  wearing  necklaces  of 
skulls,  fish-teeth,  fruit-stones,  and  the 
like. 

As  to  the  dwelling  of  primitive 
man,  it  cannot  be  better  described  than 
as  Lucretius  has  already  described  it  in 
his  famous  didactic  poem,  although  he 
had  none  of  those  numerous  reports  of 
eye-witnesses  at  his  command  that  we 
find  ourselves  possessed  of  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  day  : — 

And  as  night  fell  they  lay  prone  in  a  hollow 
of  the  wood. 

Naked,  or  covered  with  branches  and  with 
leaves.” 

Thus  the  difference  between  the  life  of 
primitive  man  and  that  of  the  large  ape 
species  is  not  very  great.  Now  it  is  the 
bare  earth  or  a  hole  dug  in  the  earth, 
now  the  shelter  of  a  tree,  now  a  tree  it¬ 
self,  now  an  overhanging  rock,  now  a 
cave,  that  affords  primitive  man  a  suit¬ 
able  sleeping-place ;  for  during  the 
day,  in  his  restless  nomadic  kind  of 
roving,  he  hardly  if  at  all  needs  a  regu¬ 
lar  dwelling.  At  times  rough  huts  are 
built  of  the  bark  or  branches  of  trees, 
while  in  bad  weather  holes  in  rocks  or 
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caves  on  the  shore  are  sought,  where 
the  family  or  band  sleep  promiscuously 
on  dry  leaves  or  heated  sand.  At  an¬ 
other  time  they  are  satisfied  with  an 
open-air  encampment  round  the  warmth 
of  a  fire  ;  at  yet  another  time  a  kind  of 
nest  is  constructed,  exactly  similar  to 
those  made  by  the  orang  and  chimpan¬ 
zee.  As  primitive  man,  just  like  the 
ape,  is  possessed  of  a  great  toe  which  is 
pliant  and  useful  as  a  thumb,  he  is  gen¬ 
erally  a  very  good  climber,  and  this 
rough  sort  of  nest-bed  presents  no  diffi¬ 
culty  of  access  to  him. 

-  As  to  food,  primitive  man  practises 
polyphagy,  i.e.,  he  eats  everything  he 
comes  across  that  is  in  any  way  eatable, 
such  as  roots,  herbs,  fungi,  fruit,  honey, 
muscles,  larvae,  insects,  worms,  frogs, 
turtle,  lizards,  fish,  putrid  and  raw 
meat,  carrion,  and  even  the  flesh  of  sick 
people.  The  flesh  of  slaughtered  ani¬ 
mals  that  have  not  been  disembowelled 
is  sometimes  devoured  raw,  sometimes 
slightly  cooked,  and  a  dead  whale  that 
has  been  cast  ashore  is  the  occasion  for 
extravagant  merry-making.  But  as  a 
rule  primitive  man  suffers  from  hunger 
and  has  often  to  endure  long  fasts,  for 
which  he  indemnifies  himself  in  times 
of  plenty  by  incredible  gluttony.  Can¬ 
nibalism  is  practised  by  nearly  all  the 
races  described  by  Hovelacque,  in  the 
lowest  grades  from  necessity,  and  in 
later  stages  from  choice  or  preju¬ 
dice  or  as  the  result  of  a  religious  cus¬ 
tom.  They  even  consume  their  own 
children  and  old  people.  If  the  eating 
of  flesh  food  be  instanced  as  a  distinc* 
tion  that  separates  man  from  anthro¬ 
poids,  it  can  be  urged  on  the  other  side 
that  the  latter  feed  on  insects,  and 
when  in  captivity  by  no  means  despise 
flesh  food.  The  first  man,  too,  was 
probably  a  ‘‘  vegetarian,”  but  necessity 
and  the  absence  of  sufficient  vegetable 
food  for  his  augmenting  species  may 
have  driven  him  to  a  flesh  diet. 

The  cooking  or  roasting  of  meat  must 
also  be  regarded  as  an  acquisition  of  a 
later  epoch,  because  in  the  earliest 
stages  of  man’s  development  there  was 
undoubtedly  a  very  long  fireless  period, 
and  because  there  are  said  to  be  fireless 
peoples  even  in  the  present  day,  such  as 
the  Dokos  in  Abyssinia.  The  Austra¬ 
lians,  too,  knew  nothing  of  boiling  and 
roasting  food  until  the  advent  of  Euro- 
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{)ean8.  For  the  rest,  all  savages  know 
low  to  kindle  fire  by  the  well-known 
method  of  the  friction  of  two  sticks, 
or,  what  is  still  simpler,  they  take  a 
torch  along  ivith  them  on  their  wander¬ 
ings  that  never  goes  out.  The  Auda- 
manites  preserve  their  fire  by  cousum- 
ing  the  interiors  of  hollow  trees. 

Since  the  Andamanites  have  come  in 
contact  with  Europeans  they  have 
suiierseded  this  method  of  preserving 
fire  by  the  use  of  matches,  which  are 
very  favorite  objects  with  them.  Tliey 
eat  their  food  either  raw  or  roasted,  less 
frequently  boiled,  as  they  have  no  cook¬ 
ing  utensils.  Moreover,  according  to 
the  latest  accounts  from  Otto  Luders  of 
these  savages,  great  mortality  prevails 
among  them,  and  they  withdraw  them¬ 
selves  into  the  woods  more  and  more  at 
the  approach  of  the  European.  They 
go  either  completely  or  almost  com¬ 
pletely  naked,  live  in  holes  in  the  earth 
or  under  overhanging  rocks,  or  build 
themselves  a  sort  of  rough  hut  with 
branches  and  leaves.  Their  weapons 
are  spears,  bows  and  arrows  tipped  with 
iron,  which  they  seize  as  booty  from 
the  wrecks  of  stranded  ships.  Their 
hatchets  and  axes,  formerly  made  of 
stone,  are  now  made  of  iron,  and  are 
bound  to  the  handle  with  thongs. 
They  only  count  up  to  three,  and  have 
no  conception  of  God  and  immortality  ; 
they  believe  in  a  good  and  bad  spirit 
only,  hide  their  dead  in  the  ground  or 
throv/  them  into  the  sea  or  lay  them  on 
wooden  scaffolds,  diince  to  the  tune  of 
a  sounding  board,  have  a  very  keen 
sense  of  vision — with  their  arrows  they 
shoot  fish  that  no  European  can  see- 
are  of  a  fierce,  suspicious  disposition, 
and,  according  to  Luders,  they  proba¬ 
bly  constitute  the  transition  of  primitive 
nations  of  Indians  to  Australians,  a 
remnant  of  an  extinct  people.  They 
are  of  nearest  kin  to  the  Negritos  of 
the  Philippines.  Their  bodily  height 
is  fifty  six  to  fifty- nine  inches. 

Hunting  and  fishing  are  carried  on 
by  primitive  man  in  the  most  rudimen¬ 
tary  fashion.  The  fish  are  caught  in 
the  bare  hand,  or  by  letting  the  water 
off  in  certain  places,  or  with  hook  and 
line.  Fishing  with  the  net  was  first 
learned  from  foreigners.  In  hunting 
wooden  spears  are  used,  the  heads  of 
which  have  been  hardened  in  the  fire  if 
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they  are  not  made  of  bone  or  stone  ; 
wooden  clubs,  sticks,  stone  axes  and 
the  like,  and  the  well-known  Australian 
boomerang  are  also  employed.  The 
possession  of  bows  and  arrows  (the  lat¬ 
ter  sometimes  tipped  with  poisoned 
bone)  denotes  a  somewhat  higher  de¬ 
gree  of  culture,  and  is  consequently  not 
met  with  everywhere.  The  wedge  or 
axe  made  of  a  hard,  brittle  species  of 
stone  (flint,  diorite,  nephrite,  serpen¬ 
tine,  obsidian,  etc.)  must  be  regarded 
as  the  first  weapon  and  the  first  tool  of 
living  as  well  as  of  prehistoric  primitive 
man  ;  it  was  carried  and  used  with  the 
hand  only,  and  was  sometimes  fixed 
into  stumps  or  handles.  It  was  either 
beaten  into  form  or  else  shaped  by 
means  of  fire.  Iron  implements  and 
weapons  and  iron  lieads  for  spears  and 
arrows  were  first  known  to  primitive 
man  through  contact  with  Europeans. 
With  these  imperfect  tools  and  with 
the  aid  of  fire  primitive  man  also  hol¬ 
lows  out  the  trunks  of  trees,  which 
serve  him  as  a  means  of  navigation, 
when  he  has  arrived  so  far  as  to  think 
of  other  ways  of  moving  about  in  the 
water  besides  mere  swimming  and  rid¬ 
ing  on  a  dead  tree  trunk,  or  a  block  of 
wood,  using  a  piece  of  bark  as  a  rudder. 
Occasionally  he  builds  boats  of  strips  of 
bark  joined  together,  or  he  makes  use 
of  rafts  roughly  constructed. 

Moreover  there  exist  tribes  to  whom 
ship-building  is  quite  unknown,  and  for 
whom  a  river  is  an  insurmountable  ob¬ 
stacle,  unless  they  happen  to  be  good 
swimmers.  The  bark  of  trees  served 
for  the  setting-up  of  the  first  canoes,  as 
well  as  for  making  the  first  vessels. 

The  all-important  invention  of  pot¬ 
tery,  without  which  the  cooking  of  food 
is  an  impossibility,  must  be  assigned  to 
a  very  late  period,  and  probably  dates 
back  to  the  prehistoric  age  of  polished 
stone  axes  (?).  The  first  stage  of  this 
art  consisted  of  massive  blocks  of  clay  set 
up  in  the  interior  of  caves  and  designed 
for  the  storing  of  water.  Later  on, 
clay  vessels  are  modelled  by  the  hand 
and  dried  in  the  sun,  and  still  later  they 
are  baked  in  the  fire,  and  ornamenta¬ 
tion  and  the  gradual  development  of  a 
certain  sense  of  art  go  hand  in  hand 
with  the  latter  stage.  Again,  veiy 
much  later,  comes  the  introduction  of 
the  potter’s  wheel.  Pottery  is  totally 


unknown  to  the  majority  of  our  sav¬ 
ages  ;  the  Andamanites  have  clay  ves¬ 
sels  which  are  dried  in  the  sun,  and  are 
useless  for  boiling  ;  they  can  only  roast 
or  broil  their  meat. 

As  to  Art— it  is  in  its  earliest  infancy 
among  primitive  men  of  the  present 
day,  and  even  ranks  below  the  profi¬ 
ciency  in  art  of  Perigord’s  ancient  cave- 
dwellers.  liougli  outlines  of  different 
objects  on  wood,  stone,  and  rock  are  all 
that  one  meets  with  among  Australians, 
Bushmen,  etc. 

The  music  of  the  Australian  is  a  mo¬ 
notonous  repetition  of  single  words  in 
a  singing  tone.  Kough  dances,  com¬ 
bined  with  howling,  round  big  fires,  in 
imitation  of  the  movement  of  the  kan¬ 
garoo,  to  an  accompaniment  of  two  dry 
sticks  beaten  together,  and  at  which 
the  women  and  children  furnish  the 
spectators,  are  his  chief  form  of  amuse¬ 
ment. 

The  art  of  counting  is  also  extremely 
defective.  Most  of  the  tribes  men¬ 
tioned  cannot  count  beyond  two,  three, 
or  four. 

As  for  property,  among  savages,  who 
have  no  fixed  dwelling-places  and  wan 
der  from  place  to  place,  it  can  only 
be  considered  in  the  limited  sense  of 
movable  and  personal  property.  G  round 
or  land  property  does  not  exist,  collec¬ 
tive  or  common  property  only  transient¬ 
ly.  Nor  is  personal  property  ever  safe 
from  being  seized  by  a  stronger  person  ; 
for  prescribed  social  or  state  regulations 
exist  less  among  primitive  men  than 
among  bees  or  ants.  Sometimes  one  is 
confronted  with  perfect  anarchy  ;  often- 
er,  or  as  a  rule,  one  finds  smaller  or 
larger  bands  or  troops  of  from  20  and 
50  to  100  persons,  the  biggest  and 
strongest  of  whom,  just  as  among  ani¬ 
mals,  has  assumed  the  leadership.  But 
his  authority  being  only  an  arrogated 
one,  at  any  moment  he  may  be  deposed 
by  a  wiser  or  stronger.  Larger  bodies 
are  rendered  impossible  by  considera¬ 
tions  as  to  food.  Further,  there  are 
some  tribes  among  the  Australians  who 
have  state  regulations  as  well  as  traces 
of  legal  procedure,  though  certainly 
mixed  with  the  crudest  superstitions. 

The  absence  of  social  organization 
and  fixed  family  ties  gives  rise  to  the 
peculiar  phenomenon  met  with  even  in 
more  civilized  tribes,  of  the  father  or 
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the  paternal  rights  being  more  or  less 
disregarded,  and  the  so-called  “  mater¬ 
nal  rights”  usurping  their  place,  so  that 
the  children  really  belong  only  to  the 
mother.  To  be  sure  she  troubles  her¬ 
self  about  them  only  so  long  as  they  are 
unable  to  help  themselves,  and  as  soon 
as  this  ceases  to  be  the  case  they  are 
lost  in  the  human  herd.  A  marriage, 
in  our  sense  of  the  word,  is  unknown 
to  primitive  man.  Sometimes  it  is 
depredation,  at  others  accidental  inter¬ 
course,  that  procures  him  his  wife  or 
wives,  and  the  marriage,  as  a  rule, 
takes  place  without  any  kind  of  cere¬ 
mony.  There  is  monogamy,  polygamy, 
and  polyandry  (plurality  of  husbands). 
Moreover,  the  lot  of  the  women,  just 
as  with  nearly  all  savage  or  half-civilized 
people,  is  an  extremely  pitiable  one. 
Besides  tbe  care  of  the  children  she  has 
to  do  all  the  hard  work,  is  plundered, 
ill-treated,  and  put  to  death  at  will, 
gets  only  the  leavings  of  food,  and  ages 
and  dies  early.  The  children,  more 
especially  the  girls,  if  scarcity  of  food 
renders  it  necessary,  are  killed  ;  the 
same  fate  awaits  the  old  people,  unless 
they  are  abandoned  to  starvation.  The 
dead,  if  not  eaten,  are  lightly  interred, 
or  exposed  to  the  air  and  soon  forgot¬ 
ten.  Occasionally  one  also  comes  across 
traces  of  the  burning  of  dead  bodies. 
The  attainment  of  manhood  among  the 
Australians  is  accompanied  by  all  kinds 
of  mad  ceremonies,  such  as  knocking 
out  the*  teeth,  scarification  of  the  skin, 
boring  the  nose,  plucking  out  the  hair, 
etc. 

The  morality  of  primitive  man  is  of 
the  lowest  type,  and  affords  irrefutable 
proof  of  the  fact  that  it  is  fundament¬ 
ally  nothing  but  the  outcome  of  social 
expediency,  and  that  tbe  so-called  “  con¬ 
science”  is  the  result  of  training  and 
education.  As  a  rule  the  savage  has  no 
moral  perceptions,  no  pity,  no  grati¬ 
tude,  no  magnanimity,  no  hospitality, 
etc.,  he  believes  murder,  theft,  infidel¬ 
ity,  deceit,  etc.,  to  be  permitted  and 
commanded,  and  would  destroy  his  own 
life,  were  it  not  that  considerations  for 
the  preservation  of  his  race  or  his  band 
impose  on  him  a  certain  caution  in  this 
respect.  His  extremely  unstable  and 
fickle  character,  swayed  by  tbe  most 
startling  extremes,  is  that  of  a  child 
with  the  strength  and  passions  of  an 
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adult,  with  childish  instincts,  quickly 
alternating  and  very  outspoken  feel¬ 
ings,  and  with  a  mania  for  mimicry  cor¬ 
responding,  in  fact,  to  the  nature  of  a 
child  and  a  monkey.  His  senses  are 
quick,  like  those  of  animals,  but  with¬ 
out  any  intellectual  background.  He 
has  no  conception  of  fidelity,  no  fore¬ 
thought  or  care  for  the  future,  no  co¬ 
herence  or  continuity  in  conversation, 
no  goodwill  for  kind  treatment.  Beg¬ 
ging  and  stealing  are  his  favorite  occu¬ 
pations.  When  Darwin,  in  his  cele¬ 
brated  voyage  round  the  world  in  the 
Beagle,  became  acquainted  with  the  so- 
called  Terra  del  Fuegians,  on  the  group 
of  islands  situated  at  the  extreme  south 
of  America,  these  small,  ugly,  nuked, 
red  brown  beings  seemed  so  hideous  to 
him,  that  after  an  extremely  vivid  de¬ 
scription  of  them  he  could  not  forbear 
saying  :  “  One  can  hardly  persuade 
one’s  self  that  these  are  human  crea¬ 
tures  !”* 

As  to  religion,  Hovelacque  was  able 
to  state  regarding  the  savages  described 
by  bim,  that  they  are  absolutely  devoid 
of  all  real  religious  ideas,  as  well  as  of 
belief  in  God — unless  one  were  to  take 
for  religion  an  altogether  vague  and 
childlike  fear  of  the  unknown  (a  fear 
which,  it  is  well  known,  is  shared  by 
animals  also),  of  the  harmful  influences 
of  nature,  of  thunderstorms,  diseases, 
etc.,  of  the  dark  and  of  evil  spirits. 
But  if  one  defines  religion  as  a  belief  in 
the  supernatural,  then  primitive  man 
has  no  religion,  as  he  does  not  under¬ 
stand  at  all  the  difference  between 
“  natural”  and  “  supernatural.”  There 
is  consequently  in  his  eyes  no  such 
thing  as  natural  death  ;  it  is  always 
the  result  of  unfavorable  external  influ¬ 
ences.  Moffat,  the  well-known  mis¬ 
sionary,  who  lived  among  the  South 
African  savages  three-and-twenty  years, 
openly  acknowledges  (p.  167  of  his 
Travels)  that  hard  as  it  was  for  him  to 
give  up  his  preconceived  ideas  in  fhis 
respect,  yet  he  had  been  totally  mis¬ 
taken  in  the  fixed  opinion  held  by  him, 
that  man  was  a  religious  being,  and 


*  The  state  of  these  abject  people  has  been 
vastly  improved  since  that  time  by  mission¬ 
aries,  and  Darwin,  hearing  of  their  success, 
which  he  termed  wonderful,  sent  a  donation 
to  the  South  American  Missionary  Society. 
(Bettany’s  Lift  of  Darwin,  page  43  ) 
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that  he  would  be  found  to  possess 
everywhere  religion  and  some  sort  of 
belief  in  God.  He  only  succeeded  in 
convincing  himself  to  the  contrary  after 
a  protracted  experience.  When  some 
savages  of  a  slightly  higher  grade  than 
those  described  were  listening  to  a  mis¬ 
sionary  who  was  preaching  to  them  be¬ 
lief  in  God,  their  reply  was  :  “  Where 
is  he,  that  we  may  kill  him,  him  who 
sends  us  storms  and  tempests,  and 
allows  our  animals  to  perish  !”  Liv¬ 
ingstone  relates  that  during  ten  years 
of  constant  striving  he  never  once  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  implanting  belief  in  God  in 
the  mind  of  a  native  (Bulletins  of  the 
Anthropological  Society  of  Paris,  18G0, 
p.  334).  The  awe  felt  by  primitive  man 
for  the  unknown  and  for  the  elements 
that  have  not  been  exalted  to  gods,  as 
happens  later  on,  Ilovelacque,  in  a  very 
aptly  chosen  expression,  calls  an  “  un¬ 
conscious  atheism.’' 

Lastly,  the  language  of  primitive  man 
is  well  known  to  be  very  poor  and  rudi¬ 
mentary  ;  it  does  not  even  possess 
proper  names,  and  has  frequently  to  be 
supplemented  or  assisted  by  signs  and 
gestures. 

It  cannot  be  wondered  at  that  people 
of  the  nature  described  are  quite  un- 
civilizable,  and  that,  when  they  come 
in  contact  with  civilization,  they  are 
not  raised  but  ruined  by  it  and  its  vices 
(brandy,  etc.).  If  individual  members 
are  forcibly  compelled  to  adopt  a  civil¬ 
ized  life,  they  get  ill  and  die,  or,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  return  to  their  companions. 
Hence,  also,  the  ill  success  of  Christian 
missions,  which  Moffat  very  well  com¬ 
pares  to  the  efforts  of  a  child  trying  to 
grasp  a  looking-glass  by  its  surface,  or 
to  those  of  a  farmer  attempting  to  con¬ 
vert  a  rock  of  granite  into  fruit-bearing 
soil. 

Progress,  whether  in  intellectual  or 
material  respects,  can  scarcely  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  relation  to  primitive  man. 
Animal-like,  one  generation  after  an¬ 
other  sinks  into  the  grave  without  leav¬ 
ing  one  trace  of  its  existence  worthy  of 
remembrance.  Nevertheless,  as  regards 
the  faculty  of  propagation,  the  African 
negro  races,  which  have  attained  a 
somewhat  higher,  although  stationary 
degree  of  culture,  are  as  youthfully 
vigorous  as  possible. 

If,  lastly,  one  draws  a  comparison  be¬ 


tween  living  primitive  man,  as  we  find 
him  in  Australia,  in  Ceylon,  in  South¬ 
ern  Africa,  or  America,  etc.,  and  the 
primitive  man  long  since  extinct,  who 
peopled  Europe  for  thousands  of  years, 
we  must  admit,  judging  no  less  from 
analogy  than  from  our  tolerably  accu¬ 
rate  knowledge  of  prehistoric  man,  that 
in  both  cases  he  is  shown,  as  homo 
sapiens,  to  be  an  ever-hungering  and 
ambulatory  being,  provided  with  the 
same  weapons  and  tools,  dwelling  or 
sleeping  in  the  same  manner,  with  the 
same  habits  and  customs.  Why  he  has 
raised  himself  to  the  stage  of  civilized 
man  here,  while  in  other  places  his 
brethren  remained  in  their  original  con¬ 
ditions,  is  an  enigma  which  only  the 
anthropology  of  the  future  can  solve  for 
us.  But,  at  any  rate,  it  proves  that 
there  dwells  in  man  and  the  human 
creature  no  instinct  of  progress  inborn, 
or  implanted  by  a  higher  power,  and 
that  quite  especial  outward  or  inward 
incitements  and  contingencies  are  need¬ 
ed,  to  force  the  more  highly  endowed 
branches  of  the  great  human  family  up 
to  that  phase  of  gradual  perfectibility, 
in  which  we  now  see  them.  Moreover, 
at  the  end  of  his  interesting  work,  M. 
Hovelacque  justly  remarks,  that  our 
modern  life  still  retains  quite  sufficient 
vestiges  of  the  old  barbarous  condition, 
and  the  stages  that  succeeded  it — ves¬ 
tiges  from  which  the  grand  develop¬ 
ment  of  anthropological  science  seems 
destined  to  free  us. 

The  author  must  also  not  omit  to 
mention  that  the  psychological  differ¬ 
ence  between  primitive  man  and  the 
animals  that  stand  next  to  him,  which 
philosophic  theorists  are  at  so  much 
pains  to  thrust  into  prominence  and  to 
exaggerate,  appears  to  those  who  are 
ac(juainted  with  animal  physiology  in 
quite  a  special  light,  and  that  an  un¬ 
prejudiced  critic  cannot  fail  to  admit 
that  with  regard  to  state  and  social  or¬ 
ganization,  marriage  and  family  ties,  as 
well  as  moral  characteristics  (pity,  love 
of  one’s  neighbor,  sense  of  right,  grati¬ 
tude,  friendship,  sociability,  etc.),  prim¬ 
itive  man  not  only  does  not  stand  mani¬ 
foldly  above,  but  far  below  the  animals.* 


*  Compare  the  two  works  of  the  author  : 
Intellecttial  Life  in  the  Animal  World  and  Love 
and  Love  life  in  the  Animal  World. 
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This,  indeed,  can  appear  extraordinary 
or  abnormal  to  those  only  who  still  cling 
to  the  old  error,  that  the  rising  grada¬ 
tions  of  the  organic  being  are  a  simple 
evolution,  and  that  the  next  higher  suc¬ 
ceeds  each  time  to  the  next  lower.  In 
fact  each  single  evolution  starts  from 
the  lowest  root  of  the  great  tree  of  life, 
and  only’  in  its  further  development 
does  it  leave  its  rival  or  contending 
branches  behind  it.  Thus  too  all  indi¬ 
vidual  psychological  endowments  of 
man  are  represented  to  an  almost  in¬ 
credible  extent  in  the  animal  world,  but 
they  can  only  be  perfectly  developed  in 
their  entirety  when,  as  in  the  crown  of 
creation  or  mankind,  a  better  and  high¬ 
er  organization  comes  to  their  aid. 
Hence  the  great  law  of  evolution  and 
descent,  the  better  and  higher  signifi¬ 
cance  of  which  has  first  become  quite 
clear  through  Darwin  and  his  successors, 
throws  its  light  also  on  this  side  of  the 


human  creature,  and  permits  us  an  ever 
deeper  and  clearer  insight  into  the  won¬ 
derful  unity  of  nature. 

But,  in  any  case,  to  those  who  need 
consolation  for  the  loss  of  the  Biblical 
Adam  or  the  peojile  of  Paradise,  and 
who  think  they  must  experience  a  de¬ 
pressing  feeling  in  face  of  our  low  and 
animal-like  origin,  one  may  quote  the 
words  of  Claparedes  :  “  Better  an  en- 
nobled  ape  than  a  degenerate  Adam 
or  those  of  De  Lanessans  :  “  Better  the 
highest  of  the  animals  than  the  lowest 
of  the  gods  !”  Again,  a  Paradise  that 
lies  before,  not  behind  us,  and  the  at¬ 
tainment  of  which,  at  all  events  in  part, 
is  wdth’n  the  faculties  and  powers  of 
humanity  striving  after  ever-increased 
perfection,  should  in  every  way  be  pre¬ 
ferred  to  one  that  can  profit  us  only  in 
so  far  that,  if  it  has  really  existed,  we 
should  have  to  bewail  it  in  impotent 
contrition. — Fortnightly  Review. 


AN  ABERDEEN  STUDENT  OF  TO-DAY. 
BY  ISABELLA  F.  MAYO. 


How  much  has  been  written  about 
the  pathos  of  Autumn  ! — about 

“  Wailing  vinds  and  naked  woods, 

And  meadows  brown  and  sere  !” 

But  those  Autumn  leaves  have  mani¬ 
festly  fulfilled  their  purpose,  have  shel¬ 
tered  the  mature  fruit,  and  may  well 
perish  ruddily,  like  good  old  age  blush¬ 
ing  at  the  praise  of  its  accomplished 
work. 

There  is  a  far  sadder  sight— when, 
through  some  high  wind,  or  some  un¬ 
seasonable  frost,  slain  Spring  blossoms 
strew  the  ground,  mocking  us  with 
the  broken  promise  of  fruit  which  we 
shall  never  gather  ! 

What  can  we  do  ?  We  can  but  pick 
up  a  few  of  the  scattered  petals,  storing 
them  between  dainty  pages,  a  relic  of 
unfulfilled  beauty  and  delight. 

Is  not  this  what  we  do,  when  we 
strive  to  rescue  from  the  rapid  tides  of 
oblivion  a  few  fragmentary  episodes  ap¬ 
pertaining  to  genius  which  perished, 
not  in  its  prime,  but  in  its  promise? 
Surely  our  hearts  would  miss  much  if 
the  stories  of  Kirke  White  and  Chatter- 


ton,  of  David  Gray  and  Robert  Heath, 
had  never  been  told  to  the  world.  And 
as  there  is  always  a  strange  tendency  to 
relegate  pathos  and  tragedy  to  life  in 
the  tender  light  of  yesterday,  it  may  be 
well  to  bring  forth  evidence  that  pathos 
and  tragedy  are  with  us  to-day,  as  fresh 
as  ever. 

Let  us  hear  the  story  of  Lewis  Morri¬ 
son  Grant,  who  was  born  on  December 
9,  1872,  in  a  little  cottage  at  the  top  of 
Loch  Park,  in  Banffshire.  His  father 
was,  at  that  time,  cattleman  in  tlie  em¬ 
ploy  of  one  of  the  neighboring  lairds. 
There  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
much  of  that  traditional  “  gentler” 
lineage  which  so  often  appears  among 
the  Scottish  peasantry.  Yet  the  family 
did  not  lack  picturesque  memories.  At 
least  we  know  that  on  the  mother’s 
side,  three  or  four  generations  earlier, 
there  had  been  a  reputed  “  witch,” and 
Lewis’s  own  grandmother  had  taken 
prominent  and  striking  part  in  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  “  Disruption  Year” 
(1843). 

Lewis  always  .retained  the  tenderest 
feelings  for  his  birthplace,  which  is  one 
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of  the  sweetest  spots  in  Banffshire, 
though  its  lonely  shore  is  now  skirted 
by  a  railway.  While  he  was  still  quite 

young  child  his  father  changed  his 
employment,  entering  service  at  the 
Mill  o’  Towie,  and  the  household  was 
removed  to  Newtown  Cottage,  hard  by 
the  mill.  The  character  of  the  sur¬ 
roundings,  however,  remained  of  the 
same  type,  for  Newtown  Cottage  stands 
on  the  banks  of  the  little  river  Isla, 
which  has  its  source  in  Loch  Park. 

The  Isla  is  certainly  a  beautiful 
neighbor,  and  doubtless  served  the  lit¬ 
tle  lad  after  the  fashion  indicated  by 
Robert  Burns  when  he  sang  : 

“  The  muse  ?— Na  poet  ever  fand  her 
Till  by  himsel’  he  learned  to  wander 
Adown  some  tinkling  burn’r  meander, 

An’  no  think  lang  !” 

But  the  stream  may  not  have  been  an 
unmixed  blessing,  for  it  flowed  so  near 
the  cottage  that  in  flood  times  it  occa¬ 
sionally  invaded  it  !  Small  wonder 
that  the  child  (the  first  of  the  flock) 
was  delicate,  and  that  in  his  earlier 
years  his  life  was  twice  despaired  of  ! 

It  was  a  home  of  the  very  humblest 
quality,  so  far  as  externals  go.  But 
Scotland  is  a  country  about  which  Eng¬ 
lish  people  do  not  quite  know  every¬ 
thing  even  after  a  stay  in  Edinburgh,  a 
tour  through  the  TTossachs,  and  a  sail 
up  the  West  Coast  !  In  many  a  hum¬ 
ble  home  in  the  North  Country  the 
beautiful  theory  of  plain  living  and  high 
thinking  is  realized  to  its  utmost  ex¬ 
tent  ;  though  this  is  not  always  to  be 
discovered  by  stray  strangers  who  ac¬ 
cept  half  an  hour’s  hospitable  shelter, 
and  get  but  monosyllabic  replies  to 
patronizing  questions.  In  young  Grant’s 
poor  abode  it  is  ceitain  that  he  was  sur¬ 
rounded  by  an  atmosphere  of  intelligent 
interest  in  the  larger  questions  of  books 
and  life,  which  it  might  not  be  easy  to 
find  in  far  more  comfortable  and  prom¬ 
ising  abodes  in  Southern  villages. 

Ilis  childhood  was  hedged  in  by  every 
condition  of  sternest  necessity.  It  is 
said  that  with  his  mother’s  help  he 
learned  the  alphabet,  and  taught  him¬ 
self  to  write  by  copying  the  letters  from 
handbills,  using  the  hearth  as  a  slate  ! 
He  could  only  attend  “  school”  at  in¬ 
tervals  ;  the  rest  of  his  time  he  was 
occupied,  face  to  face  with  nature,  in 
the  lonely  calling  of  a  cowherd. 


He  began  to  write  verse  in  his 
eleventh  year,  but  in  the  natural  pride 
of  higher  attainment  he  afterward  de¬ 
stroyed  those  earlier  productions. 
From  that  time,  probably  by  great 
family  effort,  he  seems  to  have  attend¬ 
ed  Keith  sehool  regularly  till  he  was 
sixteen,  when  school  work  was  inter¬ 
rupted  by  a  severe  illness.  But  even 
the  leisure  of  long  convaleseence  was 
employed  in  reading  standard  English 
literature  and  in  further  literary  effort. 
The  boy  of  sixteen  wrote  to  a  friend  : 
“  I  must  work  and  depend  on  Provi¬ 
dence  for  results.  I  feel  an  awful 
weight  of  responsibility  on  me.  .  .  . 
I  feel  afraid,  not  of  death,  but  of  the 
hopes  built  upon  me.” 

He  first  appeared  in  print  (in  the 
“  People’s  Journal”)  about  1888.  One 
of  his  earliest  published  productions 
was  a  poem,  “  A  Dewdrop  on  a  Bose,” 
which  elicited  the  spontaneous  reeog- 
nition  of  the  well-known  Edinburgh 
professor,  John  Blaekie,  who  believed 
the  verses  to  be  “  a  propheey  of  some¬ 
thing  far  above  the  average  in  the  rec¬ 
ord  of  the  Muses,”  and  wrote  the  boy 
a  letter  of  generous  praise  and  counsel. 

Lewis’s  first  attempt  to  enter  Aber¬ 
deen  University  was  a  failure.  In  his 
case  it  depended  wholly  on  his  success 
in  winning  one  of  the  bursaries  which 
“pious  patrons”  have  provided  to 
smooth  the  path  of  poor  but  “  in¬ 
genious  youtlr’  to  the  higher  educa¬ 
tion.  The  bursaries,  nearly  a  hundred 
in  number,  are  mostly  of  small  value — 
the  highest  worth  about  thirty  pounds, 
the  greater  number  running  from  ten 
to  twenty.  Such  render  very  ample 
help  to  the  type  of  Seotch  country  lad 
with  thrifty  habits  of  dress  and  diet  for 
whom  these  benefactions  were  originally 
planned,  though  they  can  provide  little 
more  than  “  pocket  money”  for  many 
modern  competitors  of  a  very  different 
class,  who,  by  dint  of  prolonged  coach¬ 
ing,  “  regardless  of  expense,”  occasion¬ 
ally  snatch  the  reward  from  the  Spar¬ 
tan  endurance  and  economy  at  which 
they  are  but  too  apt  to  scoff. 

Lewis  Grant’s  schooldays  had  been 
interrupted  first  by  the  exigencies  of 
bread-winning,  next  by  ill-health.  He 
had  had  to  get  books  as  he  could,  rather 
than  as  he  should.  There  had  been  no 
“coaching”  for  him  —  only  solitary 
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labor,  in  a  small  dim  room,  among  all 
the  interruptions  of  lowly  family  life. 
His  failure  at  that  bursary  competition 
was  a  far  higher  thing  than  the  success 
of  many. 

He  was  not  daunted.  He  instantly 
set  to  work  again — turning  to  poetry 
only,  as  he  said,  “  as  a  pleasant  relaxa¬ 
tion  during  hours  that  will  not  hear 
the  stress  of  study.”  At  the  next  ex¬ 
amination,  in  the  autumn  of  1890,  he 
succeeded  in  winning  a  bursary  of  me¬ 
dium  value,  and  so  became  a  red-cloaked 
“  bajan”  (or  junior  student)  of  stately 
King’s  College,  in  quiet,  quaint  old 
Aberdeen. 

His  means  were  still  of  the  narrow¬ 
est,  scarcely  sufficient  even  for  his  eim- 

Elest  needs.  During  the  first  winter  of 
is  college  life  he  eked  them  out  by 
teaching  “home  lessons,”  and  such 
other  strenuous  and  poorly  paid  tutorial 
effort — terribly  trying  to  the  delicate, 
highly  strung  youth,  who  really  needed 
any  leisure  his  own  studies  might 
spare  for  the  rest  and  refreshment  of 
his  restless  sensitive  brain. 

Before  the  next  winter  he  had  con¬ 
ceived  the  idea  that  the  publication  of 
a  book  of  poems  might  help  his'  re¬ 
sources.  A  wild  idea  of  course  !  But 
wild  hopes  are  born  of  desperation  and 
despair. 

He  engaged  with  a  publisher  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  the  book  by  getting  up 
a  list  of  two  hundred  subscribers.  Of 
course  it  was  heart-sickening  work. 
Oh,  it  does  not  surely  need  much  im¬ 
agination  to  realize  what  he  must  have 
gone  through  !  Think  of  the  down¬ 
right  snubs — of  the  “  cold  smiles,”  per¬ 
haps  harder  to  bear — think  of  the  dead¬ 
locks — think  of  the  horrible  dread  of 
failure — of  deficit.  Then  there  were  a 
thousand  unexpected  little  outgoings 
with  no  present  incomings  to  meet 
them  !  It  is  one  comfort  concerning 
those  darkest  days  to  know  that  sympa¬ 
thy  and  love  were  at  hand,  yet,  yet 
alas  !  they  were  well  -  nigh  nelpless, 
though  he  would  not  have  said  so,  but 
thanked  God  for  them,  as  his  best  bless¬ 
ing  ! 

We  must  tell  no  detailed  narrative  of 
that  time.  It  could  serve  no  end,  and 
there  are  still  living  hearts  that  might 
be  wounded.  Would  you  know  all  ? 
Go  and  read  of  Samuel  Johnson  sitting 


February, 

behind  his  publisher’s  screen  to  hide  hU 
shabby  coat — go  and  read  of  Goldsmith 
in  his  bare  attic— go  and  read  of  Uhat- 
terton  in  his  last  lonely,  famished  wan¬ 
derings.  And  then  know  that  similar 
agonies  are  lived  through  to-day— in 
university  towns — and  amid  throngs  of 
fellow-students,  some  uf  whom  get  pity 
and  nettings,  when  they  run  in  debt  at 
the  drinking  bar  or  the  gambling  divan. 
Oh,  we  would  not  have  less  pity  and 
petting  in  this  world  !  but  we  would 
have  a  thrift  of  them,  leading,  as  thrift 
always  should,  to  a  wiser  expenditure. 

All  the  while  he  was  WTiting  verses 
such  as  these  : 


THE  CITY. 

“  I  dwelt  by  a  lonely  river 

In  the  valleys  far  o’er  yon  bill, 

Where  the  yellow  cornfields  quiver, 
Where  human  things  are  still. 

‘  ‘  And  afar  away  from  the  valleys 
A  city  there  lay  :  in  the  noon 
Stood  granite  each  tower  and  palace 
~  That  was  marble  in  the  moon. 

“  I  dreamed  of  the  City  :  now  lonely 
Here  in  my  heart's  despond 
I  dream  not ;  thinking  me  only 
Of  the  holy  vales  beyond.  ” 

Or  again  : 

TWO  STARS. 

“  A  Star  that  is  dim  and  unseen 
Looks  forth  on  a  queen  lier  Star 
That  shineth  in  heavens  serene, 
Discerned  from  afar. 

“  It  shines  with  a  million  rays 

In  the  uttermost  regions  discerned  : 
And  the  eyes  of  the  dim  Star  gaze 
With  a  gaze  unreturned.” 

Or  : 

SUN  AND  MOON, 

”  The  Sun  gives  light  imperially 
To  all  his  circling  spheres. 

And  comes  and  goes  with  pomps  and  glows 
Of  splendor  through  the  years. 

“  And  the  Moon,  a  gentle  wayfarer. 

Keeps  nigh  one  orb  alone. 

And  raineth  o’er  it  evermore 
A  sweet  light  all  its  own.” 

Or  the  sonnet 


SERENITY. 

”  Even  as  some  unseen  unknown  lagoon. 

By  a  thousand  fronded  palms  made  shadowy 
And  zoned  by  a  coral  isle  in  the  far  sea. 
Mirrors  by  day  the  sun,  the  serene  moon 
And  all  the  southern  stars  at  night’s  calm 
noon, 
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And  with  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  ocean  tide 
Falleth  and  riseth  gently,  and  beeide 
The  waves,  sits  listening  to  their  endless  tune, 
Yet  gives  to  them  no  entrance  ;  even  so 
Thy  spirit  dwells  amid  the  waves  of  life. 
And  strives  to  keep  God’s  image  on  its 
breast 

Unsbivered  :  and  is  moved  by  hnman  woe 
And  gladness  ;  and  though  touched  not  by 
man’s  strife. 

Still  feels  for  man’s  perpetual  sad  unrest.  ” 

Let  it  be  always  borne  in  mind  that 
all  this  work  had  been  done  by  this 
peasant  boy  before  he  was  nineteen. 
For  that  was  his  age  when  the  book  of 
poems,  which  cost  him  so  dear,  finally 
appeared. 

At  the  very  darkest  hour  help  came, 
only  just  in  time  to  avert  tragic  crisis, 
too  late,  as  it  proved,  for  permanent  re¬ 
lief.  A  friendly  home — the  house  of  a 
fellow-student — was  cordially  opened  to 
Lewis.  Helpful  hands  were  stretched 
out,  full  of  homely  succor — it  was  the 
homeliest  succor  which  was  needed. 
To  such  a  spirit  as  his  all  this  was 
probably  supremest  pain.  Ilis  first  in¬ 
stinct  was  to  recoil  in  proud  indepen¬ 
dence.  A  single  unwary  touch,  and 
help  would  have  been  prollered  in  vain. 
But  delicacy  and  wdsdom  found  fitting 
arguments.  There  was  a  pause,  in 
which  a  battle  was  fought  out  in  the 
high  young  spirit.  Then  he  yielded, 
lie  wrote  “  It  would  be  paganism  and 
not  Christianity  which  could  make  me 
rebel.” 

His  book  was  brought  out.  It  was 
called  “  Protomantis,  and  other  Poems.” 
It  had  no  dedication,  no  propitiatory 
hint  as  to  the  author’s  youth  or  condi¬ 
tion,  nor  any  other  adventitious  claim 
to  notice.  Experienced  advisers  would 
probably  have  counselled  the  w’eeding 
out  of  many  of  the  pieces  comprised  in 
the  volume.  But  the  verdict  of  the 
critics  was,  on  the  whole,  favorable — no 
small  matter  in  these  days,  when  it  con¬ 
cerns  a  volume  of  poetry  whose  chief 
piece  runs  the  length  of  twenty-eight 
pages !  Though  many  readers  doubt¬ 
less  passed  by  “  Protomantis”  in  favor 
of  some  of  the  short  lyrics  farther  on, 
we  venture  to  think  that  any  who  have 
cared  to  study  it  must  have  been  im¬ 
pressed  both  by  its  power  and  by  its 
purpose.  There  is  something  Dantesque 
in  the  allegory  of  the  Gloomy  Valley, 


without  hope  or  outlet,  till  one  man 
goes  forth  alone  to  see  if  there  be  any 
way  to  brighter  regions,  toiling  ever  on¬ 
ward,  his  soul  sick  with 

Infinite  weariness  and  longing  for 
The  feces  he  had  left.” 

Onward  he  still  goes,  and  onward, 

“  Ever  hoping  for 

Green  valleys,  and  in  vain  ;  jet  heeding  not 
The  failing  hopes." 

At  last !  he  sees  “  the  glory  of  stain¬ 
less  light,”  on  the  far  horizon,  and 
when  the  stars  come  out,  he  sinks  to 
sleep.  The  wretched  people  in  the 
Gloomy  Valley  have  been  moved  to  fol¬ 
low  him  : 

”  Tracing  his  footmarks  ever  where  they  were. 
And  where  in  rank  deep  grasses  they  were 
lost 

Or  were  not  on  the  printless  rocks,  they 
trod 

Oftenest  the  only  way  that  lay  to  them. 

And  oft  the  way  that  one  might  easiest  tread. 
And  ever  found  his  footprints  soon  again." 

On  the  seventh  mountain 

“  In  awe  and  silence  and  foreboding  woe. 
And  toward  the  hour  of  eventide,  they  found 
The  Pilgrim  dead,  pillowed  upon  a  stone.” 

Then  some  think 

”  What  avails  it  now  when  he  is  dead  ? 
We  need  not  wander  farther 

But  one  old  man  was  wiser,  and  an¬ 
nounced 

“  ’Tis  impious  thus  to  blame  the  dead  : 

Lo,  he  hath  striven  and  overcome,  although 
His  eyes  saw  not  the  end.  .  .  . 

He  is  our  prophet :  in  his  young  dead  eyes 
There  is  more  wisdom  than  in  all  the  old  ! 

.  .  .  Shall  we,  who  have  struggled  on  thus  far. 
Spurning  his  strife,  sit  down  by  him  to  die  ? 
Nay,  we  will  wander  over  worlds  until 
We  find  our  heritage.  God’s  voice  that  calls 
To  us  in  semblance  of  a  man’s,  hath  called 
On  ns  to  wander  till  we  find  a  home.” 

Then 

”  One  maiden  stept  from  out  the  little  band, 
And,  kneeling  down,  kissed  the  dead  Lead¬ 
er’s  brow  ; 

And  all  the  people  followed.” 

But  a  voice  goes  forth  against  the 
erection  of  any  memorial  mark  where 
the  dead  man  is  buried — 

”  This  mountain  is  his  trophy  and  his  tomb  ; 
So  be  it  his  memorial.” 

And  the  solemn  procession  moves 
on. 
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“  Far  o’er 

The  monntaiiiB  that  primeval  band  went  on, 
And  found  at  last  a  vale  where  man  might 
live, 

Though  not  from  sorrow  and  toil  and  woe  set 
free. 

And  man  returned  to  the  old  vale  no  more. 

And  visited  no  more  those  mountain  heights  ; 
And  dire  convulsions  swept  that  valley  away 
And  shattered  those  stern  mountains  long 
ago.” 

Snrely  a  noble  parable  !  And  still 
remember  that  it  was  written  by  a  lad 
not  nineteen,  peasant-born,  who  had 
seen  little  but  his  own  paternal  hill-side, 
who  had  had  no  scholarly  surroundings, 
Avho  must  have  groped  over  such  books 
as  he  could  attain  to  by  the  dim  lamp 
in  a  cottage  kitchen  !  As  thoughtful 
James  Smetham  has  wisely  said,  “  In 
estimating  the  works  ot  men  as  works, 
we  apply  an  abstract  standard  :  but  in 
estimating  a  career,  it  is  well  to  pause 
and  remember  the  circumstances  under 
wdiich  the  given  results  are  produced.” 

Perhaps  Lewis  Grant’s  most  finished 
work  is  to  be  found  in  the  sixty  sonnets 
which  he  grouped  together  as  a  “  Lit¬ 
any.”  One  or  two  only  may  we  quote. 
Take  the  XXL  : 

“  A  Presence  wolks  upon  the  stormy  sea 
Of  Time,  and  stills  its  tumult,  and  afar 
Sheds  a  pure,  holy  radiance  like  a  star 
Illumining  and  guiding  ;  even  while  we 
Dream  that  we  sink  and  perish  utterly. 

The  tempests  gather,  the  wild  billows  war, 
Only  a  little  while.  Erelong  we  are 
Safe,  and  escaped  the  peril  and  agony 
Of  storm  most  turbulent  and  most  starless 
night. 

They  cannot  touch  us  ;  and  one  light  is 
o’er 

All  days,  to  guide  us  to  the  blessed  clime 
Of  our  desire— one  holy  and  guiding  light 
That  full  of  love  and  beauty  evermore 
Moves  a  pore  Presence,  on  the  sea  of 
Time.” 

A  differeut  note  is  struck  in  Sonnet 
XLIl.  : 

Against  my  soul  continual  strife  1  have 
striven 

In  silence  to  forgive  all  injury 
And  insult  any  may  have  done  to  me  ; 
Even  as  I  hope  and  trust  to  be  forgiven 
Of  sin’s  defilement  in  the  eyes  of  Heaven. 

I  have  striven — and  haply  even  that  strife 
may  be 

Not  all  in  vain  — against  the  memory 
Of  cold,  false  deeds  and  words,  and  glances 
even 

More  false  and  cruel  than  they.  But  should 
the  heart 


Forgive  the  wrongs  unto  another  done 
Who  is  more  to  me  than  even  the  life  I 
live  ? 

I  know  not :  Thou  who  know’st  all  things 
impart 

Wisdom  and  strength,  that  I  may  know  and 
own 

The  right,  and  if  it  be  my  task,  forgive." 

What  pathos  there  is  in  the  appeal  in 
Sonnet  XLVI.  against 

“  The  hands  that  hold  us  backward  even  for 
love  !” 

and  what  force  in  the  prayer  with 
which  Sonnet  LIII.  opens  : 

“  Send  us  great  souls,  0  God,  and  dowered 
with  light ; 

Stars,  and  not  jets  that  issue  from  the  low 
And  poisonous  sunken  marshes  where 
grow 

Continually  the  seeds  of  human  blight 
And  death.” 

But  we  must  pass  on  from  these  son¬ 
nets,  much  as  they  tempt  us  to  linger. 
Indeed,  we  must  leave  behind  us  the 
volume  “  Protomantis,  and  other 
Poems,”  and  return  to  the  sweetest, 
saddest  poem  of  all,  the  young  singer’s 
own  fading  life.  Well  might  Mrs. 
Browning  say — 

“  Half  a  beast  was  the  great  god  Pan 
To  laugh  as  he  sat  by  the  river 
Making  a  poet  out  of  a  man. 

The  true  gods  sigh  for  the  cost  and  the  pain, 
For  the  reed  that  will  never  more  be  again 
A  reed  with  the  reeds  of  the  river.” 

As  we  have  seen,  those  tvinters  in 
Aberdeen,  and  the  issue  of  the  poems, 
had  brought  friends.  The  doors  of  a 
career  stood  at  least  ajar.  But  alas ! 
there  was  no  strength  to  go  forward. 
When  the  winter  session  of  18!l2  ap¬ 
proached,  it  w^as  plain  that  Lewis  was 
unfit  to  join  his  classes.  A  sojourn  iu 
some  warm  region  on  the  south  coast 
was  planned  for  him,  but  the  medical 
verdict  was  against  his  power  to  take 
the  journey — the  significant  opinion 
“  that  he  had  better  not  be  too  far  from 
home.” 

At  this  period,  “  home”  was  no  longer 
Newtown  Cottage,  with  its  sheltering 
tree  and  its  whispering  river.  The  in¬ 
vasions  of  the  Isla  had,  at  last,  com¬ 
pelled  removal,  and  the  household  had 
taken  refuge  temporarily  in  the  neigh¬ 
boring  town  of  Keith.  There  Lewis 
“  wore  through”  the  dreary  winter, 
mostly  confined  to  his  bed,  ministered 
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to  by  his  devoted  mother,  and  lacking 
nothing  at  least  which  her  love  and  care 
could  supply. 

It  was  a  touching  detail  in  the  pathos 
of  his  end,  that  through  all  those 
months,  one  of  his  greatest  friends 
could  never  go  to  see  him — was  never 
to  see  him  again — being  the  prisoner  of 
long  years  of  hopeless  helplessness,  to 
whose"  weary  confinement  Lewfis  himself 
had  been  as  a  sunbeam  on  the  walls  of 
life.  It  is  pathetic  to  note  how  he  had 
striven  by  a  thousand  efforts  to  make 
real  the  places  to  which  he  could  never 
take  his  friend— drawing  a  little  map 
of  his  native  district — telling  bf  the 
very  trees  that  grew  about  his  home. 

So  the  life  struggle  wore  to  its  close. 
There  was  a  perfect  peace — a  plenteous 
fulfilment  of  his  own  favorite  verse, 

“  at  eventide  there  shall  be  light.”  He 
passed  away  “  in  the  gloaming”  on 
June  29,  1893. 

About  a  month  before  his  death,  the 
family  removed  from  Keith  to  the  little 
Croft  of  Goldenwells.  Lewis  left  the 
world  as  he  entered  it,  a  peasant’s  son 
in  a  peasant’s  house — a  humble  house, 
but  with  wide  and  beautiful  outlooks. 

It  is  pleasant,  therefore,  to  know 
that  before  he  passed  from  earth  he 
had  once  more  lived  where,  as  he  sung — 

“  Glorious  ’mid  the  western  pines 
On  tbe  horizon  of  the  west. 

Like  flames  that  sweep  a  forest,  shines 
The  splendor  of  a  sun  at  rest ’ 

80  that  in  a  double  sense  he  may  have 
realized  his  own  words — 

“  Whatever  evils  Day  hath  done, 

Whatever  souls  have  suffered  Wrong, 

Whatever  woes  the  falling  sun 
Will  leave  to  darkness  to  prolong  ; 

“  Thou  art  a  dream  of  beauty.  Even  ! 

Thou  art  a  dower  to  lonely  eyes  ; 

Thou  art  an  evanescent  heaven 
Descending  through  the  languid  skies.” 

He  was  buried  in  the  little  kirkyard 
at  Drummuir,  some  distance  from  his 
home.  The  funeral  procession  encoun¬ 
tered  such  a  storm  of  wind  and  rain 
that  it  could  scarcely  struggle  on  its 
way.  There  was  a  wide  gathering  of 
homely  country  folk  —  convened,  not 
because  a  poet  had  perished  before  his 
prime,  but  because  Lewis  belonged  to 
one  of  the  “  old  families’’  which  are  to 


be  found  among  peasants  as  well  as 
among  peers,  and  because  the  Scotch 
heart  is  always  soft  to  the  sorrow  of  a 
father  and  mother  bereaved  of  “a 
promising  laddie.” 

What  was  the  earthly  future  that  was 
then  cut  off  ?  It  is  hard  to  reckon. 
But  there  is  a  quality  about  Lewis 
Grant’s  poetry  which  makes  us  feel 
that,  whatever  be  its  particular  prom¬ 
ise  or  merit,  there  was  something  in 
himself  which  transcended  it.  It  has 
been  said  even  by  some  who  cordially 
recognized  his  genius,  that  it  was  the 
genius  of  death,  that  his  muse  dealt 
only  with  sorrow  and  effort  and  disap¬ 
pointment.  But  is  it  fair  to  bring  this 
accusation  against  Lewis  Grant  ?  Might 
not  he  have  said  with  Millet,  “  I  wish 
to  do  nothing  that  is  not  the  result  of 
an  impression  from  reality.  It  is  not 
the  joyous  side  of  things  that  appears 
to  me.  I  do  not  know  where  it  is.” 
As  the  world  wills  to  give  out  life  to  a 
genius,  so  only  can  the  genius  reflect  it 
back.  But  Lewis  Grant  had  none  of 
the  common  youthful  courtship  of  shad¬ 
ow,  and  delight  in  despondency.  Wit¬ 
ness  his  protest  against  “  the  worship 
of  Sorrow”  : 

“  Outpour  your  libations  to  Sadness, 

To  Madness,  to  Hell,  if  you  care  ; 

I  would  rather  be  woishipping  Gladness 
In  Temples  of  Heaven’s  free  air.” 

A  soul  like  his  could  accept  only  the 
real  thing.  With  keen  insight  he  tells 
us  in  his  “  Lux  in  Tenebris”  : 

“  Tbe  modern  joy  of  men 
Is  not  a  holy  gladness." 

What  strikes  us  in  Lewis  Grant  is  not 
despondency,  nor  gloom,  nor  wailing, 
but  fortitude,  patience,  that  noble  atti¬ 
tude  of  mind  which  can  be  expressed 
neither  by  ”  resignation”  nor  “  submis¬ 
sion”  but  only  by  “  acceptance” — the 
relation  toward  God  and  all  mankind  of 
the  type  which  he  himself  gives  in  a 
little  snatch  found  among  his  unpub¬ 
lished  verses  : 

”  ‘  Beloved,  if  I  win  thee,’ 

A  true  knight  sang  to  his  love  ; 

‘  My  soul  shall  be  a  heaven 

Where  thou,  as  its  moon,  wilt  move. 

”  ‘  But  if  thou  still  refuse  me. 

Think  not  that  I  then  shall  be 
Only  a  waste  of  darkness. 

For  that  were  unworthy  thee  !  ’  ” 
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Nor  did  he  approach  those  dubious 
founts  from  which  young  poetasters 
often  derive  a  questionable  inspiration. 
Among  his  unpublished  fragments  there 
is  one  called  “  Old  Worship,”  from 
which  we  take  two  verses  : 

Women  shall  deem  it  insult 
Hereafter  to  be  named 

With  Venus,  if  for  beauty. 

And  only  beauty,  famed. 

“  How  could  she  have  been  loving, 

Who  loved  not  one  aright  ? 

And  bow  supremely  beautiful, 

Whose  soul  was  black  as  night?” 

Rebellion,  too,  of  all  kinds  is  entirely 
absent  from  Lewis  Grant’s  verse.  Liv¬ 
ing  in  his  humble  cot  in  the  open  face 
of  nature,  he  had  so  many  of  the  things 
best  for  the  soul,  that  he  does  not  seem 
to  have  much  heeded  what  else  was  de¬ 
nied  I  He  was  spared  the  social  bitter¬ 
ness  that  is  almost  inevitably  bred  in 
the  poet  reared  in  the  back  streets  of  a 
great  capital,  where  luxury  flaunts  in 
the  face  of  want,  and  he  sees  what 
would  serve  to  redeem  a  life  wasted  on 
a  joyless  feast  or  on  the  gems  of  a  light 
woman.  And  Lewds  was  far  too  true  a 
poet  to  be  in  danger  of  the  common 
rebellion  against  those  forms  and  dog¬ 
mas,  necessarily  imperfect,  by  which 
alone  spirit  can  express  itself — he  was 
safe  in  the  last  of  his  own  “  Three 
Temples.” 

Yet  it  seems  quite  possible  that  the 
genius  of  Lewis  Grant  had  not  taken 
its  flnal  shape.  Widely  different  de¬ 
velopments  might  have  awaited  it  in 
this  life’s  changing  climate.  We  may 
note  that  one  of  those  who  knew  him 
best  and  loves  him  most  writes,  “  He 
was  so  free  from  ‘  poetical  ’  weaknesses, 
and  his  goodness  liad  just  that  touch, 
that  possibility  of  sternness,  which  I 
think  this  world’s  work  often  needs.” 

On  my  desk  as  I  write  lies  an  inter¬ 
esting  relic.  It  is  a  cheap  edition  of 
Carlyle’s  “  Hero-worship”  with  manu¬ 
script  notes  by  Lewis  Grant.  Oddly 
enough  there  is  no  note  on  the  hero  as 
Poet.  This  omission  is  the  stranger  as 
Lewis  Grant  felt  a  great  attmetion  to 
Dante,  and  is  known  (in  the  prospect 
of  death)  to  have  written,  some  lines, 
“  I  shall  see  Dante,”  which  have  been 
unfortunately  mislaid.  The  notes  on 


the  other  lectures  are  in  Lewis’s  own 
graceful,  cultivated  handwriting,  fine ' 
as  any  Greek  professor’s,  which  his 
short  life  had  developed  out  of  bis  early 
attempts  with  chalk  on  the  hearth  !  ^ 
On  the  “  Hero  as  Divinity”  this 
youth  writes  : 

“  Why  did  Carlyle  hesitate  to  speak  ont 
frankly  (either  under  this  heading  or  under 
another,  the  Hero  ns  Prophet)  about  the  high, 
est  of  all  Heroes  ?  In  lectures  so  earnest,  so 
true,  so  full  of  lifeblood,  should  any  sacred- 
ness  have  repelled  him  or  any  one  ?  There 
never  trod  the  earth  a  more  heroic  soul  than 
He  who  taught  ns  universal  love,  who  laid  the 
axe  at  the  root  of  the  rotten  tree  of  h3-pocrisy 
and  dead  formalism,  who  came  enunciating 
the  sublimest  thing  hitherto  taught :  ‘  God  is 
a  spirit,  and  they  that  worship  Him  must  wor¬ 
ship  Him  in  spirit  and  in  truth  ’ — who  died 
for  what  He  taught. 

“Why  was  there  not  selected  one  of  the 
loftiest  class  of  heroes,  one  who  has  sealed 
his  teaching  by  heroic  death — a  martyr  hero  ?" 

The  lecture  on  the  hero  as  “  Man  of 
Letters”  is  followed  by  a  note  headed 

THE  HERO  UNKNOWN. 

”  If  one  wanders  through  a  crowded  city  he 
will  meet  one  face  in  ten  thousand  within 
whose  lineaments  is  written,  if  one  would 
look,  not  the  jubilations  of  victory,  of  even 
awaited  and  anticipated  triumph,  but  a  strag¬ 
gle  that  is  in  itself  all  the  overcomiug  that 
may  be  hoped  fur.  Blessed  are  they  who  have 
learned  to  struggle !  Happy  they  whose 
swords  are  dashing  in  the  ‘  splendors  of  bat¬ 
tle  !  ’  There  is  no  defeat  save  in  not  striving. 
If  thou  hast  overcome  that  cowardice  that 
would  avoid  the  thunder,  and  the  crashing  of 
the  battle  of  life  ;  if  thou,  to  the  best  of  thy 
ability,  art  fighting  valiantly,  I  at  least  shall 
not  dare  to  say  that  thou  art  not  a  Hero, 
though  thy  name  is  unknown  to  all  morta's, 
Thinkest  thou  that  there  is  not  time  in  eter¬ 
nity  to  recall  and  remember  a  million  of  names 
that  have  dropped  from  the  records  of  earth  ?” 

On  the  very  last  page  of  the  whole 
book  is  written  : 

“  Very  well,  thou  greatest  of  modern  sages, 
who  w’ast  thyself  a  Hero !  Yet  would  to 
Heaven  that  thou  hadst  paid  deeper  tribute  to 
the  altogether  voiceless  heroism  that  is  and 
must  be  pent  into  its  own  little  surroundings, 
that  hath,  nevertheless,  a  thousand  unnoticed 
infiuenoes  which,  if  any  one  could  have  seen, 
thou,  O  Sage,  conldst  have  seen  with  those 
prophetic,  inseeing,  violet  eyes  of  thine ! 
‘  The  history  of  the  world,  the  history  of  great 
men  ?  ’  Nay,  rather  all  that  is  worth  record¬ 
ing  of  silent  suffering  and  struggling  ones, 
great  or  little  outwardly  to  the  world’s  view, 
but  inwardly,  indubitably  great !” 
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(It  is  singular  to  note  how  Carlyle’s 
style  had  more  influence  over  young 
Grant’s  sympathetic  ear,  than  his 
thought  had  on  his  judgment.) 

Well,  it  is  ended.  Such  loss  as  there 
may  be  in  this  life’s  unfulfilled  promise 
is  with  the  world  and  not  with  Lewis 
Grant.  The  world  cries  “  0  the  pity 
of  it !”  when  it  finds  it  has  trampled  a 
pearl.  And  perhaps  it  lays  some  beau¬ 
tiful  plan  by  which  such  pearls  shall  be 
picked  up  in  future.  But  no,  artificial 
arrangements  only  gather  pinchbeck  ! 
If  the  world  would  not  crush  pearls, 
it  must  purify  its  own  eyes  and  look  to 
its  own  steps,  not  so  much  that  pearls 
may  be  spared,  but  that  righteousness 
may  be  served.  For  as  a  keen  philoso¬ 
pher  of  our  own  day  has  reminded  us, 
“  ‘  I  might  have  served  him  !  ’  is  not 
always  the  soliloquy  of  late  compassion 
or  of  virtuous  repentance  ;  it  is  fre¬ 
quently  the  cry  of  blind  and  impotent 
and  wounded  pride,  angry  at  itself  for 
having  neglected  a  good  bargain — a 
rich  reversion.  .  .  .  There  are  few 
whom  God  has  promoted  to  serve  the 
truly  great.  ” 


No  words  with  which  this  paper 
might  close  could  be  so  worthy  as  a 
verse  or  two  from  a  noble  requiem  writ¬ 
ten  years  ago,  when  another  life  like 
this  found  like  completion  : 

“  Tho’  the  world  could  turn  from  you. 
This,  at  least,  I  learn  from  yon. 

Beauty  and  Truth,  though  ne^er  found,  are 
worthy  to  be  sought. 

The  singer,  upward  springing, 

Is  grander  than  his  singing, 

And  tranquil  self  sufficing  joy  illumes  the  dark 
of  thought. 

This,  at  least,  you  teach  me. 

In  a  revelation. 

That  gods  still  snatch,  as  worthy  death,  the 
soul  in  its  aspiration. 

“  Noble  thought  produces 
Noble  ends  and  uses  ; 

Noble  hopes  are  part  of  Hope,  wherever  it 
may  be. 

Noble  thought  enhances 
Life  and  all  its  chances. 

And  noble  self  is  noble  song — all  this  I  learn 
from  thee  ! 

And  I  learn  moreover, 

’Mid  the  city’s  strife  too. 

That  such  pure  song  as  sweetens  Death,  can 
sweeten  the  singer’s  life,  too. 

— Leisure  Hour. 
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During  the  Commune  of  1871  I  was 
living  at  what  was  then  the  top  of  the 
Boulevard  Malesherbes,  exactly  opposite 
the  Park  Monceau.  The  view  from  my 
fourth  floor  was  open  and  far  reaching 
—at  that  time  it  was  not  masked  by 
tall  houses  that  have  been  built  since  ; 
it  ranged  from  the  hills  of  St.  Germain 
on  the  right,  past  Mont  Valerien,  round 
to  the  heights  of  Bellevue,  Meudon,  and 
Sceuux,  and  to  miles  of  the  roofs  of 
Paris  away  to  the  left ;  in  the  middle, 
above  the  trees  of  the  park,  the  Arch 
of  Triumph  towered  above  all.  A  bet¬ 
ter  situation  could  scarcely  have  been 
found  for  watching,  safely  and  com¬ 
pletely,  the  various  destructions  that 
were  going  on.  And  we  had  the  view 
all  to  ourselves,  for  every  one  who  could 
run  away  had  done  so  ;  people  who, 
from  duty,  had  stopped  in  Pans  for  the 
first  siege,  went  out  of  it  for  the  second  : 
the  flat  I  lodged  in  was  the  only  one 
inhabited  throughout  tho  Boulevard, 
—the  shutters  of  every  other  one  were 
New  Series. — Vol.  LIX.,  No.  2. 


closed.  I  could  not,  however,  utilize 
my  advantages  during  the  first  month 
of  the  Commune,  for  I  was  ill ;  it  was 
only  during  the  second  month  that 
I  was  able  to  look  out  of  the  window 
and  get  about.  , 

The  bombardment  from  Mont  Va¬ 
lerien  and  Montretout — which  did  far 
more  harm  than  the  innocent  German 
fire  had  effected, — smashed  a  quantity 
of  houses  in  Auteuil,  Passy,  and  the 
Porte  Maillot  district,  knocked  off 
nearly  all  the  sculptures  on  tho  west 
side  of  the  Arch  of  Triumph,  and  even 
sometimes  damaged  roofs  and  windows 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  Champs  Elysees 
— did  not  reach  into  the  Park  Monceau. 
We  were  just  out  of  range,  and,  after 
the  first  day  or  two,  paid  no  more  at¬ 
tention  to  the  shells  that  went  on  burst¬ 
ing  a  few  hundred  yards  in  front  of  us 
than  if  they  had  been  chestnuts  crack¬ 
ing  before  a  fire. 

It  was  a  dull  and  dirty  time  ;  but  we 
were  in  satisfactory  security.  The  Com- 
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munards  took  money  from  the  Bank  of 
France  and  from  such  State  institutions 
as  had  any,  but  there  was  scarcely  any 
pillaging  of  houses.  The  Commune 
fought  against  the  Government,  but, 
with  the  exception  of  priests,  who  were 
objects  of  its  special  enmity,  and  of 
young  men  wdio  refused  to  serve  in  its 
regiments,  very  few  private  individuals 
were  molested. 

Food  of  all  sorts  was  abundant,  for  as 
Paris  was  besieged  by  the  Versaillais  on 
one  half  only  of  its  circumference,  and 
as  the  outside  of  the  other  half  was  still 
held  by  the  Germans,  who  had  no  mo¬ 
tive  for  stopping  the  entry  of  provisions, 
supplies  came  in  regularly  through  their 
lines. 

The  place  w^as  so  safe  that  in  my 
strolls  about  I  was  often  accompanied 
by  two  little  girls.  I  used  to  walk  for 
mere  exercise  as  a  rule,  for  there  was 
absolutely  nothing  of  any  interest  to  be 
seen  in  the  part  of  Paris  where  I  found 
myself.  Indeed  during  the  entire  dura¬ 
tion  of  the  Commune  I  beheld,  until 
the  end  came,  but  two  remarkable 
sights. 

One  afternoon  in  the  middle  of  May 
I  was  sitting  reading,  with  the  windows 
open.  Suddenly  the  whole  house  shook 
violently,  and  a  startling  boom  thun¬ 
dered  through  the  air.  I  rushed  out 
into  the  balcony,  and  there,  before  me, 
clear-edged  on  the  blue  sky,  stretched 
upward  from  the  housetops  a  perpen¬ 
dicular  cloud,  hundreds  of  feet  high, 
exactly  the  shape  of  a  mighty  balloon. 
From  it  broke  out  incessant  fulminat¬ 
ing  reports,  which  sounded  like  a  mix¬ 
ing  up  of  the  crackling  of  musketry, 
but  more  deep  toned,  like  the  resonance 
of  hammer-blows  on  iron,  but  more 
rapid,  and  like  the  roar  of  an  express 
Urain  tearing  through  a  station,  but 
'  m(M’e  lasting.  And  the  sight  was  ejfen 
grander  than  the  sound,  for  the  cloud 
seemed  made  of  countless  silvery  ostrich 
feathers,  rolling  rapidly,  continuously, 
almost  regularly,  round  each  other,  in 
and  out,  over  and  over,  turning,  twist¬ 
ing,  twining.  The  sun  shone  glowingly 
on  the  whirling  plumes  ;  for  a  minute 
they  revolved  in  endless  vortices,  and 
then,  softly,  capriciously,  began  to 
change  their  hue  ;  here  they  whitened, 
there  they  blackened,  elsewhere  they 
browned  or  yellowed  ;  gradually  they 


grew  dim,  both  in  color  and  in  form  • 
the  convolutions  slackened  ;  the  clanw’ 
ing  peal  died  down  ;  shapes  dissolved* 
tints  disappeared  ;  movement  stopped  • 
sound  ceased.  The  grand  balloon  lost 
life  ;  it  changed  into  almost  ordinary 
smoke,  immense  still,  but  inanimate* 
slowly  its  edges  melted,  slowly  rents 
appeared  in  it,  slowly  patches  drifted  oil 
from  it.  Another  minute  and,  except¬ 
ing  a  few  floating  shreds,  it  had  passed 
away.  It  had,  indeed,  been  a  spectacle 
to  see. 

What  was  it  ?  Of  course  it  was  an 
ex})losion,  but  of  what  ? 

I  ran  down-stairs,  found  the  concierge 
trembling,  saw  no  one  in  the  street, 
and  started  off  toward  the  Seine,  in  the 
direction  where  the  vanished  cloud  had 
stood.  It  was  not  till  I  reached  the 
Pont  de  I’Alma  that  I  learned  the  nature 
of  the  acccident.  The  cartridge  factory 
at  Grenelle  had  blown  up.  The  feath¬ 
ers  were  formed  by  millions  of  car¬ 
tridges  bursting  in  the  air. 

That  was  one  of  the  two  sights.  The 
other  was  the  pulling  down  of  the 
Vendome  Column  on  15th  May.  I  saw 
the  Column  fall  from  the  same  window 
near  the  bottom  of  the  Ifue  do  la  I’aix 
at  which  Laurence  Oliphant  had  stood 
on  18th  March  (the  day  of  the  outbreak 
of  the  Commune),  when  a  bullet  com¬ 
ing  through  the  glass,  two  inches  from 
his  head,  brought  him  a  message,  as  lie 
told  me  an  hour  afterward,  that  he  Avas 
to  leave  Paris  at  once  and  go  back  to 
Mr.  Harris  in  America.* 

At  the  foot  of  the  column  the  bronze 
sheathing  had  been  partially  stripped 
off,  and  the  stonework  cut  away  to  half 
its  thickness,  so  as  to  facilitate  break¬ 
ing.  Ropes  had  been  laid  on  from  the 
top  to  a  windlass  in  the  street.  A  long 

*  “  Among  other  interferences  of  Harris  with 
bis  life  and  cherished  wishes,  be  describes  re¬ 
peated  recalls  *  in  the  midst  of  undertakings  on 
which  I  was  engaged  for  the  community,  jnst 
w'hen  I  was  getting  things  into  working  order. 
I  was  thus  recalled  from  Paris  at  a  moment's 
notice,  when  my  departure  was  most  incon¬ 
venient,  and  I  was  much  tempted  to  disobey 
orders  ;  but  (it  was  at  the  time  of  the  Com¬ 
mune)  I  had  turned  into  a  house  to  avoid  a 
charge  of  soldiery,  and  a  bullet  grazed  my 
hair.  I  took  it  for  a  sign  that  my  protection 
was  removed,  and  got  away  as  soon  as  I  could 
manage  to  do  so.’  ” — Memoir  of  the  Life  of 
Laurence  Oliphant,  by  Mrs.  Oliphant,  vol.  ii. 
p.  81. 
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bed  of  faggots,  twenty  feet  thick,  had 
been  prepared  to  receive  the  falling 
mass,  and,  in  expectation  of  a  great 
shock,  every  window  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  had  been  pasted  over  with  crossed 
slips  of  paper,  so  as  to  prevent  fracture. 
The  afternoon  was  fine  ;  the  crowd  was 
great,  made  up  mainly  of  the  small 
minority  of  the  population  which  sym¬ 
pathized  with  the  Commune  :  it  filled 
every  inch  from  the  Kue  de  llivoli  to 
the  Boulevard,  excepting  the  Place 
Vendome  itself,  which  was  reserved  for 
the  Communard  authorities.  A  red 
flag  had  been  fastened  to  the  statue, 
and  Hew  out  in  the  breeze.  About 
three  o’clock  the  windlass  was  manned 
and  the  ropes  hauled  taut,  and  then 
began  the  effort  to  drag  the  column 
down  ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  chasm 
at  its  base,  it  held  solidly,  and  would 
not  move.  Fiercely,  but  vainly,  the 
strain  at  the  bars  went  on.  Suddenly, 
something  smashed  ;  the  windlass  fiew 
back ;  half-a-dozen  men  were  firing 
lumberingly  into  the  air  by  the  recoil ; 
and  the  attempt  in  that  shape  had  to 
be  abandoned.  After  a  delay  of  an 
hour,  during  which  the  stone  was  cut 
still  further  away,  until  the  column  at 
that  point  was  jiared  down  to  about  a 
quarter  of  its  substance,  longer  ropes 
were  procured,  their  ends  were  passed 
into  the  crowd,  hundreds  of  eager 
hands  laid  hold  of  them,  and  once  again 
the  pull  commenced,  this  time  with 
direct  traction. 

I  had  got  the  statue  into  line  with  a 
chimney  in  the  Hue  Castiglione,  so  as 
to  be  able  to  detect  the  slightest  oscilla¬ 
tion  ;  but  there  was  none  at  all, — the 
column,  all  rvounded  as  it  was,  stood 
immovable.  Five  minutes  passed,  five 
minutes  of  excited  hope  to  me,  for, 
from  the  braveness  of  the  resistance,  it 
almost  seemed  as  if  the  destroying  brutes 
would  not  be  able  to  succeed.  At  last 
a  shiver  ran  down  my  back  ;  I  had  be¬ 
come  conscious,  after  a  particularly 
savage  jerk  on  the  ropes,  that  the  line 
between  the  chimney  and  the  statue 
was  no  longer  exactly  straight.  Slowly 
—very  slowly — the  statue  swerved  i)a8t 
the  chimney  ;  slowly  the  great  column 
bowed  tow'ard  me  — never  did  any  one 
receive  so  superb  a  salutation  ;  slowly 
it  descended,  so  slowly  that  it  almost 
seemed  to  hesitate  :  in  a  great  haze  of 


spurting  dust  it  fell.  There  was  scarce¬ 
ly  any  noise,  and  no  tremor  of  the  air 
or  ground  ;  but  the  twenty  feet  of  fag¬ 
gots  w'ere  fiattened  down  to  nothing, 
and  the  dust  rose  thick  like  fog. 

AVith  a  wild  rush  and  frantic  shouts, 
the  people  dashed  past  the  sentries 
into  the  Place  Vendome,  leaped  upon 
the  dislocated  fragments,  and  howled 
coarse  insults  at  them. 

Mournfully  I  went  away,  murmuring 
to  myself,  “  Poor  France  !” 

All  the  same,  that,  too,  was  a  sight 
to  see. 

A  few  days  afterward,  on  Monday, 
22d  May,  about  seven  in  the  morning, 
a  servant  rushed  into  my  bedroom,  and 
woke  me  with  a  shout  of  “  Monsieur, 
Monsieur,  the  tricolor  is  on  the  Arch 
of  Triumph  !”  I  jumped  to  the  win¬ 
dow,  and  there  it  was.  Its  presence 
there,  in  the  place  of  the  red  fiag  of  the 
day  before,  could  mean  nothing  else 
than  that  the  Versailles  troops  had  at 
last  got  inside  Paris,  and  had  advanced 
already  as  far  as  the  Arch.  In  that 
case  they  might  at  any  moment  reach 
the  Boulevard  Malesherbes  !  That  was 
indeed  interesting. 

I  filing  my  clothes  on  and  went  out 
on  to  the  balcony.  A  dozen  Commun¬ 
ards  in  uniform  were  at  that  instant 
hurrying  downward  past  the  house, 
looking  nervously  behind  them  as  they 
went.  I  glanced  all  round,  but  noth¬ 
ing  else  was  visible.  It  was  not  till 
several  minutes  had  passed  that  I  caught 
sight  of  something  red  moving  between 
the  shrubs  of  the  Park  Monceau.  It 
was  the  trouser  of  a  real  French  sol¬ 
dier  :  the  troops  were  there.  An 
officer,  followed  by  a  few  men,  came 
cautiously  out  from  the  trees,  advanced 
to  the  entrance  of  the  Park,  and  looked 
down  the  Boulevard.  The  instant  ho 
was  seen  from  below  a  dozen  shots  were 
fired  at  him  ;  the  bullets  whistled  past 
us,  high  up.  I  hastened  down  ;  but 
before  I  got  to  the  door  three  or  four 
of  the  red  trousers  had  run  into  the 
roadway,  had  thrown  themselves  on 
their  faces,  and  had  begun  shooting 
down  the  hill  in  answer  to  the  Com¬ 
munards.  By  this  time  firing  had  be¬ 
come  general  throughout  the  neiglibor- 
hond  ;  but  its  desultory  weakness 
showed  that  no  serious  resistance  was 
being  offered  immediately  round  us. 
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By  eight  o’clock  all  the  posts  of  the 
Commune  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of 
us  had  been  turned  by  other  troops  and 
evacuated  by  their  defenders,  so  that, 
excepting  a  chance  bullet  travelling 
here  or  there  over  the  house-tops,  we 
got  out  of  immediate  fire,  and  were  able 
to  stand  almost  safely  in  the  street. 
As  our  house  was  the  only  one  inhabit¬ 
ed,  the  wounded  were  brought  in 
there,  and  an  ambulance  established  in 
the  courtyard,  the  men  being  laid  on 
carpets  pulled  off  the  staircase.  A 
surgeon  asked  me  to  put  up  a  Geneva 
flag  at  the  door,  to  make  it  known  that 
doctoring  was  going  on  there  ;  so  I  ran 
up  again  and  asked  for  something  to 
make  a  red  cross.  The  little  girls  tore 
up  the  scarlet  skirt  of  a  big  doll  and 
pinned  bands  of  it  on  a  napkin,  which 
we  nailed  to  a  broom  handle.  That 
flag  hung  out  until,  late  in  the  day,  the 
ambulance  was  moved  nearer  the  ad¬ 
vanced  posts. 

In  another  hour  the  number  of  pris¬ 
oners  massed  on  the  pavement  under 
guard  had  grown  so  considerable  that  it 
became  necessary  to  provide  a  tempo¬ 
rary  lock-up  for  them,  until  cavalry 
arrived  to  supply  an  escort  to  Ver¬ 
sailles  ;  the  cellars  of  an  unfinished 
house  close  by  were  utilized  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  I  spent  the  entire  day  in  the 
courtyard  of  that  house,  looking  on  at 
the  coming  in  of  the  constantly  increas¬ 
ing  crowd  of  prisoners — a  most  curious 
and  impressive  exhibition.  Some  cr i  ng- 
ed,  some  swaggered,  some  defied,  some 
cjist  themselves  upon  their  knees  and 
cried.  About  one  tenth  of  them  were 
women,  who,  generally,  were  more  vio¬ 
lent  than  the  men.  A  few  of  them  were 
wounded.  On  their  arrival  in  the  court¬ 
yard  their  shirts  were  torn  open  and 
their  pockets  turned  out ;  the  names 
they  chose  to  give  were  taken  down  (the 
list  was  made  so  carelessly  that  future 
identification  was  scarcely  possible), 
and  then,  with  much  brutality,  they 
were  thrust  down  into  the  cellars.  I 
remember  many  details,  strange,  sad, 
ridiculous,  or  odious,  that  would  be 
worth  telling ;  but  I  limit  myself  to  a 
single  case, — and  I  choose  that  one,  not 
because  it  was  more  remarkable  than  a 
dozen  others  which  came  under  my  no¬ 
tice  that  day,  but  because  I  happened 
to  be  able  to  follow  it  out  to  what  ap¬ 


peared  to  be  its  end,  and  can  therefore 
narrate  it  completely. 

About  ten  o’clock  a  young  linesman 
staggered  into  the  courtyard,  barehead¬ 
ed,  ghastly  pale,  his  tunic  half  stripped 
off.  His  neck  was  cut  deeply  open  at 
the  bottom  of  the  right  side  for  a  length 
of  nearly  six  inches,  and  the  severed 
flesh  hung  down  on  to  the  shoulder  in 
a  thick  scarlet  fold  ;  he  dripped  with 
blood,  and,  literally,  spattered  it  about 
him  as  he  reeled  in.  lie  still  held  his 
rifle  with  his  left  hand,  and  with  the 
right  he  dragged  after  him  a  young 
woman  with  nothing  on  her  but  a  torn 
chemise  and  uniform  trousers  (which 
indicated  that  she  had  been  a  cantiniin 
of  the  Commune).  With  a  last  effort, 
the  soldier  flung  the  woman  toward  us, 
stammering  out  hoarsely,  “  She  has 
killed  my  captain  ;  she  has  killed  two 
of  my  comrades  ;  she  has  cut  my  throat ; 
and  yet  I  bring  her  to  you  alive  !”  And 
then  the  poor  young  fellow  dropped 
heavily,  his  rifle  ringing  on  the  stones 
as  it  fell  with  him. 

“  Tie  that  woman’s  hands  behind 
her,”  ordered  the  commanding  oflicer, 
as  the  soldier  was  put  upon  a  litter  for 
conveyance  to  the  ambulance.  Silent 
and  breathless  stood  the  woman  ;  she 
seemed  to  expect  immediate  death. 
Her  shoulders,  her  tattered  chemise, 
her  arms  and  hands,  were  splashed 
everywhere  with  blood  ;  the  expression 
of  her  white  face,  with  the  hard  glazed 
eyes,  the  clenched  teeth,  and  the  strain¬ 
ed  distortion  of  the  coiners  of  the 
mouth,  was  demoniacal.  Straight  she 
stood  up  before  us,  her  head  thrown 
back  as  if  to  dare  the  worst ;  she  made 
no  answer  to  the  questions  put  to  her. 
There  was  discussion  among  the  officers 
as  to  whether  it  was  not  their  duty  to 
have  her  shot  at  once.  But,  though 
the  case  was  clear,  they  shrank  from 
commencing  executions  by  a  woman, 
and,  after  some  hesitation,  spared  her, 
taking  it  for  granted  that,  when  tried, 
she  would  be  condemned.  Her  arms 
bound  back,  she  was  sent  into  the  cel¬ 
lar.  She  was,  however,  the  only  one 
let  off  ;  from  that  moment  every  pris¬ 
oner,  man  or  woman,  brought  in  red- 
handed,  was  taken  across  to  the  Park 
and  executed  straight  away. 

At  four  in  the  afternoon  the  first  col¬ 
umn  of  prisoners  was  formed  up  outside 
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to  march  down  to  Versailles.  Under 
the  pressure  of  many  other  violent 
si<rhts,  I  had  forgotten  the  murderess 
of  the  morning,  and  when,  in  the  as¬ 
cending  stream  of  captives,  she  emerged 
from  the  dark  staircase  into  the  day¬ 
light,  her  appearance  was  so  frightful 
that,  for  some  seconds,  I  did  not  recog¬ 
nize  her.  She  dripped  with  sweat,  for 
the  heat  below  had  been  terrific  ;  the 
blood  on  her  chemise  and  skin  had  dried 
into  black  cakes  that  stuck  to  her  ;  her 
hair,  dishevelled,  hung  in  glued,  glazed 
spikes  over  her  eyes  ;  she  had  evidently 
been  sobbing,  and,  as  she  could  not 
move  her  hands,  had  been  unable  to 
wipe  her  face,  which  was  scored  with 
long  dirty  stripes  formed  by  tears  and 
perspiration,  and  looking  like  fresh 
scars  of  burns.  VVe  all  stared  at  her 
with  horror.  “  Wash  down  that  wom¬ 
an,”  cried  one  of  the  officers.  A  stable 
bucket  full  of  water  and  a  horse-sponge 
were  brought,  and  a  corporal  sluiced 
her,  with  a  bitter  grin.  She  did  not 
flinch  one  inch  as  the  water  was  dashed 
in  her  face  ;  exhausted  as  she  must 
have  been  by  fatigue,  emotion,  want  of 
food,  and  the  sickening  atmosphere  in 
which  she  had  just  passed  six  hours,  she 
stood  like  a  cliff  :  she  shut  her  eyes  and 
compressed  her  lips,  that  was  all.  Drip¬ 
ping,  half- naked,  horrible,  she  tottered 
out  into  the  street  and  took  her  place 
in  the  column,  to  walk  twelve  miles. 
The  cavalry  escort  formed  up  on  the 
flanks.  The  colonel  roared  out  to  the 
prisoners  :  “  Look  here  ;  if  any  one  of 
vou  dares  to  attempt  to  leave  the  ranks 
he  will  instantly  be  shot  down  !  Hats 
off.  On  to  the  ground  your  hats. 
Traitors  like  you  march  bareheaded. 
Hats  on  the  ground,  I  tell  you,  or  I’ll 
fire  into  the  heap  of  you  !” 

Five  hundred  hats  and  caps,  of  all 
sorts  and  shapes  and  colors,  fell  into 
the  dust  (to  be  picked  up  by  the  poor 
of  the  neighborhood),  and  the  wretched 
procession  started. 

Two  months  afterward  I  w.as  going 
through  the  prison  of  the  women  of  the 
Commune  at  Versailles  with  General 
Apj)ert,  who  then  commanded  there. 
Thirty  or  forty  women  of  all  ages  were 
sitting  in  a  long  room  reading  or  work¬ 
ing.  At  a  table  near  a  window  was  a 
young  woman  writing.  She  wore  a  neat 
brown  dress,  and  had  very  bright  well- 


dressed  hair,  and  singularly  delicate 
hands.  A  memory  started  in  me  :  she 
was  the  murderess  of  22d  May  !  I  had 
seen  those  white  fingers  of  another 
color  ;  I  had  seen  that  hair  less  glossy 
and  less  combed.  I  stared  at  her  for 
an  instant,  and  then  asked  General  Ap- 
pert  to  find  out  who  she  was.  He  called 
the  matron  and  inquired.  The  answer 
came,  “  Oh,  General,  she  is  the  best 
and  quietest  of  them  all,  and  really  an 
educated  person.  The  lady  visitors  are 
quite  fond  of  her,  she  is  so  gentle  and 
obedient.  Of  course  there  may  have 
been  some  reason  for  sending  her  here  ; 
and,  besides,  it  is  suspicious  that  not  a 
single  friend  has  come  to  see  her,  and 
that  we  cannot  find  out  who  she  is. 
But  there  is  not  the  slightest  evidence 
against  her,  nor  even  any  imputation  ; 
so,  as  she  is  accused  of  Uothiug,  she 
will,  I  expect,  be  set  at  liberty.”  As  I 
listened,  another  voice  came  back  to 
me.  I  heard  a  broken  cry  of  “  She  has 
killed  my  captain  ;  she  has  killed  two 
of  my  comrades ;  she  has  cut  my 
throat ;  and  yet  I  bring  her  to  you 
alive  !”  The  poor  boy  who  had  stam¬ 
mered  out  those  words  was,  in  all  proba¬ 
bility,  dead,  and  could  bear  no  testi¬ 
mony.  Ought  I  to  interfere  ?  I  could 
only  repeat  what  I  had  heard  the  sol¬ 
dier  say,  and  that  would  have  been  no 
proof.  T he  other  witnesses  of  the  scene 
were  scattered,  with  their  regiments, 
all  over  France.  I  held  my  tongue. 
The  woman  had  perceived  that  she  was 
noticed,  and  looked  at  me  uneasily, 
with  something  of  the  expression  of 
that  morning.  I  heard  no  more  of 
her,  and  have  always  supposed  that  she 
returned  in  peace  to  private  life.  Per¬ 
haps  she  married,  had  children,  and 
loved  them. 

I  may  mention  here  that  the  major¬ 
ity  of  the  prisoners  were  set  free  un¬ 
tried,  from  the  same  lack  of  evidence 
against  them.  Indeed,  it  could  scarce¬ 
ly  bo  otherwise,  for  it  was  impossible 
with  such  a  mass  of  captives,  collected 
under  such  conditions  of  disorder,  and 
brought  in  so  thickly,  to  write  down  in 
each  case,  with  a  view  to  future  trial, 
the  nature  of  the  charge  and  the  names 
of  the  witnesses.  Furthermore,  out  of 
the  32,000  prisoners  sent  to  Versailles 
a  very  considerable  proportion  (more 
than  half  perhaps)  were  innocent  of  all 
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connection  with  the  Commune,  and 
were  arrested  by  error  or  accident.  I 
will  give^  one  example  of  the  mistakes 
that  happened. 

In  the  next  house  to  me  an  old  coach¬ 
man  had  been  left,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  first  siege,  to  look  after  a  horse. 
The  horse  had  been  seized  by  the  au¬ 
thorities  and  eaten,  so  the  man  remained 
with  nothing  to  do,  waiting  for  the  re¬ 
turn  of  his  master.  I  chatted  with  him 
sometimes,  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
Commune,  as  he  stood  smoking  at  the 
door,  and  a  very  decent  old  fellow  he 
was.  Well,  one  morning,  during  the 
fighting  week,  he  was  looking  on  at  the 
formation,  in  the  roadway,  of  a  column 
of  prisoners  about  to  start,  when  he  saw 
among  them  a  groom,  who  was  a  friend 
of  his.  He  stepped  out  to  ask  why  he 
was  there,  and  when,  after  speaking  for 
a  minute,  he  turned  to  come  away,  was 
thrust  back  into  the  column  by  the  sol¬ 
diers  of  the  escort,  who  seeing  him 
there,  took  him,  not  unnaturally  per¬ 
haps,  for  a  prisoner.  He  shouted  in 
terror  to  the  people  on  the  pavement, 
many  of  whom  knew  him,  and  two  or 
three  of  them  rushed  to  the  prison  to 
look  for  me  and  to  beg  me  to  get  the 
oor  fellow  released.  It  happened, 
owever,  that  the  officers  on  duty  at 
that  moment  were  strangers  to  me,  and 
some  minutes  passed  before  I  found  any 
one  to  whom  I  could  appeal.  When  at 
last  a  captain  of  infantry  had  consented 
to  interfere,  the  column  had  started, 
and  we  had  to  run  after  it  for  some  dis¬ 
tance,  and  to  parley  with  the  com¬ 
mander  of  the  rear-guard.  Luckily  he 
was  good-natured  :  he  listened  to  us 
pleasantly,  believed  my  story,  and  had 
the  man  brought  out  and  delivered  up 
to-  me.  But  the  shock  had  completely 
upset  the  poor  old  coachman  ;  he  could 
scarcely  stand  from  emotion  ;  he  was 
ot  home  and  put  to  bed  ;  after  some 
ays  he  became  better,  but  remained 
really  ill,  his  heart  having  become  affect¬ 
ed.  He  left  Paris,  without  his  wages, 
directly  the  trains  began  to  run,  and 
when  last  I  heard  of  him,  was  dying  in 
his  native  village. 

Now  I  take  up  my  story  again  on 
that  Monday.  The  day  passed  amid 
scenes  of  pain,  absurdity,  and  ferocity  ; 
but  there  was  intense  interest  in  it  all, 
and  I  could  not  tear  myself  away.  At 


last,  however,  the  time  for  dinner  came, 
and  I  went  in  to  eat  it.  The  little 
ones  told  me,  with  a  mixture  of  awe 
and  of  the  ignorant  calm  of  chilclen, 
that  they  had  been  watching  the  execu¬ 
tion  parties  going  across  the  road  into 
the  Park,  and  had  listened  to  the  re¬ 
ports  of  the  rifles,  especially  to  the  coup 
de  grace,  which  seemed  to  have  im¬ 
pressed  tliem  most.  Happily,  they  had 
not  seen  the  actual  shooting,  for  it  was 
hidden  by  the  trees. 

The  next  day,  Tuesday,  the  same 
scenes  continued.  Among  the  prison¬ 
ers  brought  in  during  the  morning  was 
an  Englishman,  the  charge  against  him 
being  that  he  was  wandering  in  the 
streets,  and  was  unable  to  give  an  ac¬ 
count  of  himself.  He  could  speak  no 
French,  so  I  was  asked  to  question  him. 
He  told  me  he  was  waiter  in  an  eating- 
house  for  English  grooms  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  Champs  Elysees,  and  that 
the  master  (who  had  formerly  been  a 
trooper  in  the  Life  Guards)  had  6tepj)ed 
out  of  his  door  the  afternoon  before  to 
look  about  him,  in  the  belief  that  figlit- 
ing  round  there  was  over,  and  had  in¬ 
stantly  been  shot  through  the  back  by 
a  sentry  at  the  nearest  street-corner. 
The  man  had  died  in  the  night,  and 
the  widow  had  sent  the  waiter  in  the 
morning  to  the  Batigiiolles,  to  take  the 
news  to  a  relation  there.  There  was  a 
disregard  of  possibilities  about  this  pro¬ 
ceeding  which  indicated  the  state  of 
mind  of  that  widow.  I  told  the  man 
that,  according  to  the  news  we  had, 
fighting  was  going  on  in  every  street  of 
the  Batignolles,  that  he  might  as  well 
try  to  walk  to  the  bottom  of  Vesuvius, 
and  that  he  must  go  back.  Thereon  he 
asked  me  plaintively,  “  But,  sir,  can’t 
I  go  to  England  at  once  ?  I  do  so  want 
to  get  out  of  this.  I  am  so  frightened. 
Is  there  a  train  ?”  I  obtained  for  him 
a  pass  from  the  general  of  brigade,  start¬ 
ed  him  off  again  to  the  Champs  Elysees, 
and  hoped  he  got  there. 

That  day  the  fighting  seemed  to 
thicken  up  again  behind  us  :  the  Com¬ 
munards  were  defending  themselves 
obstinately  at  a  barricade  in  the  Place 
Clichy,  which  was  about  800  yards  in 
our  rear,  and  lost  bullets  began  to  come 
in  at  the  back  of  our  house.  We  stuffed 
the  windows  with  mattresses,  but  the 
protection  was  incomplete.  In  the 
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afternoon  one  of  the  little  children  was 
opening  a  glass  door  into  the  hall,  when 
suddenly  the  pane  above  her  smashed, 
and  the'splinters  fell  around  her.  Her 
first  thought  was  that  in  some  way  she 
had  broken  it  herself,  and  would  be 
scolded  ;  but  it  was  seen  at  once  that  a 
plunging  bullet  had  come  through  the 
top  of  the  hall  window  above  the  mat¬ 
tress,  had  passed  just  over  the  child’s 
head,  had  struck  obliquely  the  glass 
panel  of  the  opened  door,  and  had  cut 
itself  in  two  on  the  sharj)  edge.  The 
two  halves  of  the  bullet  had  fallen  on 
the  floor  :  the  child  picked  them  up 
and  kept  them.  During  the  day  forty- 
nine  bullets  got  in  at  different  windows 
of  the  house,  but  no  one  was  touched. 
At  night  we  had  to  lie  down  on  the 
floor  in  the  central  corridor  of  the  flat, 
so  as  to  obtain  protection  from  the 
walls. 

Rut  before  we  went  to  what  we  called 
our  beds,  the  fires  burst  out.  At  twelve 
o’clock  we  counted  twenty-two  distinct 
centres  of  conflagration  in  the  vast  area 
of  roofs,  though,  of  course,  we  could 
not  tell  exactly  where  they  were.  I’he 
glare  of  the  sky  became  so  fierce  that  it 
seemed  almost  as  if  the  atmosphere  it¬ 
self  was  burning.  We  gazed  with  con¬ 
sternation  above  us  and  below  us  at  the 
universal  furnace.  And  the  great  roll¬ 
ing  masses  of  reddened  smoke  increased 
the  horror  of  the  scene,  for  though  they 
obscured  somewhat  the  vivid,nes8  of  the 
flames  and  dimmed  down  their  colors, 
they  added  a  particular  effect  of  lurid, 
lowering,  looming  awfulness,  that  could 
only  be  called  hellish.  And,  as  if  all 
this  were  not  enough,  bullets  went  on 
crackling  past  us,  and  rang  against  the 
walls  opposite,  and  clinked  upon  the 
house-tops,  and  shells  were  bursting 
near,  and  broken  glass  and  smashed 
stone  and  shivered  slates  were  falling  in 
the  streets,  and  now  and  then  a  shriek 
of  suffering  arose.  It  was  not  a  night 
to  be  forgotten. 

On  the  Wednesday  morning  a  dense 
pall  of  smoke  hung  over  Paris  :  the  sun 
could  not  pierce  it ;  the  gloom  was  al¬ 
together  special,  unlike  anything  that 
fog  produces,  veiled,  shaded,  blurred, 
but  not  opaque,  or  even  (properly)  ob¬ 
scure.  We  saw  the  way  about,  but  the 
way  seemed  unreal.  And  when,  amid 
that  gloom,  the  news  spread  out  that  the 


Tuileries,  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  the  Min¬ 
istry  of  Finance,  the  Conseil  d’Etat, 
and  other  buildings  of  all  sorts,  had 
been  destroyed,  there  grew  a  rage 
among  the  peaceful  portion  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  that  made  them  scream  for  ven¬ 
geance.  They  had  been  proud  of  their 
loved  Paris,  and  much  of  their  Paris 
was  no  more.  They  tried,  in  their 
fury,  to  lynch  prisoners,  and  acts  of 
cruelty  were  committed,  under  the  im¬ 
pulse  of  wild  rage,  that  are  known  only 
in  times  of  civil  war.  I  saw  that  morn¬ 
ing  five  men  led  out  for  execution,  their 
arms  tied  back  ;  and,  as  they  went,  a 
crowd  of  women  rushed  at  them,  forced 
them  on  to  their  knees,  struck  them  in 
the  face,  and  spat  at  them.  If  the  sol¬ 
diers  sent  to  shoot  them  had  not  res¬ 
cued  them,  those  women  would  have 
torn  their  hair  off. 

The  close  firing  of  the  day  and  night 
before  was  over  ;  the  Communards  had 
been  driven  back  at  every  point.  I 
heard  that  the  Hue  Koyale  was  deliv¬ 
ered,  so,  after  breakfast,  I  went  down 
to  see.  Notwithstanding  the  choking 
smoke,  a  considerable  num,ber  of  people 
had  come  out,  and  were  staring,  horror- 
struck,  at  the  ruins.  The  killed  on  the 
Versailles  side  had  been  removed,  but 
those  of  the  Commune  were  still  strewn 
about ;  and,  here  and  there,  a  dead 
horse  was  being  cut  up  into  steaks  by 
famished  women.  The  day  passed  in 
comparative  quiet,  for  the  nearest  fight¬ 
ing  was  removed  a  mile  from  us. 

In  the  evening  I  walked,  with  two 
officers  off  duty,  along  the  Boulevard 
des  Italiens.  Of  course  there  was  no 
gas ;  the  moon  was  hidden  by  the 
shroud  of  smoke  ;  the  shadows  were  so 
misty  that  they  were  scarcely  recog¬ 
nizable,  the  lighted  surfaces  so  dim  that 
they  brightened  nothing.  The  ground 
was  littered  everywhere  with  smashed 
fragments  from  the  houses,  with  broken 
glass,  with  lesives  and  branches  shot  off 
the  trees,  with  paper  torn  from  walls 
where  the  innumerable  proclamations  of 
the  Commune  had  been  posted  up,  with 
twisted  bits  of  metal  and  sometimes 
abandoned  arms.  All  this  ruin  crunched 
under  our  feet  as  we  advanced  along 
the  centre  of  the  roadway,  in  single  file, 
five  yards  from  each  other,  so  as  to  offer 
smaller  marks  in  the  event  of  our  being 
fired  at.  We  got  as  far  as  the  Rue 
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Montmartre  ;  but  there  we  were  stopped 
by  officers,  who  told  us  it  was  impossi¬ 
ble  to  go  farther,  because  there  was  an 
untaken  barricade  in  front.  So  back 
we  came,  utterly  alone,  staring  round 
us  at  the  murky  sky,  the  dusky  moon, 
the  tattered  trees,  the  shot-marked 
houses,  and  listening  to  the  screeching 
of  rifles,  the  grating  jar  of  mitrailleuses, 
and  the  crackling  of  our  own  steps. 

Could  that  be  Paris  ?  Were  we,  in 
reality,  in  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens  ? 

Several  times  the  sentries  at  the 
street-corners  called  to  me  to  join  the 
chaine  at  the  fires  and  help  to  pass  the 
water  buckets  (as  was  the  usage  then), 
but  my  companions  answered  for  me 
and  got  me  clear. 

After  this  infernal  scene  the  compara¬ 
tive  stillness  of  the  Boulevard  Males- 
herbes  was  quite  soothing.  We  walked 
slowly,  talking  of  the  day’s  work,  and 
had  got  up  nearly  to  my  house,  when 
one  of  the  officers,  gazing  ahead,  ex¬ 
claimed,  “  Why,  what’s  that  ?  No, 
surely,  it  cannot  be  a  cab  !” 

A  cab  in  a  street  of  Paris  that  night 
was  about  as  probable  as  an  ostrich  on 
an  iceberg  ;  and  yet  a  cab  there  really 
was,  and  at  my  door  !  I  stared  at  it  in 
utter  incomprehension.  At  that  in¬ 
stant  the  concierge  sauntered  out,  and 
I  cried  to  him,  “  What  is  that  cab 
doing  here  ?  Where  on  earth  has  it 
come  from  ?” 

“  Gentleman  just  arrived  for  you, 
sir.  He’s  gone  up.” 

Never  did  I  leap  up-stairs  so  fast. 
My  door  was  open  :  I  rushed  into  the 
hall  ;  and  there,  taking  off  an  overcoat, 
was — Oliphant ! 

He  had  returned  to  England  two 
days  before  from  the  United  States, 
had  stopped  a  few  hours  in  London  to 
arrange  with  the  “  Times”  to  recom¬ 
mence  his  correspondence,  and  to  get 
from  the  Foreign  Office  a  despatch  to 
carry  to  the  Embassy  as  a  sort  of  pass¬ 
port,  and  then  he  had  come  over  with 
the  intention  of  reaching  Paris  some¬ 
how.  As  the  Gare  du  Nord  was  under 
fire  that  day,  no  train  could  enter,  so 
he  had  been  turned  out  at  St.  Denis 
early  in  the  afternoon.  After  some 
seeking  he  had  discovered  an  adventur¬ 
ous  cabman  who,  for  money,  was  will¬ 
ing  to  run  risks,  had  been  driven,  miles 
round,  by  Courbevoie,  had  managed  to 
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reach  the  Porte  Maillot,  had  declared 
himself  to  the  guard  there  as  a  special 
messenger  to  the  British  Embassy,  and, 
at  last,  at  ten  o’clock,  had  reached  the 
Arch  of  Triumph,  to  look  down  on 
Paris  blazing.  After  filling  his  mem¬ 
ory  with  that  picture,  he  had  turned  to 
the  left,  and  had  come  to  me. 

I  told  the  cabman  to  find  a  stable 
somewhere,  and  then  I  gave  01ij)liant 
supper,  which  he  needed  badly,  got  a 
bed  arranged  for  him,  and  talked  to 
him  till  four. 

Next  morning  I  obtained  a  local  psiss 
from  the  general  of  division  nearest  us, 
and  we  two,  after  leaving  the  despatch 
at  the  Embassy,  started  off  to  try  to 
reach  the  headquarters  of  General 
Vinoy,  who  commanded,  under  Mar¬ 
shal  MacMahon,  the  army  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Seine.  Our  object  was  to 
ask  him,  as  old  acquaintances,  for  two 
permis  de  circulation  for  all  Paris,  so 
as  to  be  able  to  go  anywhere,  and  esca))e 
the  f\xQ~c1taines.  We  succeeded  in  our 
attempt,  and  wo  profited  by  the  ojipor- 
tunity  to  see  a  good  deal.  One  of  the 
results  was  that  we  recognized  very 
fully,  from  what  we  saw  and  heard, 
that  if  ever  an  army  had  suflicient  rea¬ 
sons  for  relentless  repression,  it  was  on 
that  occasion.  It  wms  said  at  the  time, 
by  outsiders,  that  it  was  monstrous  to 
go  on  executing  prisoners  as  was  done 
that  w’eek.  But,  in  all  truth,  the  provo¬ 
cation  was  atrocious.  Half  the  city 
was  on  fire,  and  the  other  half  was  more 
or  less  destroyed  ;  the  fighting  was  furi¬ 
ous  ;  and  the  shame  of  the  whole  jtro- 
ceeding  was  infinitely  augmented  by  its 
being  performed  under  the  eyes  of  the 
German  army,  which  rubbed  its  hands 
with  approval.  Finally,  and  perhaps 
more  than  all,  the  fierce  blood  of  civil 
war  was  up,  and  cruelties  and  vengeances 
were  employed  which,  happily,  are  now 
unknown  in  international  war.  Of  the 
14,000  Communards  killed  that  week, 
8000  were  executed  ;  and  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  the  softest-hearted  of  the  specta¬ 
tors  declared  it  was  not  half  enough. 

On  the  Thursday  evening  the  situa¬ 
tion  had  so  far  improved  that  a  dozen 
Englishmen,  who  had  run  over  to  see 
what  was  passing,  managed  to  get  into 
the  place.  Some  of  them  were  caught 
at  once  for  the  chaines,  and  were  not 
liberated  until,  drenched  through,  they 
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had  passed  buckets  for  some  hours. 
Some  went  about  with  us  on  the  Fri¬ 
day.  With  one  of  them  (Mr.  Cart¬ 
wright  of  Aynhoe)  wo  had  an  odd  ex¬ 
perience.  We  walked  up  the  Rue  La¬ 
fayette  until  we  got  directly  under  the 
line  of  bombardment  from  Aloutmartre, 
where  Versailles  batteries  were  estab¬ 
lished,  to  the  P(^re  la  Cliaise,  which  was 
still  held  by  the  Communards.  The 
shells  flew  over  our  heads  some  hundred 
j'ards  up,  and  we  positively  saw  them 
pass  !  As  their  trajectory  w'as  high, 
and  as  we  stood  at  the  centre  of  the 
chord  of  the  arc  they  described,  our  eyes 
had  time  to  follow,  and  we  perceived,  at 
almost  every  shot,  a  black  thread  flash 
tlirough  the  air. 

On  tlie  Saturday  morning  Oliphant 
and  I  attempted  a  drive  in  the  cab,  and, 
showing  our  passes  every  five  minutes, 
managed  to  make  a  real  journey.  We 
knew  that  the  whole  left  bank  of  the 
Seine  was  cleared  out,  and  we  were  as¬ 
sured  (though  incorrectly,  as  we  found) 
that,  on  the  right  bank,  fighting  was 
continuing  only  in  the  (quarters  of 
Belleville  and  P6re  la  Chaise.  So  we 
started  down  the  Champs  Elysees,  and 
made  our  first  stoppage  at  the  still  burn¬ 
ing  Palace  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  on 
the  Quai  d’Orsay,  in  order  to  peer  into 
the  cellars,  where  all  the  bedding  from 
the  Legion's  schools  at  St.  Denis, 
Ecouen,  and  Les  Loges  had  been  piled 
up  for  safety  before  the  siege.  A  thou¬ 
sand  w'oollen  mattresses,  tightly  stacked, 
had  charred,  in  the  absence  of  all 
draught,  into  a  mass  of  silent,  stagnant 
fire  :  it  was  strange  that  so  vast  and  so 
intense  a  furnace  (the  heat  of  which 
was  scarcely  endurable,  even  at  the  dis¬ 
tance  where  we  stood)  could  be  so  still, 
so  hushed,  so  peaceful  :  not  a  flicker 
could  be  seen,  not  a  flutter  could  be 
heard  ;  all  was  mute,  motionless,  white- 
hot  smoulder. 

Farther  on,  as  we  followed  the  quays, 
the  signs  of  battle  became  more  fre¬ 
quent,  and  again  we  got  out  of  the  cab 
to  gaze  about  us.  The  bodies  of  several 
Communards  had  been  thrown  over  the 
walls  on  to  the  river  strand,  to  put 
them  out  of  the  way,  and  were  lying 
there  almost  in  the  water.  More  dead 
horses  were  being  cut  up  for  food.  Peo¬ 
ple  were  out,  but  said  they  were  afraid 
to  leave  their  own  immediate  district. 


At  last  we  reached  the  Pont  d’Aus- 
terlitz,  crossed  it,  and  became  aware 
that  we  were  nearing  actual  fighting. 
The  shooting  sounded  closer,  the  dead 
were  more  numerous,  and,  from  the 
fresh  color  of  the  blood-pools  round 
them,  they  seemed  to  have  fallen  re¬ 
cently.  A  sentry  at  the  farther  end  of 
the  bridge  told  us  that  the  barricade 
there  (round  v/hich  we  had  difficulty  in 
squeezing  and  lifting  our  cab)  had  only 
been  carried  that  morning,  and  that  at 
that  moment  the  troops  had  not  got  be¬ 
yond  the  Place  de  la  Bastille,  which  was 
close  by.  As  we  emerged  on  to  the 
Boulevard  Contrescarpe,  along  the  edge 
of  the  Canal,  and  caught  sight  of  the 
spectacle  it  presented,  Oliphant  ex¬ 
claimed,  “  A  battle-field  !”  There  must 
have  been  forty  or  fifty  bodies  there, 
lying,  in  some  instances,  so  close  to¬ 
gether  in  the  roadway  that  our  cab  had 
to  make  zigzags  to  avoid  driving  over 
them.  One  man,  on  the  pavement,  had 
fallen  on  his  hands  and  knees  against  a 
bench,  and  had  stiffened  in  that  posi¬ 
tion  :  his  head  hung  down  between  his 
arms,  and  his  long  hair  dangled  on  the 
ground.  That  sight  upset  our  cabman, 
who  had  never  beheld  anything  of  the 
kind  before  :  for  a  time  he  was  unable 
to  go  on,  and  shut  his  eyes  and  trem¬ 
bled.  “  We  shall  have  to  put  him  in¬ 
side,  and  do  the  driving  ourselves,”  re¬ 
marked  Oliphant.  But  he  got  his 
nerves  together,  and  managed  to  keep 
hold  of  the  reins.  As  we  neared  the 
Place  de  la  Bastille  we  saw,  amid  thick 
smoke,  half  a  battery  of  artillery,  in 
position,  firing  down  the  Faubourg  St. 
Antoine,  and  an  officer  came  running 
toward  us,  shouting  furiously  the  order 
to  stop.  We  showed  our  passes  from 
General  Vinoy,  and  asked  to  see  the 
colonel  in  command,  to  whom  we  re¬ 
vealed  our  scheme  of  driving  straight 
on  and  of  returning  westward  by  the 
line  of  the  inner  Boulevards.  lie  swore 
at  us  copiously,  and  told  us,  with  exu¬ 
berant  expletives,  that  if  we  did  not  go 
back  at  once,  he  would  send  us,  under 
arrest,  to  headquarters.  We  admitted 
afterward  that  he  had  some  justification 
for  the  view  he  took ;  but,  at  the  mo¬ 
ment,  we  were  vexed,  and  thought  him 
rude. 

AVe  had  to  return  by  tbe  way  we  had 
come  ;  only  when  we  reached  the  river 
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we  did  not  recross  it,  but  remained  on 
the  north  bank,  turning  to  the  right 
along  the  quays  and  into  back  streets, 
in  nearly  every  one  of  which  the  pav¬ 
ing-stones  had  been  pulled  up  to  form 
shelter-trenches  or  small  barricades. 
The  result  was  that  the  roadway  was 
composed  mainly  of  alternate  wells  and 
walls,  into  and  over  which  we  floun¬ 
dered,  the  cab  bounding,  tumbling,  and 
straining  tumultuously  :  why  it  did  not 
smash  up  into  particles  will  remain 
forever  an  unsolved  mystery.  At  last 
we  reached  the  Hotel  de  Ville. 

We  stopped  in  the  middle  of  the  great 
Place,  and  stared.  We  were  alone ; 
not  another  soul  was  in  sight.  For  the 
first  few  moments,  instinctively,  we 
drew  somewhat  away  from  each  other, 
to  avoid  speaking  in  the  presence  of 
such  lamentable  ruin.  We  both  felt 
that  silence  was  the  truest  and  most  re¬ 
spectful  sympathy  we  could  offer.  And 
when  we  did  begin  to  talk,  it  was  in  a 
whisper.  The  destruction  was  terrific  ; 
but  the  desolation  was  more  appalling 
than  the  destruction,  and  the  solitude 
doubled  the  desolation.  French  hands 
had  wrought  that  havoc,  but  there  was 
not  a  Frenchman  there  to  grieve.  For 
some  minutes  we  gazed  sadly,  and  then 
the  liabit  of  action  resumed  its  influ¬ 
ence,  and  Oli pliant,  moving  toward  the 
gaping  central  gateway,  said  gently, 
“  Let  us  go  in.” 

Now,  it  might  have  been  natural  for 
a  fireman,  in  working  uniform,  to  “go 
in”  there  ;  but  it  was  absolutely  unnatu¬ 
ral  that  ordinary  people  with  ordinary 
clothes  should  attempt  to  do  so.  The 
four  outer  walls,  calcined,  roofless,  win¬ 
dowless,  still  served  as  an  enclosure  ; 
but,  so  far  as  we  could  see,  the  entire 
interior  had  disappeared  into  confused 
heaps  of  broken  blackened  stones, 
charred  timber,  and  bent  iron.  Such 
bits  of  inside  walls  as  remained  standing 
served  merely  as  props  for  the  piles  of 
debris  that  leaned  against  them  ;  half- 
melted  gutter-pipes,  with  long  stalac¬ 
tites  of  lead  that  had  chilled  as  it 
dropped,  hung  about  like  trellises ; 
from  every  pore  of  the  fuming  wreck 
streamed  up  brown  smoke  ;  loosened 
fragments  dropped  and  roused  thick 
echoes, — that  much  w’e  could  perceive 
through  the  yawning  openings  :  what 
more  could  we  discover  if  we  went  in  ? 
But,  all  the  same,  we  did  go  in. 


February, 

As  we  emerged  from  under  the 
scorched  disjointed  archway,  a  block 
of  marble  cornice  fell,  from  somewhere, 
almost  on  to  Oliphant.  He  jumped 
aside,  exclaiming,  “That  was  close!” 
We  found  our  way  barred  at  once,  and 
in  every  direction,  by  steep  tall  slopes 
of  riven  pitchy  stones  :  the  smoke  half 
stifled  us  ;  the  heat  was  intense  ;  our 
eyes  were  stung  by  the  scorching  danc¬ 
ing  glimmer  in  Ihe  air.  We  looked 
about,  apparently  in  vain,  for  a  path  to 
anywhere.  At  last  Oliphant  pointed  to 
what  looked  like  a  precipice  of  coal, 
some  twenty  feet  high,  away  in  a  shadow 
on  our  right,  and  said,  “  I  think  we 
could  get  up  there.”  When  we  reached 
the  foot  of  it,  after  scrambling  over 
blocks,  and  bars,  and  chasms,  we  found 
that,  like  the  rest,  it  was  a  slope  of  cin¬ 
ders  and  smelted  rubble,  scorched, 
black,  burning  hot,  tottering,  and  slip¬ 
pery  with  greasy  soot.  It  would  have 
been  awkward  to  get  up,  even  if  it  had 
been  clean  ;  but  with  its  covering  of 
thick  oily  smut,  it  seemed  almost  un- 
climbable.  And  yet  we  did  climb  up  it. 
We  burned  our  boots,  w'e  blacked  our 
clothes,  we  bruised  our  knees,  we 
chipped  and  broiled  our  hands  ;  but  we 
clambered  to  the  summit  of  the  incline, 
and,  from  the  crest,  looked  down  into 
vvhat  had  been  the  famous  inner  court 
of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  where  we  had 
seen  great  balls  given  to  sovereigns  and 
beauties.  It  was  a  crater  after  an  erup¬ 
tion,  a  vast  fiercely  ravined  cavity  of 
deaclened  fire.  I’lie  smoke  blew  out  of 
it  in  volcanic  clouds,  and  inflamed  our 
eyes  and  throats  still  more,  and  the 
stench  sickened  us.  We  were  told 
afterward  that  several  drunken  Com¬ 
munards  had  been  caught  when  the 
floors  fell  in,  and  tliat  their  bodies  were 
slowly  grilled  away  among  the  embers. 
It  was  impossible  to  stop  there— even 
Oliphant  avowed  that.  We  looked 
round  intently,  made  a  great  effort  to 
fix  the  scene  upon  our  memories,  and 
slid  down,  somehow,  to  the  ground. 
We  ran  out  into  the  open,  took  deep 
bresiths  of  air,  laughed  at  each  other’s 
grime,  and  drove  straight  home  to  clean 
ourselves. 

Next  day  (Sunday,  28th  May)  the 
last  defences  of  the  Commune  were 
stormed  by  the  Versaillais,  and  the  in¬ 
surrection  came  to  its  end.  That  after¬ 
noon  GOOO  prisoners,  in  one  column, 
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guarded  by  several  regiments  of  cav¬ 
alry,  were  brought  along  the  Boulevards 
on  their  way  to  Versailles.  Wo  stood, 
to  see  them  pass,  at  the  top  of  the  Rue 
de  la  Paix,  in  an  enormous  crowd  :  all 
Paris  had  come  out,  exploding  with  sat¬ 
isfaction,  to  hoot  the  captives.  I  have 
looked  on  at  many  scenes  of  grievous 
misery  and  degradation,  but  never  have 
I  beheld  any  sight  so  strangely  painful 
as  that  march  past.  The  exceptional 
aspect  of  abasement  of  that  mass  of 
wretches  arose  from  an  altogether  spe¬ 
cial  cause.  It  was  produced  neither  by 
the  prostrate  condition  of  many  of  the 
prisoners  (several  of  whom  could  scarce¬ 
ly  drag  themselves  along),  nor  by  the 
r  hideous  expression  of  most  of  their 
faces,  nor  by  the  merciless  brutality 
with  which  they  were  treated  by  both 
s  the  soldiers  and  the  mob  :  it  sprang 
from  a  totally  different  characteristic  of 
the  sight  —a  characteristic  that  nobody 
had  ever  beheld  before,  nor  perhaps  ever 
imagined.  Every  one  of  them  had  been 
forced  to  turn  his  coat  inside  out !  It 
j  was  the  astonishing  effect  of  that  livery 

‘  of  shame,  worn  by  GOOD  men  at  once, 

that  rendered  the  scene  so  matchlessly 
I  abject :  we  two  almost  shivered  as  we 
stared  at  that  sjmctacle  of  ignominy. 
AVe  had  not  conceived  it  possible  that 
vile  dishonor  could  express  itself  so 
poignantly.  Even  the  grotesqueness 
of  the  parti-colored  sleeve-linings — 
many  of  the  pairs  being  of  different 
stuffs  and  colors,  and  nearly  all  of  them 
in  rags — wiis  lamentable,  not  laughable. 
And  yet,  after  all,  notwithstanding  the 
extraordinarily  repulsive  features  of  that 
piebald  procession,  it  cannot  be  denied 
I  that  it  was  a  fitting  and  illustrative  end¬ 
ing  to  the  odious  and  imbecile  Com¬ 
mune. 

On  the  Monday  morning  I  walked 
with  Mr.  Cartwright  along  the  line  of 
the  fortifications  from  the  Porte  Maillot 
to  the  Point  du  Jour,  at  the  end  of 
Auteuil,  in  order  to  see  the  damage 
done  by  the  bombardment.  The  smash¬ 
ing  had  occurred  capriciously  :  some 
houses  had  almost  escaped  ;  others  w'ere 
carried  away  doivu  to  the  very  ground  ; 


others  again  had  fronts  or  sides  shot 
off,  but  were  otherwise  little  injured. 
In  two  cases,  where  the  fa<;udes  alone 
had  disappeared,  the  furniture  of  four 
floors  was  still  standing  almost  undis¬ 
turbed  in  the  opened  rooms.  But  the 
general  total  of  destruction,  consider¬ 
able  and  widespread  as  it  was,  seemed 
relatively  small  when  we  considered 
that  it  was  the  result  of  several  weeks 
of  continuous  shelling.  The  fortifica¬ 
tions  themselves  were  nut  much  knocked 
about,  though,  in  places,  the  ground 
behind  them  was  ploughed  deeply. 

The  cleaning  up’of  Paris,  which  com¬ 
menced  on  the  Sunday,  directly  after 
the  passage  of  the  prisoners,  was  pretty 
well  completed  by  the  Monday  night. 
The  rapidity  with  which  it  was  per¬ 
formed  astonished  everybody  :  it  was 
only  achieved  because  everybody  helped. 
Of  course  certain  signs  of  fighting  re¬ 
mained  visible  ;  but  the  barricades,  the 
holes,  the  fallen  trees,  the  dirt,  van¬ 
ished  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  dead 
were  carted  off  ;  the  paving-stones  were 
laid  hack  roughly  in  their  places  ;  the 
rubbish  was  swept  into  heaps.  The 
sensation  of  delivery  was  so  keen  among 
the  population  that  they  almost  re¬ 
joiced. 

I  terminate  these  recollections  by 
quoting  a  curious  definition  of  the  Com¬ 
mune,  given  to  me  by  a  man  whose 
name  is  known  in  England,  but  whose 
words  have  been  heard  by  few  English¬ 
men. 

About  the  middle  of  June,  Oliphant’s 
mother  and  Mr.  Harris  arrived  together 
in  Paris  from  America.  Mr.  Harris  re¬ 
mained  there  for  three  months,  during 
which  period  ho  conveyed  to  me,  with 
the  assumption  of  inspiration  which 
was  proper  to  him,  a  certain  number  of 
remarkably  expressed  opinions.  One 
of  them  described  the  Commune  as  “  a 
yell  from  the  lower  man  ;  an  up-seeth- 
ing  from  the  turhid  sources  ;  a  snatch 
at  the  impossible  and  the  undefined  ;  a 
failure  where  success  would  have  meant 
a  nation’s  shame.” — Blacktoood's  Maga¬ 
zine. 
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THE  EXPEDITION  TO  THE  WEST  INDIES. 
1655. 

BY  J.  W.  FORTESCUE. 


The  attack  on  the  islands  of  St.  Do 
mingo  and  Jamaica  in  1655  may  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  the  first  of  our  “  little  wars.” 
It  was  directed,  it  is  true,  against  a 
European  power  ;  but  none  the  less, 
from  the  scene  of  action,  the  strength 
of  the  forces  engaged,  and  the  general 
circumstances,  it  belongs  more  properly 
to  this  category  than  to  any  other.  By 
this  time  we  have  learned  more  or  less 
how  such  enterprises  for  the  couquest 
of  tropical  territory  should  be  conduct¬ 
ed  ;  but  in  the  days  of  the  Protectorate 
the  experience  of  such  expeditions  was 
not  great,  and  the  secret  of  carrying 
them  to  a  successful  issue,  if  not  un¬ 
known,  had  been  forgotten.  The  W'est 
Indian  expedition  of  1G54-5  therefore 
claims  some  attention  as  our  first  State- 
directed  tropical  war  ;  and  it  deserves 
possibly  even  more  for  that,  both  from 
a  political  and  military  point  of  view,  it 
was  Cromwell’s  greatest  failure. 

It  is  immaterial  here  to  discuss  the 
motive  for  Cromwell’s  attack  on  the 
Spanish  colonies.  The  temptation  to 
refill  an  empty  treasury  with  the  wealth 
of  the  Indies  was  certainly  strong  ;  and 
reprisals  for  Spanish  aggression  against 
our  West  Indian  possessions  of  Tortuga 
and  St.  Kitts  made  a  very  respectable 
retext  for  yielding  to  it.  He  must 
ave  determined  on  the  design  almost 
simultaneously  with  his  elevation  to  the 
Protectorate ;  but  he  carefully  kept  it 
secret,  dangling  the  bait  of  an  English 
alliance  before  the  eyes  of  France  till  he 
drove  Mazarin  nearly  to  desperation, 
and  then  in  turn  coquetting  with  Spain, 
but  revealing  his  real  purpose  to  no  one. 

The  design  indeed  was  a  very  great 
one,  nothing  less  than  the  expufsion  of 
the  Spaniards  from  the  Antilles  and  the 
Main,  and  the  plantation  of  Englishmen 
in  their  stead.  “We  think,”  he  wrote 
in  October,  1655  (nine  months  after  the 
departure  of  the  expedition),  “  and  it 
is  much  designed  among  us  to  strive 
with  the  Spaniard  for  the  mastery  of 
all  those  seas  ...  to  restrain  and  sup¬ 
press  the  tyrannies  and  usurpations  of 


the  King  of  Spain  in  those  countries  bv 
a  pretended  donation  of  the  Pope.’*’ 
The  source  from  which  he  drew  the  first 
inspiration  for  this  great  scheme  may 
by  traced  to  two  men, — to  Thomas 
Gage,  a  converted  Jesuit  priest,  who 
knew  the  Spanish  Islands  and  the  Span¬ 
ish  Main  well,  and  had  written  a  book 
on  the  subject,  and  to  Colonel  Tliomas 
Modyford  of  Barbados.  The  former 
probably  hated  the  Spaniards  with  all 
the  hatred  of  a  renegade  ;  but  the  lat¬ 
ter  had  peculiar  reasons  for  trying  to 
ingratiate  himself  with  Cromwell.  Bar¬ 
bados,  almost  the  oldest  of  our  colonial 
possessions,  was  at  this  time  an  extreme¬ 
ly  thriving  little  jfiace.  and  had  already 
sufficiently  good  opinion  of  itself  to 
claim  to  be  a  “  limb  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth.”  The  Civil  War  in  England, 
however,  had  landed  the  island  in  inter¬ 
nal  troubles.  Early  in  1650  a  con¬ 
spiracy  had  been  hatched  to  drive  all 
Independents  from  Barbados,  and  at 
the  head  of  this  conspiracy  was  Colonel 
Thomas  Modyford.  The  plot  was  de¬ 
feated  by  the  indiscretion  of  one  of  the 
conspirators,  who  discovered  it  in  his 
cups  ;  but  Modyford  was  certainly  im¬ 
plicated,  and  this  was  not  likely  to 
make  him  acceptable  to  the  Protector. 
Shortly  after  this.  Lord  Willoughby  of 
Parham,  a  renegade  Parliamentary  offi¬ 
cer,  proclaimed  King  Charles  the  Sec¬ 
ond  in  Barbados  and  raised  the  disor¬ 
ders  afresh.  This  of  course  was  not  to 
be  endured  by  a  victorious  Parliament ; 
and  a  naval  expedition  under  the  famous 
admiral,  Sir  George  Ascue  (or  Avs- 
cough)  was  despatched  to  reduce  the 
island  to  submission.  Again  Modyford 
came  to  the  fore,  this  time  to  support 
the  Parliament ;  and  his  defection  was 
so  serviceable  that  Ascue  was  able  to 
effect  his  task  very  speedily.  It  was, 
beyond  all  doubt,  with  the  object  of  in¬ 
gratiating  himself  still  further  with  the 
Protector  that  Modyford  took  such  in¬ 
terest  in  Cromwell’s  projects  against 
Spanish  America. 

He  was  able  to  establish  himself  as  a 
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personage  of  importance  in  connection 
with  the  expedition.  Barbados,  from 
its  position  to  windward  (that  is,  to 
trade-windward)  of  all  the  Antilles,  pos¬ 
sessed  exceptional  advantages  as  a  base 
of  operations,  being  in  the  first  place 
the  nearest  point  to  England,  and  in 
the  next  the  best  for  a  depot  from 
which  troops  and  stores  could  be  dis¬ 
tributed  to  any  region  of  the  Spanish 
West  Indies.  Indeed,  though  ships 
have  so  long  been  independent  of  sails, 
the  prestige  of  Barbados’  strategic  ad¬ 
vantages  was  such  that  only  within  the 
past  ten  years  has  she  ceased  to  be  the 
headquarters  of  our  forces  in  the  VV'’est 
Indies.  Cromwell  was  alive  to  these 
advantages,  and  Modyford  made  it  his 
business  to  supplement  them  by  others. 
Following  the  frequent  practice  of  colo¬ 
nists  on  a  visit  to  the  old  country  (where 
there  is  no  risk  of  contradiction  from 
their  fellows),  he  greatly  exaggerated 
the  loyalty  and  devotion  of  Barbados, 
and  promised  every  kind  of  assistance 
in  recruits,  arms,  and  supplies.  This 
type  of  man  being  less  common  in  those 
days  than  in  these,  bis  assurances  were 
accepted  without  any  reserve  ;  and  the 
zeal  of  Barbados  was  reckoned  as  an 
important  contribution  toward  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  scheme. 

It  was  settled  then  that  Barbados 
should  bo  the  base  of  operations.  But 
another  British  possession  could  also  be 
of  service,  the  new  England  which  hay 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Sup¬ 
plies  would  be  the  great  difficulty,  and 
these  could  be  furnished  from  this  Eng¬ 
lish  America  ;  and  not  only  supplies, 
but  settlers  to  occupy  the  territory 
wrested  from  Spain,  who  should  be 
more  or  less  trained  as  a  military  force 
and  capable  of  self-defence.  Thus  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic  were  to  combine 
in  the  attack  ;  and  the  governors  in 
New  England  received  their  instruc¬ 
tions  accordingly.  But  even  this  was 
not  all.  While  one  fleet  was  to  busy 
itself  in  the  Caribbean  Archipelago  and 
on  the  Main,  a  second  was  to  cruise  off 
the  coast  of  Spain  to  intercept  both  the 
plate-fleets  from  the  West  and  re-enforce¬ 
ments  from  the  East.  Such  was  the 
plan,  and  assuredly  the  combinations 
did  not  lack  breadth  and  boldness. 
One  point  only  remained  for  settle¬ 
ment  ;  whether  the  first  attack  should 
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be  made  on  the  Main  or  on  an  island. 
Gage  was  for  the  first,  and  named  the 
Orinoco  as  the  objective  ;  Modyford 
was  for  the  second,  naming  Cuba  or 
Hispaniola  (St.  Domingo)  for  choice  ; 
these  captured,  the  mainland  could  be 
attacked  subsequently  ;  and  Modyford’s 
counsel  prevailed. 

Turning  back  then  to  the  opening  of 
the  year  1654,  we  find  Cromwell,  just 
established  as  Lord  Protector,  busy 
w’ith  his  preparations,  pressing  sailors, 
and  even  soldiers,  for  the  service. 
Looking  behind  the  scenes  into  the 
papers  of  the  Secretary’s  Office  at 
Whitehall,  we  find  even  more  activity.* 
The  British  agent  at  Hamburg  was  busy 
sending  over  shiploads  of  timber  for 
masts,  and  great  stores  of  gunpowder, 
which  latter,  being  provided  by  the 
army  contractors  of  the  period,  of  course 
proved  to  be  of  inferior  quality.  Then 
again  there  was  immense  preparation  of 
clothes,  these  being  always  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  of  any  great  enterprise  from 
the  Ni belli ngenlied  onward — clothes  for 
four  thousand  men,  and  most  of  them 
of  cotton,  the  virtues  of  flannel  in  the 
Tropics  being  still  unknown.  Next, 
there  was  eight  months’  store  of  provi¬ 
sions  to  be  gathered  and  embarked, — 
biscuit,  pork,  pease,  beef,  and  stock¬ 
fish  ;  six  months’  supply  of  cheese, 
“  the  other  two  months  to  be  supplied 
in  oil,”  also  flour  and  raisins  to  make 
duff  withal.  For  liquor,  there  was 
three  months’  provision  of  beer,  the 
other  five  months  to  be  made  up  in 
brandy  and  arrack.  Tucked  in  at  the 
end  of  the  list,  apparently  as  an  after¬ 
thought,  appears  “  ten  or  twelve  thou¬ 
sand  of  soap.  ”  Finally,  the  climate  of 
the  West  Indies  being  not  of  the  best 
repute  for  healthiness,  due  thought  was 
taken  for  medical  stores,  “  emplasters,” 
unguents,  pills,  powders,  electuaries, 
and  so  forth,  to  the  amount  of  11«. 
for  each  hundred  men. 

The  scene  of  bustle  and  confusion  at 
Portsmouth,  where  all  these  prepara¬ 
tions  were  going  forward,  must  have 
beggared  description.  In  the  first 
place,  the  officer  in  charge  was  not  a 
naval  man,  being  no  other  than  Colonel 
Desborough,  sometimes  quartermaster 

*  Tbnrloe’s  State  Papers,  from  which  most 
of  my  information  is  taken. 
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of  CromweH’s  Ironsides,  and  now  major- 
general,  member  of  the  Council  of 
State,  and  commissioner  of  the  Ad¬ 
miralty.  Tlie  task  before  him,  that  of 
equipping  and  despatching  two  fleets, 
one  of  twenty-five  vessels  and  one  of 
forty,  on  a  distant  cruise,  would  have 
been  formidable  even  for  an  expert, 
particularly  as  one  of  the  fleets  was  to 
carry  a  small  army  with  it.  But,  apart 
from  his  inexperience,  Desborough  was 
embarrassed  by  want  of  organization 
and  discipline  among  the  men  chosen 
for  the  service,  both  soldiers  and  sail¬ 
ors.  The  impressed  sailors  were  many 
of  them  “  masterless  rogues,  vagabonds 
and  unprofitable  instruments,'’  gath¬ 
ered  from  all  parts  of  Great  Britain, 
and  naturally  prone  to  disorder,  to  say 
the  least  of  it.  The  soldiers,  too,  seem 
to  have  been  what  we  now  call 
“  drafts  twelve  hundred  men,  for 
instance,  were  drawn  from  the  regi¬ 
ments  in  London,  and  possibly  were 
not  the  men  that  the  commanding  offi¬ 
cers  were  most  sorry  to  part  with.  The 
rest,  some  two  thousand  men  or  more, 
seem  to  have  been  made  up  of  volun¬ 
teers,  adventurers,  tag,  rag,  and  bob- 
tail,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  includ¬ 
ing  Royalists  and  many  other  of  the 
discontented  then  so  numerous  in  Eng¬ 
land. 

The  despatch  of  Blake’s  fleet  of 
twenty- five  vessels  to  the  Mediterranean 
on  October  25th  brought  some  little  re¬ 
lief  to  the  unfortunate  Desborough  ; 
but  the  confusion  was  soon  made  worse 
by  the  concentration  of  the  whole  of 
the  heterogeneous  West  Indian  force  in 
Portsmouth.  The  impressed  seamen 
broke  out  into  mutiny,  and  their 
wives  pursued  the  Protector  in  the 
streets  crying  out  to  know  whither 
their  husbands  were  bound.  This  was 
a  secret  of  which  Desborough  himself 
was  ignorant,  and  Cromwell  only  an¬ 
swered  that  the  French  and  Spanish 
ambassadors  would  gladly  give  him  a 
million  apiece  to  know.  And  this  was 
probably  true,  for  all  Europe  stood  at 
gaze  while  these  armaments  were  equip- 
}>ing,  France,  Spain,  Holland,  and  Den¬ 
mark,  each  dreading  lest  they  should  be 
turned  against  herself.  But  this  se¬ 
crecy,  however  vital  to  the  success  of 
the  expedition,  seems  to  have  made 
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every  one  concerned  rather  sulky,  in. 
eluding  Desborough  himself. 

The  mutiny  was  put  down  mainly  by 
blandishment  on  the  part  of  Desborough 
and  of  Vice-Admiral  Penn,  commander 
designate  of  the  fleet,  who  now  (Xo- 
vember,  1G54)  appeared  on  the  scene  at 
Portsmouth,  trying  to  reduce  the  “  con¬ 
fused  business  of  victualling”  to  some 
method,  and,  as  a  first  step, -condemn¬ 
ing  some  bad  beer  supplied  by  the  con¬ 
tractors.  This  William  Penn  (fatlier 
of  the  famous  William,  at  this  time  a 
boy  of  eleven)  was  a  man  of  no  more 
than  thirty-four  years  old,  who  had 
seen  much  service  on  the  coast  of  Ire¬ 
land,  hunting  Prince  Rupert  in  tlie 
Mediterranean,  and  most  notably  in  the 
great  Dutch  war  just  concluded,  lie 
had  commanded  a  squadron  in  the  furi¬ 
ous  engagements  of  June  and  August, 
1053,  and  had  personally  engaged  the 
great  Tromp  ship  to  ship.  After  Blake 
he  was  probably  the  most  distinguished 
naval  officer  of  the  time,  with  ideas  of 
his  own,  too,  about  naval  tactics  ;  and 
he  had  proved  himself  a  good-  public 
servant,  though  at  heart  a  Royalist. 
Ills  colleague  in  command  of  the  land 
forces  was  one  Robert  Venables,  a 
colonel  who  had  gained  some  distinc¬ 
tion  in  the  Irish  w'ar  and  had  been  very 
successful  in  hunting  down  Tories. 
He  also  is  said  to  have  had  a  leaning  to 
the  Royalist  side. 

One  would  have  thought  that  these 
two  were  commanders  enough  for  the 
expedition,  but  such  was  not  Crom¬ 
well’s  opinion.  J  oined  with  these  were 
certain  commissioners  :  one  Mr.  Ed¬ 
ward  Winslow',  apparently  a  merchant, 
or  at  any  rate  a  man  of  business,  who 
had  been  employed  in  some  recent 
negotiations  with  Denmark,  and  as  a 
kind  of  commissioner  of  the  Treasury, 
or  Civil  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  ;  one 
Colonel  Gregory  Butler  who  had  served 
under  Essex,  Waller,  and  Massey  in  the 
Civil  War  till  1040  ;  and  the  Governor 
of  Barbados,  Daniel  Searle.  The  func¬ 
tions  of  these  commissioners  will  a^)- 
pear  in  the  course  of  the  narrative  ;  but 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  they  were  no  nov¬ 
elty.  There  were  civil  commissioners 
on  the  staff  of  the  New  Model  Army, 
and  also  in  Scotland  (after  Dunbar), 
who  seem  to  have  taken  in  hand  the 
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business  that  remained  to  be  done  when 
the  military  departments  had  tinished 
their  work,  and  to  have  kept  a  careful 
eje  on  the  Treasury. 

Thus  the  expedition  not  only  includ¬ 
ed  both  branches  of  the  service,  but  also 
a  civilian  and  a  colonial  clement  in  the 
supreme  authority.  The  tirst  results 
were  seen  before  it  sailed  from  Eng¬ 
land.  A  strenuous  effort  was  made  to 
get  the  preparations  completed  and  the 
fleet  to  sea  by  Christmas  Day.  When 
it  came  to  the  point  there  was  still  a 
deficiency  of  arms  and  stores,  which 
Venables  wished  to  wait  for.  He 
was,  however,  overruled  by  Dcsborough, 
who  promised  tliat  the  missing  articles 
should  be  sent  to  Barbados  after  him. 
Either  for  this  reason  or  for  some  other, 
^'enables  and  Penn  quarrelled,  and 
though  the  sore  was  patched  up  for  the 
moment,  it  needed  little  irritation  to 
break  out  again.  However,  on  Christ¬ 
mas  Day  the  two  commanders  embaiked 
on  board  the  Swiftsnre  flagship,  and 
the  fleet  weighed  anchor.  Lady  Penn 
returned  to  London  ;  but  Mrs.  Venables 
accompanied  her  husband,  a  small  point 
which  is  not  chronicled  without  inten¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Winslow  also  took  a  passage 
ill  the  flagship,  and  watched  the  gen¬ 
eral  and  the  admiral  during  the  vojage, 
noting  with  satisfaction  that  “  their  de¬ 
meanor  mutually  to  each  other  at  sea 
was  very  sweet  and  hopeful,  though  the 
latter  gentleman  [Penn]  is  too  apt  to 
be  taken  with  such  conceits,”  as  had 
brought  about  the  previous  quarrel. 

Penn’s  fleet  arrived  in  Carlisle  Bay, 
Barbados,  on  the  29th  of  January,  but 
one  day  later  than  Dakin’s  squadron 
which  had  sailed  from  England  five 
days  before  it.  The  voyage  is  admitted 
on  all  hands  to  have  been  an  unusually 
fair  one,  and  "it  is  therefore  not  a  little 
surprising  to  learn  that  as  many  as 
twenty  men  died  on  the  passage  ;  but 
as  the  loss  is  described  as  “  not  more 
than  twentjr  men”  \ve  may  assume  that 
the  mortality  was  not  heavy  as  things 
went.  Arrived  at  the  island  the  force 
was  soon  disembarked,  and  the  time 
was  now  come  to  see  how  Modyford’s 
promise  would  be  fulfilled.  There  is 
no  lack  of  letters  from  oflicers  of  the 
expedition,  the  best  of  which  is  from 
Mr.  Isaac  Biikenhead,  scout-master 
(chief  of  the  Intelligence  Department) 


to  Secretary  Thurloe.  He  took,  as  wdll 
be  seen  from  the  following  extracts,  an 
optimistic  view. 

Barbados,  17//t  February,  1655. 

No  sooner  did  we  fund,  but  our  General  with 
the  rest  of  the  Commanders  fell  hot  to  work 
sparing  no  pains  or  service,  but  forthwith  took 
pains  for  the  quartering  of  our  soldiers,  and 
raising  our  men  jibe  promised  recruits]  where¬ 
in  they  are  very  well  entertained  :  though 
some  of  the  planters  being  of  malignant  spirits 
(as  indeed  most  of  them  are)  signify  their  fol¬ 
lies  by  venting  calumnious  words  against  not 
only  the  design,  but  the  powers  by  which  we  ^ 
are  come  [the  Protector’s  authorityj.  For 
which  the  like  words  one  Evans  an  Islander 
was  adjudged  [after  a  long  squabble  about 
jurisdiction]  to  stand  in  the  pillory  next  mar¬ 
ket  day,  and  six  months’  imprisonment 
after.  .  .  .  On  Tuesday,  Feb.  6,  our  General 
and  Commissioner  went  aboard  General  (Ad¬ 
miral)  Penn  ;  and  there  made  instructions  for 
one  of  our  Commissioners,  Captain  Gregory 
Butler  ...  to  go  to  St.  Christopher’s  and  to 
raise  men  there.  And  that  night  being  fitted 
with  instructions  they  set  sail.  ...  On  Fri¬ 
day,  Feb.  9,  we  kept  a  solemn  day  of  humilia¬ 
tion  and  next  day  fell  to  business,  every  one 
in  his  own  sphere.  We  found  the  Islanders 
[recruits]  to  come  in  something  cheerfully, 
such  as  were  free  men  but  not  of  mean  es¬ 
tates  ;  but  the  rich  planters  endeavor  all  they  ’ 
can  to  dishearten  men  from  going.  Yet  for 
lack  of  our  ships  [the  belated  store-ships]  with 
arms,  ammunition,  and  other  necessaries  we 
are  somewhat  disheartened,  the  Islanders 
either  concealing  what  they  have,  or  not  being 
able  to  afford  a  quarter  of  the  arms  for  our 
men  :  and  we  came  so  badly  armed  from  Eng¬ 
land  that  we  often  (and  1  am  sure  I  speak 
within  compass)  are  not  armed  with  such  as 
Englishmen  used  to  fight  with.  .  .  .  Never¬ 
theless  our  officers  and  soldiers  are  highly 
bent  upon  action,  and  wish  to  be  gone  with 
such  arms  as  they  have  ;  our  General's  care 
being  so  much  that  he  hath  provided  great 
numbers  of  half-pikes,  though  at  a  greater 
length  than  ordinary,  for  they  are  ten  foot 
long.  Many  of  them  (which  may  cause  your 
wonder)  are  made  of  cabbage  stalks,  I  mean 
of  the  trees  in  Barbados  which  bear  cabbages 
[cabbage  palms],  and  this  for  lack  of  better 
wood.  They  are  not  all  handsome,  nor  will 
they  long  bo  serviceable,  but  such  as  our  neces¬ 
sities  will  admit  to  furnish  ns  with.  There  is 
not  any  faction  at  all  among  us  ;  every  one 
hitherto  showing  himself  a  faithful  soldier 
and  a  true  Englishman.  But  we  have  lately 
found  the  devil’s  endeavors  to  have  his  chapel 
among  us,  which  we  shall  tear  up  by  the 
roots  ;  for  I  have  made  discovery  of  certain 
papists  in  our  army,  to  the  number  of  150, 
which  came  out  of  England.  We  have  like- 
wise  in  our  army  (as  I  am  credibly  informed) 
Anabaptists  .  .  .  and  especially  one  Captain 
Newbury  of  the  Portland  frigate  who  denies 
the  Trinity  ;  who  are  so  violent  in  prosecut¬ 
ing  their  way  of  worship  that  they  come  on. 
shore  and  make  proselytes,  and  get  so  many 
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of  their  own  sort  in  the  army  as  they  can.  .  .  . 
As  for  our  regiments,  they  are  exercised  regi- 
mentally  two  days  in  the  week  ;  except  Colonel 
Morris  his  regiment.  .  .  .  Colonel  Morris 
himself  is  not  very  cheerful  in  this  design, 
and  the  reason  I  know  not,  unless  he  be  over- 
entreated  by  his  wife,  who  hath  (as  their  rmy 
is  *)  been  very  importunate  with  him  to  leave 
the  voyage  .  .  .  the  gentleman  [Morris]  is 
very  well  approved  of,  and  questionless  very 
fit  for  this  design,  and  very  faithful  to  our  in¬ 
terest,  but  how  far  his  wife  may  prevail  with 
him  ...  I  shall  not  say,  though  she  be  ob¬ 
served  to  be  very  powerful  and  young.  In 
Colonel  (Gregory)  Butler’s  regiment  there  have 
been  divers  qitarrels  among  the  officers,  though 
taken  up  by  the  Colonel.  .  .  .  Indeed,  the 
gentleman  [Butler]  is  stout  and  loves  applause 
and  flattery  ;  and  if  there  be  any  person  who 
would  seem  to  disrelish  our  proceedings, 
something  he  hath  to  say  on  their  behalf. 
And  all  the  reason  I  could  ever  find — he  jndg- 
etb  himself  the  elder  Colonel.  .  .  .  May  it 
please  your  .Honor,  your  honor’s  in  all  humil¬ 
ity  and  faithfulness  devoted.  I.  B. 

Reading  between  the  lines  of  this  let¬ 
ter  it  is  easy,  notwithstanding  the  writ¬ 
er’s  hopefulness,  to  see  that  the  expedi¬ 
tion  was  already  in  a  bad  plight.  And 
this  is  rendered  still  more  plain  from 
other  sources.  Barbados  disliked  the 
whole  project,  and  naturally  enough, 
for  the  planters  did  not  want  to  have 
their  laborers  taken  away  and  their 
profits  reduced.  Of  the  men  on  whom 
Cromwell  had  counted,  Daniel  Searle, 
governor  and  commissioner,  did  not 
by  any  means  display  the  loyalty  and 
zeal  expected  from  him,  while  Col¬ 
onel  Modyford  became  extremely  un¬ 
popular  ill  the  island  for  his  share  in 
the  expedition.  Colonel  Morris,  an¬ 
other  Barbadian  by  whose  good  offices 
great  store  had  been  set,  behaved  as  we 
have  seen  in  the  scout-master’s  letter, 
and  when  pressed  by  Winslow  and  the 
other  commissioners  shuffled  out  of  his 
obligations  in  rather  a  remarkable  fash- 
ion.  “  He  told  us  in  plain  terms  that 
if  we  would  give  100,000  weight  of 
sugar,  so  that  he  might  pay  his  debts 
and  leave  his  estate  clear  to  his  wife, 
then  Lewis  Morris  would  >pend  his 
blood  for  us.  The  truth  is  he  prizeth 
himself  at  so  high  a  rate  as  if  the  ex¬ 
pedition  could  not  go  on  without  him, 
which  made  some  of  us  in  a  loving  way 
tell  him  that  we  should  be  glad  of  so 
experienced  an  instrument  as  he  was  ; 


*  IliatHs  in  Thurloe  ;  words  in  Italics  a  con¬ 
jectural  emendation. 


but  withal  let  him  know  our  trust  and 
reliance  was  not  on  him  but  in  God: 
and  so  stands  the  case  between  him  and 
us.”  Behind  the  whole  of  which  little 
scene  we  can  descry  the  figure  of  Mrs. 
Morris,  “  very  powerful  and  young.” 
We  may  be  sure  that  after  this  Morris 
took  little  trouble  to  reconcile  the 
planters  to  the  expedition.  So  refrac¬ 
tory  and  stubborn  were  they  that  Ven¬ 
ables  lost  patience  and  called  them  “a 
company  of  geese,”  which  did  little  to 
mend  matters. 

But  not  content  with  quarrelling  with 
the  colonists,  the  commissioners  wore  at 
variance, among  themselves.  I’enu  and 
Venables  were  always  a  little  distant, 
and  Winslow  was  inclined  to  take  the 
side  of  Venables.  Butler  seems  to  have 
inclined  to  Penn,  but  carried  little 
weight  with  either  side.  Winslow  him¬ 
self  acted  as  a  kind  of  spy  over  the  rest 
and  was  probably  disliked  by  all. 
Daniel  Searle  too,  as  a  Barbadian,  with 
his  own  private  profit  to  look  to,  of 
course  opposed  his  colleagues  tooth  and 
nail.  Never  was  a  stranger  directorate 
at  the  head  of  a  great  enterprise. 

Never  too,  we  may  add,  was  there  a 
stranger  army  sent  on  any  expedition. 
What  with  Papists  who  could  not  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  fight  very  zealously  to  upset 
the  decree  of  the  Pope,  Anaba[)ti8t8 
who  had  troubled  the  Parliamentary 
army  with  mutiny  and  insubordination 
from  the  first,  Socinians,  Levellers,  and 
nondescripts,  all  trying  to  make  prose¬ 
lytes  and  bitterly  divided  against  each 
other,  the  state  of  this  army  in  the 
camp  at  Barbados  must  have  been  in¬ 
describable.  There  were  troubles  too 
with  the  fleet.  Some  of  the  ships  had 
no  chaplains,  and  their  crews  under 
pretext  of  going  ashore  to  hear  the  gos¬ 
pel  preached,  were  found  wasting  their 
time  in  less  godly  occupations — a  strict¬ 
ly  human  proceeding  which  enlists  our 
sympathy,  but  no  doubt  wjis  highly  im¬ 
proper.  Nor  were  the  officers  much 
better  than  the  men.  Besides  that 
scandalous  Captain  Newhury  who  de¬ 
nied  the  Trinity,  there  was  another. 
Captain  Saunders  of  the  Dover,  who, 
having  been  placed  in  charge  of  some 
Dutch  prizes  captured  in  Carlisle  Bay, 
proceeded  to  loot  the  cargo  for  his  owu 
profit.  Whereupon  his  men  (wo  learn 
from  one  of  Penn’s  general  orders),  not 
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slow  to  follow  his  example,  “  committed 
many  unhandsome  and  unwarrantable 
acts  in  these  ships  by  breaking  open  the 
men's  chests,  plundering  and  carrying 
away  divers  sorts  of  goods,  and  tearing 
the  shirts  off  the  men’s  backs,  to  the 
great  scandal  and  dishonor  of  the  fleet.” 

One  thing  only  kept  these  motley  and 
disorderly  forces  together,  the  lust  of 
gold ;  they  were  all  filled  with  the 
legendary  tales  of  the  wealth  of  tlie 
Indies,  and  hungered  after  a  share  of 
it.  After  long  waiting  for  the  missing 
store-ships  the  commissioners  decided  at 
last  to  get  to  work,  if  with  no  better 
arms  than  their  pikes  made  of  palm 
branches.  Venables’  commission  gave 
him  liberty  to  attack  the  Spanish  pos¬ 
sessions  in  any  part  of  America  ;  but 
Hispaniola  was  the  original  destination 
of  tlie  expedition,  and  against  His¬ 
paniola  they  decided  to  sail.  So  on 
Saturday,  5larch  .31st,  they  took  on 
board  their  newly  raised  forces  (includ¬ 
ing  a  negro  regiment  and  a  regiment  of 
seamen),  which  brought  the  total  to 
some  six  or  seven  thousand  men,  and 
weighed  anchor.  Following  the  chain 
of  the  Windward  Islands,  they  steered 
northward  till  they  came  to  St.  Kitts, 
where  they  picked  up  Colonel  Gregory 
Butler  and  a  newly  raised  regiment  of 
colonists,  a  thousand  strong,  and  the 
ships  with  him  ;  thence  westward  past 
Santa  Cruz  (an  English  island,  where 
the  colonists  “  some  six  years  past  were 
all  slain  most  barbarously  by  the  Span¬ 
iards”),  and  at  last,  on  Wednesday,  April 
nth,  they  were  abreast  of  Hispaniola. 

Little  more  than  a  century  and  a  half 
had  passed  since  Columbus  discovered 
this  beautiful  island  ;  but  the  Spaniard 
had  long  since  done  his  work.  There 
were  said  to  be  three  million  aboriginal 
Indians  in  the  island  in  1402  ;  *  in  fift}'. 
years  there  were  three  hundred  ;  by 
1017  there  were  none.  In  1(555  there 
were  some  twenty  thousand  negroes  and 
two  thousand  Spaniards,  and  St.  Do¬ 
mingo,  founded  in  1498,  was  counted 
the  capital  of  the  West  Indies.  The 
English  had  been  to  St.  Domingo  be¬ 
fore.  Less  than  a  century  back  (on 
New  Year’s  Day,  158G)  Drake  had 


*  So  says  Parchas,  following  Las  Casas. 
The  number  should  perhaps  be  divided  by 
ten. 
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taken  the  town,  held  it  for  a  month, 
and  exacted  £50,000  for  its  ransom,  be¬ 
sides  stripping  it  of  all  its  treasure. 
This  was  how  Francis  Drake  had  han¬ 
dled  St.  Domingo  with  twelve  hundred 
men  ;  we  have  now  to  see  what  Penn 
and  Venables  did  with  their  eight  or 
nine  thousand.  The  best  account  (se¬ 
lected  from  a  large  number)  of  their 
operations  is  to  be  found  in  a  letter 
written  by  Mr.  J.  Daniell,  auditor-gen¬ 
eral  of  the  army,  to  Secretary  Thurloe, 
from  which  I  shall  make  frequent  ex¬ 
tracts. 

“  Wednesday  and  Thursday  (11th  and 
12th  April)  we  hovered  off  Hispaniola 
in  counsel  ;  and  concluded  the  certain 
possession  thereof  without  blows,  shar¬ 
ing  the  living  lion’s  skin  with  such  as¬ 
surance  as  I  verily  believe  much  dis¬ 
pleased  our  gracious  God  that  hitherto 
brought  us  safe.  And*  [we  were  dis¬ 
heartened]  by  Commissioner  Winslow’s 
always  unresistable  affirmative  ordering 
death  for  any  soldier  to  plunder  or 
diminish  the  least  value.  .  .  .  Our 
regiment  of  seamen  joined  with  us  our 
best  counsels  to  run  into  the  town  and 
harbor  of  8t.  Domingo  suddenly,  before 
knowledge  of  our  approach.  This  had 
certainly  carried  our  business  ;  but  Mr. 
Winslow  fearing  any  to  have  spoil  save 
himself,  pretending  to  claim  all  for  pub¬ 
lic  treasure,  would  not  suffer  it.”  Poor 
Winslow  probably  only  did  his  duty 
about  the  matter  of  plunder  ;  but  the 
result  of  all  this  counsel  was  that  the 
fleet  did  not  even  get  in  sight  of  the 
town  till  Friday  13th,  when  they  found 
it  to  be  “  at  the  bottom  of  a  bay  seem¬ 
ingly  eight  or  ten  leagues  over  from 
point  to  point ;  the  shore  all  along  to 
it  appearing  low  and  very  even,  with¬ 
out  hills  but  rocky,  and  a  great  surf  of 
the  sea  against  it.” 

At  2  p.m.  on  that  Friday  Venables 
with  three  thousand  five  hundred  men 
and  three  days’  provision  sailed  off  to  a 
landing-place  ten  leagues  to  the  west  of 
the  town,  being  unable  to  discover  a 
nearer  point  for  disembarkation. f  The 


*  The  letter  is  hastily  written  and  chaotic 
in  constrnctiun,  so  that  emendations  are  es¬ 
sential.  The  postscript  runs,  “  You  pardon 
errors  and  pick  out  the  sense,  having  nut  time 
to  examine  it." 

f  According  to  another  account  he  overshot 
his  true  landing-place,  "Drake’s  Landing," 
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rest  of  the  fleet  meanwhile  hovered 
about  “  to  amuse  the  enemy.”  On  the 
next  day  Venables  disembarked  his 
whole  force,  and  then,  and  not  till 
then,  promulgated  the  order  prohibit¬ 
ing  plunder.  Whereupon  “  the  sea- 
regiment  no  sooner  heard  proclaimed 
‘  no  plunder  ’  but  they  laid  down  their 
arms  ;  and  so  likewise  most  of  the  army 
by  the  example.  And  though  much 
sweetness  was  used  by  the  General  and 
officers,  no  cordials  could  mitigate  that 
poison.”  Yet,  “seemingly  cheerful,” 
they  marched  off  on  their  way  into  the 
bush,  where  for  the  present  w'e  must 
leave  them. 

Meanwhile  there  was  another  regi¬ 
ment  and  a  half  not  yet  disembarked. 
These,  probably  from  the  reminiscence 
of  Drake’s  successful  attack,  it  was  de¬ 
signed  to  land  to  windward  of  the  town, 
so  as  to  approach  it  from  the  east  while 
Venables  advanced  from  the  west.  This 
plan,  however,  had  to  be  abandoned  for 
want  of  a  pilot ;  and  accordingly  these 
fifteen  hundred  men,  under  a  Colonel 
Buller,  were  sent  to  a  point  called 
“  Drake’s  Landing,”  on  the  river 
Hayna,  which  there  runs  into  the  sea, 
to  leeward  of  the  town  but  only  ten 
miles  from  it.  Buller  accordingly  sailed 
thither  on  Saturday,  the  day  of  Ven¬ 
ables’  disembarkation,  but  on  Sunday 
returned  again,  “  not  holding  it  fit  to 
land  at  that  time  in  regard  to  a  strong 
party  of  the  enemy,  horse  and  foot, 
that  appeared  and  were  casting  up  a 
breastwork  against  them.”  He  was 
peremptorily  ordered  to  go  back,  force 
a  landing  and  effect  a  juncture  with 
Venables,  who  by  that  time  (there  is  a 
delightful  vagueness  about  these  com¬ 
binations)  “  might  be  expected  to  have 
reached  the  river.”  Buller  therefore 
landed  on  the  next  day  (Monday)  and 
captured  the  breastwork  without  diffi¬ 
culty,  the  Spaniards  retiring  almost  im¬ 
mediately  and  leaving  tw'o  guns  behind 
them.  Elated  with  this  small  success, 
Buller  seems  to  have  been  fired  with  the 
idea  of  taking  the  town  by  himself  be¬ 
fore  the  General  came.  Neglecting  his 
orders  to  join  with  Venables,  who  was 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  he  pushed 
on  without  waiting  through  the  jungle 

aod  ooQld  not  beat  back  to  it ;  but  this  was 
kept  quiet  at  the  time.  Ogilby’s  Hist,  of 
America,  sub  voce  Hispaniola. 


February, 

paths  toward  the  town  ;  but  being  mis¬ 
led  by  a  treacherous  Irish  guide,  he 
finally  blundered,  fortunately  without 
mishap,  on  to  an  open  place  within 
three  miles  of  the  town,  and  close  to  a 
strong  fort  known  as  Fort  Jeronymo. 
Here  perforce  he  halted  for  the  night, 
though  out  of  reach  of  water. 

No  sooner  w'as  Buller  gone  “  past  call 
or  view”  from  Drake’s  Landing,  when 
up  came  Venables  and  his  force  to  that 
point,  but  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
river.  He  had  had  a  terrible  marcli  of 
thirty  long  miles  or  more  in  the  past 
forty-eight  hours.  The  water-bottles 
(how  like  the  English  of  all  centuries !) 
had  been  left  behind  in  the  belated 
store-ships ;  and  the  men,  oppressed 
with  the  tropical  heat,  had  to  haul  their 
two  guns  as  w^ell  as  themselves  through 
the  jungle  paths.  “  Both  officers  and 
soldiers,”  wrote  Venables,  “what 
through  w’ant  of  water,  wdiat  through 
the  excessive  heat  of  the  climate  (which 
was  the  more  intolerable  by  reason  that 
our  march  lay  all  the  way  through  close 
tall  woods  that  kept  all  maimer  of 
breeze  from  us)  and  what  through  eat¬ 
ing  of  oranges  or  other  fruits  by  the 
way,  were  most  of  them  so  far  spent 
and  tired  that  they  could  hardly  stand 
upon  their  legs,  being  for  the  most  part 
troubled  ivith  violent  fluxes  ;  hundreds 
of  our  men  having  dropped  down  by  the 
way,  some  sick  and  some  dead,  so  that 
we  lost  no  inconsiderable  number  on 
that  march.”  Needless  to  say  there 
were  no  Avagons  or  baggage  animals,  so 
that  there  was  no  chance  for  men  wlio 
fell  out  but  the  horses  of  a  small  troop 
of  cavalry,  sixty  strong,  that  Venables 
had  with  him,  which  of  course  were  in¬ 
sufficient  for  the  work.  Having  no 
guide  to  show  him  a  ford  and  therefore 
no  hope  of  joining  Buller,  Venables 
marched  up  the  river  and  bivouacked 
for  the  night  in  an  open  savanna,  at  a 
point  seven  miles  from  Buffer’s  position. 

Next  morning  (Tuesday)  he  was  able 
to  cross  the  river  and  effect  his  junction 
with  Buffer  ;  and  the  force  to  use  his 
own  words,  “  made  a  shift,  though 
heartless  and  spiritless,  to  creep  (for  so 
it  must  be  justly  styled)  within  a  mile 
of  the  Fort  Jeronymo.”  Here,  to  his 
joy,  he  met  his  missing  guide,  one  Cap¬ 
tain  Cox.  The  army  crept  on,  Vena¬ 
bles  himself  advancing  almost  alone  in 
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front  of  the  “  forlorn  [advanced  guard] 
with  a  musket  on  his  shoulder,”  to  re¬ 
connoitre.  Suddenly  the  enemy  dashed 
out  from  an  ambuscade  on  the  flank  and 
front  of  the  main  body,  cutting  the 
General  and  his  party  completely  off 
from  them.  The  musket  on  his  slioul- 
(ler  saved  Venables  from  serious  notice, 
go  that  he  was  able  to  rejoin  his  troops 
through  the  jungle.  The  army,  after 
the  first  surprise  was  over,  behaved  bet 
ter  than  might  have  been  expected  in 
the  circumstances.  “  Being  enraged  it 
beat  back  the  enemy  and  took  his 
ground,”  says  Daniell,  “  and  had  not 
extremity  of  thirst,  hunger,  weariness, 
and  night  resisted,  it  would  that  night 
have  entered  the  town.  But  necessity 
has  no  law  ;  all  impatiently  cried 
‘  Water,^  and  many  fainted  ;  which  re¬ 
gretfully  caused  a  retreat  at  10  at 
night.”  Retreat  the  army  accordingly 
did  to  Drake’s  Landing,  the  nearest 
place  wliere  it  could  be  sure  of  finding 
water ;  for  as  fate  willed  it,  Cox,  the 
guide,  who  alone  knew  where  water 
could  elsewhere  be  found,  had  been 
killed  by  the  first  volley.  Seven  offi¬ 
cers  and  twenty- three  men  killed  in  ac¬ 
tion  were  the  casualties  in  the  fight ; 
the  losses  by  sickness  on  the  march  were 
probably  ten  times  as  great. 

On  the  next  day,  Wednesday,  April 
ISth,  the  troops  reached  Drake’s  Land¬ 
ing,  and  “  there  refreshed  its  weary 
spirits  and  fainting  limbs  wdth  consulta¬ 
tion.”  Counsel  and  consultation,  as 
we  have  seen,  consumed  a  good  deal 
of  time  in  this  expedition.  Vena¬ 
bles,  who  was  himself  suffering  from 
dysentery,  went  on  board  the  flagship, 
and  spent  his  time  wrangling  with  Penn 
and  Winslow  ;  cruising  backward  be¬ 
tween  the  ship  and  the  shore,  but  ap¬ 
parently  always  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
Venables  and  always  sleeping  on  board. 
I  have  been  unable  to  discover  anything 
about  this  poor  lady  (except  that  she 
was  of  more  than  ordinary  bulk)  who 
seems  to  have  done  no  more  than  any 
loyal  wife  would  for  a  sick  and  much- 
abused  husband  ;  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  her  presence  was  much  re¬ 
sented.  The  army  of  course  was  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  the  absence  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral.  It  was  badly  off  in  every  respect, 
“  feeding  on  the  saltest  beef,  unwatered, 
withal  the  mouldy  brown  biscuit,  no 


brandy  or  comfortable  liquor  allowed 
us.  All  these  things  caused  immod¬ 
erate  desire  of  water,  which  that  river 
I  Ilayna],  coming  from  a  copper  mine, 
served  rather  to  increase,  than  to  quench 
thirst.  And  the  rains  nightly  pouring 
so  soaked  our  bodies  with  flux,  none 
escaping  that  violence,  that  our  refresh¬ 
ment  proved  a  weakening  instead  of  a 
support.”  And  all  this  hardship, 
which  a  little  helpfulness  might  have 
greatly  alleviated,  was  shirked  by  the 
General,  sleeping  dry  and  comfortable 
in  his  berth  on  board  the  flagship. 
Small  wonder  that  the  army  cursed  Mrs. 
Venables  and  gave  full  rein  to  the 
tongue  of  scandal.  “  God  sanctify 
these  sad  dispensations  of  providence  to 
His  Highness  and  your  honor,”  wrote 
Butler  to  Thurloe,  two  months  later, 
“  to  grant  you  that  wisdom  which  may 
cheer  your  heart  under  his  will,  and 
direct  you  never  to  let  a  General's  wife 
accompany  him  on  foreign  service/' 

This  curious  refreshment  of  the  army 
lasted  about  a  week.  On  Tuesday, 
April  24th,  it  marched  once  more,  by 
the  route  of  its  former  retreat,  for  Fort 
Jeronymo,  bivouacked  that  night  in  the 
jungle,  and  continued  the  advance  next 
morning.  The  advanced  guard,  five 
hundred  strong,  was  made  up  of  men 
drawn  in  proportion  from  all  the  regi¬ 
ments,  the  old  mistake  repeated  in  our 
day  at  ^lajuba  and  in  the  Soudan.  It 
was  placed  under  command  of  Adjutant- 
General  Jackson,  who  had  strict  orders 
to  keep  “  wings”  (flanking-parties)  in 
the  jungle  on  each  side  to  preveiit  a 
repetition  of  the  ambuscade  tactics 
which  had  cost  the  army  so  dear  in  the 
previous  week.  These  orders  he  dis¬ 
obeyed, 

I  doubt  treacherously  [says  Mr.  Daniell], 
and  cowardly  neglecting  the  duty  of  his  place 
put  Captain  Butler^  (a  stout,  but  inexperi¬ 
enced  soldier  for  such  a  design)  to  lead  the 
Forlorn,  who  innocently  fell  into  the  enemy’s 
ambuscade  ;  but  most  bravely  behaving  him¬ 
self  fought  it  to  the  death,  bringing  up  his 
men  very  orderly  till  slain.  So  did  Captain 
Powlet  of  the  Firelocks  fight  to  the  death  ; 
whom  Jackson  seidng  fall,  instead  of  relief, 
faced  about  and  most  basely  ran  away.  There¬ 
upon  immediately  the  whole  Forlorn,  like  a 
torrent  in  a  narrow  passage  straitened,  or  a 
sudden  and  furious  wave  in  a  rough  sea,  nay 
indeed  lightning — the  whole  Forlorn  tumbled 
into  the  Beformade  [the  support]  ;  they  all  as 

*  Gregory’s  brother. 
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snddenly  into  the  horse  * — and  all  mixed  like 
a  mass  in  so  narrow  a  pass  not  able  to  contain 
six  abreast  (the  close  thick  woods  encompass¬ 
ing  the  side  where  the  enemy  was  lodged  to 
dank  us).  And  the  great  fort  guns  loaded 
with  small  shot,  bits  of  iron,  broken  pistol 
barrels  and  all  such  mischief,  had  full  power 
and  sure  aim  all  along  that  narrow  pass  ; 
which  so  routed  all  them  [forlorn,  reformade 
and  horse]  that  they  in  the  same  moment, 
routed  the  General’s  regiment.  Never  was 
anything  so  wedged  as  we,  which  made  the 
enemy  weary  of  killing  ;  and  had  not  the  rear 
part  of  Major  General  Haynes’  regiment  drawn 
into  the  wood,  and  so  counter  danked,  beat¬ 
ing  back  the  enemy  to  the  fort,  regaining  all 
the  ground,  bodies  and  ambuscades  even  under 
and  beside  the  very  fort  (which  ground  was 
maintained  all  nigbt)our  whole  army  had  been 
in  that  sudden  motion  disordered  and  con¬ 
fused.  Jackson  sneaked  into  the  bushes  like 
an  old  fox  and  saved  himself.  Our  most  gal¬ 
lant.  noble  and  valiant  General  Haynes,  with 
whom  and  near  his  person  (by  his  own  great 
desire)  I  was  all  this  time,  was  slain — lanced 
through  the  body. 

Xever  did  British  troops  behave  more 
disgracefully.  The  whole  Spanish  force, 
at  the  highest  estimate  did  not  exceed 
two  hundred  men,  and  it  routed  twenty 
times  that  number  of  English.  The 
casualties  were  one  major-general,  one 
colonel,  one  major,  four  captains,  many 
lieutenants  and  ensigns,  and  between 
two  and  three  hundred  men  killed. 
Nine  colors  (ensigns  or  company-colors) 
were  lost ;  and  the  whole  force  was 
hopelessly  demoralized. 

As  a  set  off  against  the  behavior  of 
Jackson  it  is  worth  while  to  record  the 
death  of  Major-General  Haynes,  as  tak¬ 
en  from  another  source. 

A  big  fellow  issued  against  him  [Haynes] 
from  the  fort  on  horseback,  and  having  heard 
him  call  for  some  of  his  cheery  boys  to  stand 
by  him  and  beat  them  back,  he  said,  “  What 
make  you  here  for  you  English  dogs?  I’ll 
teach  you  to  lead  men.”  “  Welcome,  brave 
fellow.”  quoth  the  General ;  and  with  noth¬ 
ing  but  a  small  walking-sword  in  his  hand 
(being  come  up  to  the  head  of  the  army  to 
give  orders  and  having  left  his  man  and  his 
armor  at  the  head  of  his  regiment)  encoun¬ 
tered  him.  And  the  adversary,  seeing  he 
could  no  good  [sic]  rode  a  little  into  the  wood 
and  brought  out  eight  with  him,  lancers. 
And  Thomas  Boys  with  an  ensign  [color]  and 
one  more  who  was  only  left  alive,  but  much 
wounded,  stood  by  the  Major-General  and  fell 
with  him.  Boys,  when  he  was  so  wounded 
that  he  perceived  he  was  slain,  stripped  off 


*  The  construction  breaks  down  hopelessly, 
but  the  sense  is  clear.  The  original  has  not 
one  full  stop. 
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his  colors  [from  the  staff]  and  wrapping  him. 
self  in  them  fell  and  died.* 

That  night  the  army  lay  on  its  ground 
amid  the  dying  and  the  dead,  and  early 
next  morning,  having  buried  its  guns^ 
retreated  once  more  to  Drake’s  Laud¬ 
ing.  The  next  four  days  the  commis¬ 
sioners  consumed  in  wrangling  ;  Yeuu- 
bles,  as  before,  plying  to  and  fro  from 
ship  to  shore,  and  “  every  return  creat¬ 
ing  new  counsel.”  “  Meanwhile,” 
continues  Mr.  Daniell,  “  the  rains  in¬ 
creasing,  our  men  weakening,  all  even 
to  death  fluxing,  and  these  miseries  in¬ 
creasing,  our  Council  resolved  by  seek¬ 
ing  God  to  purge  the  army.”  As  the 
result  of  this  search,  “  First  Jackson, 
found  guilty  of  cowardice,  had  his  sword 
broken  over  his  head  for  a  coward,  his 
commission  revoked,  was  expulsed  the 
Army,  and  [degraded]  to  be  swabber  to 
hospital-ships  of  sick  people  ;  which  was 
accordingly  done.  Some  women  found 
in  men’s  apparel  were  punished  ;  and  all 
suspected  [females,  let  us  say,  for  here 
Mr.  Daniell  becomes  scandalous],  Bar¬ 
bados  and  those  plantations  yielding  lit¬ 
tle  else,  narrowly  sought  after.  One 
soldier  proved  to  have  run  away  was 
hanged,”  and  so  forth.  Evidently  the 
army  could  do  with  a  little  purging. 

Very  soon  it  became  apparent,  how¬ 
ever,  that  no  more  work  could  be  e.x- 
pected  from  the  land  forces,  purged  or 
unpurged,  at  any  rate  in  Hispaniola.  In 
vain  Penn  offered  to  batter  down  Fort 
Jeronymo  in  four  hours  ;  to  clear  the 
way  to  the  gates  of  the  towni  with  his 
guns  ;  to  land  men  on  the  quay, — in  a 
word,  to  do  anything  rather  than 
abandon  the  enterprise  with  disgrace. 
Venables,  weakened  by  dysentery  and 
failure,  and  Winslow,  hopelessly  fright¬ 
ened  and  discouraged,  would  hear  of 
nothing  but  departure  for  Jamaica. 
Penn  was  naturally  much  annoyed  ;  for 
had  he  had  his  own  way  he  could  almost 
certainly  have  captured  the  town  with¬ 
out  ditticulty  ;  and,  the  fleet  as  nat¬ 
urally  taking  his  part,  there  ensued 
that  violent  jealousy  between  the  two 
services  which  has  wrecked  so  many 
British  expeditions  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Rear-Admiral  Dakins,  for  in¬ 
stance,  “did  most  furiously  and  un- 
christianlike  say  before  good  witness. 


*  Penn’s  Life  of  Sir  W.  Penn. 
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‘Where  are  the  cowardly  Spaniards 
now  ?  Will  they  not  come  and  cut  otf 
these  Army  rogues  that  we  may  be  no 
more  troubled  with  them  ?  ’  And  his 
own  lieutenant,  my  former  acquaint¬ 
ance,  being  by  accident  aboard  the  ship 
where  I  l  Uaniell]  came  into,  weak  and 
60  ill  that  I  was  not  able  to  stand,  after 
salutes  and  discourse  told  me  to  my  face 
(like  to  his  profession)  that  [he  would] 
we  were  all  overboard  that  they  might 
be  rid  of  us  again  ;  speaking  the  very 
same  words  to  Captain  Fincher  in  his 
extremity  of  weakness,  and  also  to 
others.” 

It  was  with  such  feelings  toward  the 
sister  service  that  the  fleet  took  what 
was  left  of  the  army  on  board  once 
more,  on  Sunday,  May  Gth,  and  sailed 
away  with  it  westward.  Monday  the 
Tth  was  kept  as  a  fast-day.  That  morn¬ 
ing  Commissioner  Winslow  sickened, 
and  by  sunset  he  was  dead,  chiefly  of  a 
broken  heart.  On  the  next  day  “  he 
was  put  into  a  coffin  and  heaved  into 
the  sea,  and  had  the  solemnity  of  forty 
pieces  of  Ordnance,”  if  that  were  any 
consolation  to  his  indignant  shade.  On 
Thursday,  May  10th,  the  fleet  entered 
the  harbor  of  St.  Jago  de  la  Vega  in 
Jamaica,  Penn  leading  the  way  in  his 
own  ship,  for  he  had  been  heard  pri¬ 
vately  to  say  “  that  he  would  not  trust 
the  Army  with  any  attempt  if  he  could 
get  near  with  his  ships.’’  To  make 
quite  sure,  he  shifted  into  the  Martin 
galley,  and  ran  in  till  she  was  aground 
abreast  of  a  Spanish  fort  at  the  head  of 
the  harbor — aground,  but  underneath 
the  fort  guns  and  safe  from  their  fire. 
Other  boats  followed  with  troops,  which 
had  no  sooner  landed  than  the  Spaniards 
fled,  abandoning  the  fort  and  thirteen 
guns  with  it.  So  far,  so  good  ;  but 
now  came  a  curious  scene.  “  The 
Army  did  not  follow  the  enemy,  but  did 
draw  up  in  battle  [array]  and  there  re¬ 
solved  to  stay  until  their  General  came 
ashore  to  them  ;  for  some  were  much 
troubled  that  he  did  not  land  with 
them.  For  all  the  time  that  the  army 
was  landing,  he  was  walking  about  the 
Martin  with  his  hat  over  his  eyes,  look¬ 
ing  as  if  he  had  been  studying  of  physic 
more  than  like  the  General  of  an  Army. 
And  when  the  Army  did  come  by  us 

Jus  of  the  Martiii]  in  the  boats,  they 
id  shout  forth  into  a  halloo,  which  is 


a  custom  at  sea,  throwing  up  their  caps 
and  hats.  But  General  Venables  did 
not  give  them  so  much  as  one  look  to 
encourage  them,  but  pulled  his  hat  over 
his  eyes,  and  did  look  the  other  way.”  * 
Eventually,  however,  Venables  did  go 
ashore,  and  next  morning  occupied  the 
town.  Then  the  three  surviving  com¬ 
missioners  had  another  wrangle  as  to 
the  terms  of  the  capitulation  ;  which 
resulted  in  granting  permission  to  the 
Spaniards  to  march  away  with  their 
wives  and  families.  Gregory  Butler, 
who  had  quarrelled  with  Venables  from 
the  first,  now  seized  the  opportunity  to 
have  high  words  with  Penn  for  not 
making  the  terms  harder.  Well  was  it 
for  poor  Winslow  that  he  was  comfort¬ 
ably  sunk  in  a  thousand  fathoms  of 
water  !  Then  came  the  question,  what 
should  be  done  next  ?  Provisions  were 
running  short,  and  none  could  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  Spaniards  who  had  fled 
to  the  mountains.  The  two  belated 
storeships,  moirths  overdue,  did  indeed 
arrive  on  the  19th  of  May  ;  but  this 
only  made  matters  worse,  for  they  were 
claimed,  characteristically  enough,  by 
the  admiral  as  naval  stores.  Penn  did 
indeed  allow  Venables  as  a  favor  to 
have  some  biscuit  for  the  army  ;  but 
the  incident  of  course  increased  the 
friction  between  the  two  commanders, 
and  still  more  between  the  rival  services. 
The  usual  results  followed.  “  Yester¬ 
day,”  WTote  Penn  to  Venables  on  the 
22nd  of  May,  “  some  of  the  seamen 
were  very  unhandsomely  treated  by  the 
soldiers  of  the  guard  at  the  landing- 
lace,  some  of  whom  (as  I  am  informed 
y  persons  of  credit)  were  so  rudely 
handled  and  abused  that  it  is  a  doubt 
whether  they  will  recover  ;  and  only  be¬ 
cause  they  could  not  carry  some  persons 
on  board  the  ship  at  the  same  time  when 
they  were  employed  in  carrying  officers 
and  soldiers  with  their  goods  on  shore  ; 
the  commander  of  the  said  guard  gently 
permitting  the  said  abuse  to  be  com¬ 
mitted.” 

In  reading  this  early  account  of  the 
perennial  strife  between  the  red  coats  f 


*  Quoted  in  Penn’s  Memorials  of  Sir  W. 
Penn;  the  writer  probably  being  Penn’s  secre¬ 
tary. 

t  It  is  not  quite  certain,  however,  whether 
this  army  wore  scarlet,  though  the  color  had 
been  common  since  1645. 
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and  the  blue  jackets,  one  is  inclined  to 
ask,  as  Thackeray  does  in  recording  one 
of  Stella’s  bitter  epigrams  on  Vanessa, 
“  Would  you  have  it  otherwise  ?” 
Often  as  the  rivalry  has  proved  disas¬ 
trous,  from  this  expedition  of  1655  to 
the  abortive  attack  on  Carthagena  in 
1740  and  to  the  story  of  Xelson  at  Cor¬ 
sica,  there  it  still  remains,  dormant 
perhaps,  but  asking  little  to  rouse  it  to 
life.  At  St.  Jago  in  1655  we  may  be 
sure  that  reprisals  followed  every  act  of 
violence,  and  that  the  taunts  exchanged 
were  as  bitter  as  any  of  those  which  now 
suffice  to  set  some  of  our  regiments  at 
each  other’s  throats.  Such  a  state  of 
things  could  not  last  long  ;  and  eventu¬ 
ally  it  was  decided  that  a  part  of  the 
fleet,  all  in  fact  but  nineteen  ships, 
should  go  home  and  Penn  with  it. 
Home  accordingly  Penn  went,  though 
not  till  the  25th  of  J  une. 

Meanwhile,  the  army,  thinking  that 
the  Protector  might  just  as  well  hear 
both  sides  of  the  question,  held  a  coun¬ 
cil  of  war,  whereat  was  passed  the  fol¬ 
lowing  curious  resolution  : 

Resolved,  that  we  are  willing,  if  the  General 
pleases  to  take  the  trouble  upon  him  of  going 
to  England  to  represent  the  condition  of  this 
army  and  this  Island,  and  to  procure  such  re¬ 
lief  and  supplies  as  are  needful  for  the  carry¬ 
ing  on  of  this  design,  that  he  dispose  himself 
for  the  journey  as  soon  as  he  shall  think  con- 
Tenient.  Signed.  Rich.  Fortescue  (Colonel) ; 
Ric.  Holdipp  (Colonel) ;  Samuel  Barry  (Lieut.- 
Col.) ;  Isaac  Birkenhead  (A.  G.) ;  Jo.  Rudyerd 
(Q.  M.  G.). 

It  is  a  little  difficult  to  discover 
whether  this  polite  offer  of  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence  was  obtained  by  Venables  to  ex¬ 
cuse  his  departure,  or  put  forward  as  a 
gentle  hint  from  the  officers  to  hasten 
it.  He  was,  it  is  true,  desperately  ill  ; 
so  ill  that  Penn  before  his  departure 
gave  Fortescue  a  dormant  commission 
to  succeed  him  “in  case  it  should  please 
God  to  take  him  away.”  But  his  com¬ 
mission  vested  in  him  the  supreme  com¬ 
mand  of  the  land-forces,  so  it  is  not 
quite  clear  why  he  should  have  asked 
leave  of  absence  from  his  subordinates. 
Certain  it  is  that  he  did  go  home,  on 
the  14th  of  July  ;  whereupon  Colonel 
Gregory  Butler  took  the  opportunity  to 
go  home  also  “  alleging  that  there  was 
no  more  service  for  him  in  regard  the 
rest  of  the  Commissioners  were  gone.” 
Nor  do  these  commissioners  appear  to 
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have  been  missed.  The  principal 
officers  remaining  promptly  met  and 
drew  up  an  instrument  appointing 
themselves  a  Council  of  Government  for 
Jamaica,  the  preamble  pointing  out 
rather  naively  that  the  step  was  neces¬ 
sary  owing  to  the  departure  of  the 
original  council  “  for  reasons  and  mo¬ 
tives  best  known  to  themselves.’'  The 
ne  w  chiefs  of  the  army  and  navy  were 
Colonel  Fortescue  and  Vice-Admiral 
Goodson  :  the  latter  a  good  old-fash¬ 
ioned  officer  who  knew  his  business  and 
could  do  it ;  the  former  an  old  “  New 
Model”  colonel,  who  had  seen  plenty  of 
active  service,  and  now  evidently  looked 
with  pleasure  upon  the  Avithdrawal  of  a 
lot  of  useless  men,  such  as  the  ad¬ 
venturers  and  volunteers  who  had  joined 
the  expedition.  “  Many  there  are,”  he 
writes  to  a  friend,  “  who  came  out  with 
us  vaunting  as  if  they  would  have  car¬ 
ried  the  Indies,  big  with  expectation  of 
gold  and  silver  ready  told  up  in  bags. 
Not  finding  that,  but  meeting  with 
some  difficulties  and  hardships,  where¬ 
with  (lod  uses  to  try  and  exercise  llis 
people,  they  fret,  fume,  and  grow'  im¬ 
patient,  and  wish  they  were  at  their 
onions,  etc.  Several  of  such  according 
to  their  desires  and  discontent  we  have 
dismissed  ;  and  they  may  return  w'ith 
shame  enough.  .  .  .  General  Pemi 
returned  fourteen  days  since  for  Eng¬ 
land.  I  suppose  the  Protector  will  not 
be  well  pleased  to  see  them.” 

Colonel  Fortescue  was  right.  The 
Protector  was  not  well  pleased  with  the 
return  of  the  two  commanders.  Penn 
arrived  on  the  1st  and  Venables  on  the 
9th  of  September,  and  on  the  20th  both 
were  committed  to  the  Tower.  For  the 
Protector  was  not  a  man  to  be  tiilled 
W'ith,  and  he  had  the  success  of  his 
great  venture  very  much  at  heart.  “  It 
is  certain,”  wrote  the  Spanish  ambas¬ 
sador  to  his  master,  “  that  the  day  after 
the  arrival  of  the  fleet  the  Protector 
shut  himself  up,  and  would  see  no  one 
till  night,  subjecting  himself  to  a  strict 
fast  to  make  the  news  from  the  fleet  the 
more  favorable.”  The  news  of  the  dis¬ 
graceful  failure  afflicted  him  deeply ; 
and  not  the  less  so  because  he  had 
already  despatched  a  reinforcement  of 
one  thousand  men,  which  arrived  at 
Barbados  the  very  day  on  which  Penn 
anchored  at  Spithead.  A  little  more 
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patience  might  therefore  have  saved  at 
least  the  country’s  honor.  Neverthe¬ 
less  he  released  both  the  prisoners  after 
a  confinement  of  one  month  only. 
After  all,  he  himself  was  chiefly  to 
blame  for  having  entrusted  the  conduct 
of  the  enterprise  to  such  men  ;  and 
nothing  is  more  extraordinary  than  that 
he  should  have  been  so  much  at  fault  in 
his  selection,  for  if  there  was  one  gift 
which  Cromwell  was  admitted  by  all  to 
possess  it  was  that  of  choosing  good  in¬ 
struments. 

Meanwhile,  he  had  at  least  taken 
Jamaica  and  was  resolved  to  make  the 
most  of  it.  Measures  were  at  once  tak¬ 
en  for  raising  and  despatching  reinforce¬ 
ments  ;  and  Cromwell  himself  wrote 
letters  of  encouragement  and  commen¬ 
dation  to  Fortescue  and  Goodson.  The 
rest  of  the  story  is  soon  told,  so  far  as 
ink  and  paper  can  tell  it.  The  history 
of  the  British  in  the  West  Indies,  as  in 
all  our  tropical  possessions,  cannot  be 
read  aright  without  a  visit  to  the  old 
military  cemeteries.  There,  as  for  in¬ 
stance  on  the  Morne  Fortunee  at  St. 
Lucia,  the  traveller,  tearing  his  way 
through  a  wilderness  of  thorns  and 
briars  and  rank  herbage,  may  stumble 
against  a  row  of  mouldering  stones,  and 
decipher  that  under  these  stones  lie, 
almost  as  on  parade,  colonel,  major, 
CJiptains,  lieutenants,  ensigns,  sergeants, 
corporals,  rank  and  file,  practically  a 
whole  regiment  killed  by  the  climate. 
In  1055  it  is  pitiful  to  see  how  inno¬ 
cently  they  fought  against  it. 
“Jamaica,”  wrote  Fortescue,  July 
15th,  1655,  “  is  a  very  fruitful  and 
pleasant  land,  a  fit  receptacle  for  honest 
men,  which  is  our  greatest  need  here.” 
In  October  Major  Sedgwicko  arrived 
with  reinforcements  one  thousand 
strong,  and  had  hardly  settled  down  to 
business  with  his  colleagues  when  “  the 
Lord  visited  Major-General  Fortescue 
with  sickness  and  in  four  or'  five  days 
snatched  him  away.”  Gage,  the  ex- 
Jesuit,  Cromwell’s  adviser,  soon  fol¬ 
io  vved  Fortescue.  As  to  the  rest  of  the 
force,  Sedgwicke  himself  shall  tell  us. 

The  condition  of  the  A.riny  is  very  sad  and 
sickly  ;  and  unless  Ood  in  mercy  stay  His 
hand  we  shall  all  perish,  and  be  as  water  spilt 
upon  the  grass  that  cannot  be  gathered  np 
again.  We  caused  lately  a  muster  to  be  made 
both  of  quality  and  quantity  of  the  soldiers. 
The  greatest  part  of  them  are  sick  and  those 


set  down  well  are  pitifully  well.  We  landed 
831  in  Colonel  Humphrey's  regiment,  lusty 
healthful  gallant  men  who  encouraged  the 
whole  army.  There  are  at  this  day  [one 
month  from  landing]  50  of  them  dead,  where¬ 
of  two  Captains,  a  Lieutenant,  and  two  en¬ 
signs  ;  the  Colonel  very  weak,  the  Lieut.- 
Colonel  at  death’s  door  ;  I  think  all  the  Cap¬ 
tains  sick  ;  not  above  four  commission-officers 
in  that  regiment  now  fit  to  march  ;  and  the 
men  most  part  of  them  sick.  Colonel  Doyley 
is  fallen  sick  again,  and  Colonel  Carter  is  very 
weak,  as  also  divers  other  field  officers.  Sol¬ 
diers  die  daily,  I  believe  140  [?  14]  every  week 
and  so  have  done  ever  since  I  came  hither.  It 
is  strange  to  see  young  lusty  men  to  appear¬ 
ance  well,  and  in  three  or  four  days  in  the 
grave. 

This  is  but  one  specimen  of  many 
such  letters  written  from  Jamaica  in 
the  following  two  years ;  a  volume 
might  be  made  of  them,  all  telling  the 
same  tale.  Men  and  stores,  from  the 
old  world  and  the  new,  were  hurried 
across  the  Atlantic  to  support  the  new 
colony.  The  stores  rotted  on  the 
beach  ;  and  the  men  looked  in  each 
others’  haggard  faces,  helpless  as  starv 
ing  field-fares,  or  watched  the  fire-flies 
glancing  over  their  heads  and  the  land- 
crabs  crawling  at  their  feet  as  the  sultry 
darkness  gave  place  to  the  burning  sun¬ 
shine,  and  the  deadly,  clamorous  tropic 
night  to  the  deadly,  silent  tropic  day. 
Sedgwicke,  the  new  commander,  was 
unnerved  with  what  he  saw  and  begged 
to  come  home  but  was  “  not  very  solic¬ 
itous  ;  sometimes  thinking  another  place 
will  be  my  portion  before  I  hear  again 
from  your  Highness.”  lie  lived  to  re¬ 
ceive  another  letter  from  Cromwell,  and 
died  a  few  weeks  later.  May  24th,  1656. 
His  secretary,  who  had  nursed  him,  sur¬ 
vived  him  four  months.  In  December, 
1656,  arrived  a  new  commander.  Colonel 
Brayne,  a  distinguished  officer,  with 
further  reinforcements.  Within  thiee 
months  a  third  of  his  men  were  dead  ; 
and  he  himself  after  continual  sickness 
lasted  but  seven  months  longer.  Then 
Colonel  Doyley,  seemingly  a  rough  but 
able  and  energetic  man,  who  had  come 
out  with  Venables,  took  command  in 
virtue  of  survival.  Being  the  first  com¬ 
mander  who  was  unencumbered  with 
commissioners  he  had  a  free  hand,  and 
began  to  reduce  things  to  something 
like  order  ;  and  he  was  rewarded  by 
bringing  the  last  act  of  this  grim  drama 
to  a  successful  close.  For  on  May  8th, 
1658,  the  Spaniards  attempted  to  re- 
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capture  the  island,  but  were  out- 
manceuvred  and  brilliantly  repulsed  by 
Doyley  in  a  fashion  which  atoned  for 
previous  disgraces.  “  Thus,”  he  wrote 
triumphantly  to  Cromwell  (July  12th, 
1658),  “  hath  the  Lord  made  known 
His  salvation.  His  righteousness  hath 
He  openly  shewed  in  the  sight  of  the 
heathen.”  Unfortunately  by  the  time 
the  dispatch  arrived  such  language  was 
almost  out  of  date.  For  the  Protector, 


February, 

whose  eyes  it  was  meant  to  gladden,  was 
lying  dead  in  Henry  the  Seventh’s 
Chapel,  whither  Blake  had  preceded 
him  eighteen  months  before,  both  worn 
to  the  death  by  the  cares  of  the  war 
which  was  to  have  given  England  the 
Spanish  Main,  but  gave  her  no  more 
than  Jamaica,  “  to  bear  spices  and 
poisons  and  other  produce  to  this  day.” 
— Macmillan’ s  Magazine. 
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BY  ALEXANDER  W.  STEWART. 


The  modern  traveller  who,  after  hav¬ 
ing  been  borne  swiftly  to  Edinburgh  in 
one  of  the  luxurious  carriages  that  run 
along  the  three  main  lines  from  the 
English  to  the  Scottish  capital,  emerges 
from  the  railway  station  into  Princes 
Street  sees  before  him  a  row  of  hotels 
equal  to  any  in  Europe.  Taking  up 
his  abode  in  one  of  these,  he  can  almost 
agree  with  Dr.  Johnson’s  enthusiastic 
remark  that  “  there  is  nothing  which 
has  yet  been  contrived  by  man  by  which 
so  much  happiness  is  produced  as  by  a 
good  tavern  or  inn.”  The  outlook  is 
in  keeping  with  the  interior.  From  his 
dinner-table  the  visitor  can  look  across 
the  verdant  valley  to  the  rugged  rock 
crowned  by  its  ancient  fortress,  and  to 
the  domes,  pinnacles,  and  spires  pro¬ 
truding  from  the  dense  and  massive  pile 
of  Scott’s  old  romantic  town.  After 
nightfall  he  can  lie  in  bed  with  uncur¬ 
tained  window  and  gaze  upon  the  castle 
standing  out  in  bold  outline  against  the 
moonlit  sky,  or  watch  the  lights  twink¬ 
ling  in  the  tall  lands  where  nobles 
feasted  and  revelled  in  bygone  davs. 
Then,  when  slumber  closes  his  eyelids 
and  he  passes  into  dreamland,  could  he 
be  transformed  by  the  magic  spell  of 
some  Northern  wizard  into  a  traveller 
of  a  century  and  a  quarter  ago,  what  a 
contrast  there  would  be  in  his  surround¬ 
ings  !  After  a  long  and  tedious  jour¬ 
ney,  in  which  he  would  have  been  beset 
by  many  perils,  and  in  which  he  would 
have  either  sat  huddled  up  in  the  stuffy 
interior  of  a  lumbering  coach  or  been 
perched  precariously  on  its  roof,  he 
would  have  alighted,  benumbed  and 


travel-worn,  at  one  of  the  few  humble 
hostelries  which  in  those  days  were  set 
apart  for  the  entertainment  of  man  and 
beast. 

A  vivid  description  of  an  eighteenth- 
century  traveller’s  experience  on  his  en¬ 
trance  into  Edinburgh  is  given  by  Cap¬ 
tain  Topham,  a  cultured  Yorkshire  gen¬ 
tleman  who  visited  the  “  gray  metrop¬ 
olis”  in  1774,  or  about  a  twelvemonth 
after  Dr.  Johnson  had  passed  through 
it  on  his  famous  tour  to  the  Hebrides. 
“  One  can  scarcely  form  in  imagina¬ 
tion,”  writes  Captain  Topham,  “  the 
distress  of  a  miserable  stranger  on  his 
first  entrance  into  this  city,  as  there  is 
no  inn  that  is  better  than  an  alehouse, 
nor  any  accommodation  that  is  decent, 
cleanly,  or  fit  to  receive  a  gentleman. 
On  my  first  arrival  my  companion  and 
self,  after  the  fatigue  of  a  long  day’s 
journey,  were  landed  at  one  of  these 
stable-keepers’  (for  they  have  modesty 
enough  to  give  themselves  no  higher 
denomination),  in  a  part  of  the  town 
which  is  called  the  Pleasance  ;  and  on 
entering  the  house  we  were  conducted 
by  a  poor  girl  without  shoes  or  stock¬ 
ings,  and  with  only  a  single  linsey- 
woolsey  petticoat  which  just  reached 
halfway  to  her  ankles,  into  a  room 
where  about  twenty  Scotch  drovers  had 
been  regaling  themselves  with  whiskey 
and  potatoes.  You  may  guess  our 
amazement  when  we  were  informed 
‘‘  that  this  was  the  best  inn  in  the 
metropolis,  and  that  we  could  have  no 
beds,  unless  we  had  an  inclination  to 
sleep  together,  and  in  the  same  room 
with  the  company  which  a  stage-coach 
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had  that  moment  discharged.’  Well, 
said  I  to  my  friend,  there  is  nothing 
like  seeing  men  and  manners  ;  perhaps 
we  may  be  able  to  repose  ourselves  at 
some  coffee-house.  Accordingly,  on 
inquiry,  we  discovered  that  there  was  a 
good  dame  by  the  Cross  who  acted  in 
the  double  capacity  of  pouring  out 
coffee  or  letting  lodgings  'to  strangers, 
as  we  were.  She  was  easily  to  be  found 
out,  and,  with  all  the  conciliating  com¬ 
plaisance  of  a  Maitresse  d’ Hotel,  con¬ 
ducted  us  to  our  destined  apartments, 
which  were  indeed  six  stories  high,  but 
so  infernal  in  appearance  that  you 
would  have  thought  yourself  in  the 
regions  of  Erebus.  The  truth  of  this, 
I  will  venture  to  say,  you  will  make  no 
scruple  to  believe  when  I  tell  you  that 
in  the  whole  we  had  only  two  windows, 
which  looked  into  an  alley  five  foot 
wide,  where  the  houses  were  at  least  ten 
stories  high,  and  the  alley  itself  was  so 
sombre  in  the  brightest  sunshine  that 
it  was  impossible  to  see  any  object  dis¬ 
tinctly.” 

The  narrow,  straggling  street,  known 
at  one  time  by  the  peculiar  and  ex¬ 
pressive  name  of  Dearenough,  but  lat¬ 
terly  as  the  Pleasance,  from  the  neigh¬ 
boring  convent  of  Sancta  iVIaria  de 
Placentia— a  town  in  the  Duchy  of 
Parma — was  entered  by  a  port,  or  gate, 
over  which  were  frequently  displayed 
the  heads  of  political  offenders.  The 
Pleasance  and  its  continuation,  St. 
Mary’s  Wynd — now  St.  Mary’s  Street — 
then  formed  the  approach  to  the  centre 
of  the  city  by  one  of  the  turnpike  roads 
from  the  south.  Here,  accordingly, 
were  situated  several  of  the  principal 
inns,  and  these  continued  to  flourish 
until  the  erection  of  the  Eorth  and 
South  Bridges  in  1769  and  1788  di¬ 
verted  the  traffic  into  the  city  along  the 
higher  level. 

One  of  the  innkeepers  in  the  Pleas¬ 
ance  at  the  time  of  Captain  Topham’s 
visit  was  Mr.  .James  Dun,  who  is  a 
notable  personage,  inasmuch  as  he  was 
not  only  the  first  in  the  city  to  abandon 
the  use  of  the  word  “  stabler,”  but  was 
also  the  pioneer  of  hotel-keeping  in  the 
New  Town.  After  the  completion  of 
the  North  Bridge,  the  magistrates  of 
Edinburgh,  with  the  view  of  encourag¬ 
ing  building  operations  on  the  lands  to 
the  north  of  the  marshy  valley  which 


separated  the  extended  city  from  the 
original  town,  offered  exemption  from 
all  burghal  taxation  to  the  enterprising 
individual  who  would  first  erect  a  house 
there.  Tempted  by  this  offer,  Mr.  John 
Neale,  a  silk  mercer — w'ho,  by  the  way, 
was  the  first  citizen  of  Edinburgh  to 
adopt  the  new-fangled  name  of  haber¬ 
dasher — erected  in  1774  wdiat  is  now  the 
eastmost  house  in  Princes  Street,  next 
to  the  Register  House.  Two  years 
later,  that  is  to  say  in  1776,  he  let  the 
upper  flats  of  this  building  to  Mr.  Dun, 
the  Pleasance  innkeeper,  who  fitted  up 
the  house  in  a  style  which  was  consid¬ 
ered  particularly  elegant  for  those  days, 
and  painted  in  gilt  letters  in  front  the 
words  “  Dun’s  Hotel.”  Public  curiosity 
was  aroused  by  the  sight  of  the  strange 
sign,  and  there  was  much  discussion  as 
to  its  meaning,  the  general  opinion 
being  that  the  word  “hotel”  was  only 
a  polite  name  for  a  house  of  bad  fame. 
So  widespread  was  this  belief  that  Lord 
Provost  Kincaid  wrote  to  Mr.  Dun  re¬ 
monstrating  seriously  with  him  about 
the  indecency  of  his  sign,  and  asking 
him  to  at  least  save  the  public  the  scan¬ 
dal  of  its  exhibition,  whatever  might  be 
the  real  character  of  the  house.  Mr. 
Dun,  however,  stuck  to  his  sign,  his 
business  prospered,  and  he  eventually 
realized  a  considerable  fortune,  living 
long  enough  to  see  not  a  few  other 
hotels  spring  up  and  flourish  alongside 
the  original. 

But  to  recrosa  the  “Nor’  Jjoch,” 
where  now  runs  the  North  British  Rail¬ 
way,  and  where  the  Princes  Street 
Gardens  spread  their  bloom  and  verdure 
above  what  was  formerly  a  morass,  the 
last  resting-place  of  cats  and  dogs.  In 
the  Old  Town  of  Edinburgh  the  ancient 
“  hostillaries,”  as  they  were  termed,  re¬ 
ceived  every  encouragement  from  Roy¬ 
alty.  An  Act  passed  in  1425,  in  the 
reign  of  the  poet  King,  James  the  First, 
forbade  all  travellers  stopping  at  burgh 
towns  to  lodge  with  their  friends  or  ac¬ 
quaintances,  or  in  any  other  place  but 
the  “  hostillaries.”  There  was,  how¬ 
ever,  this  exception,  which  is  quaintly 
expressed  in  the  phraseology  of  the 
time,  “  Gif  itbe  thepersones  thatleadis 
monie  with  them  in  eompany”-^that  is 
to  say,  if  the  travellers  were  attended 
by  a  numerous  retinue — “  thai  sail  have 
friedome  to  harberie  with  their  friends  ; 
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swa  that  their  horse  and  their  meinze 
be  harberied  and  ludged  in  the  commoun 
hostillaries.”  The  innkeeper  was  not 
to  be  baulked  of  at  least  some  share  of 
the  profit  accruing  from  the  great  per¬ 
sonage’s  visit. 

The  oldest  existing  building  in  Ed¬ 
inburgh  ever  used  as  a  hostelry  is  the 
White  Horse  Inn,  situated  in  a  court 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Canongate,  at 
its  eastern  extremity,  and  entered  from 
that  thoroughfare  by  a  covered  passage 
known  as  Davidson’s,  or  the  White 
Horse  Close.  This  ancient  inn,  which 
was  recently  restored  on  behalf  of  the 
Edinburgh  Social  Union,  has  always 
been  a  favorite  haunt  of  tourists  and 
artists,  and  no  bit  of  “  Auld  Eeekie” 
has  been  more  frequently  portrayed  by 
brush  and  pencil.  Until  the  hand  of 
the  restorer  imparted  to  its  exterior  a 
somewhat  modern  aspect,  it  was  a  pic¬ 
turesque  specimen  of  the  hostelry  of  by¬ 
gone  days.  In  the  south  front  a  broad 
open  stair  led  up  from  the  court-yard, 
and  diverged  to  the  right  and  left  from 
the  first  landing,  giving  access  to  two 
timber  porches  which  overhung  the 
lower  story,  and  formed  the  most  con¬ 
spicuous  feature  of  the  building.  These 
porches  rose  to  the  full  height  of  the 
rest  of  the  structure,  and  each  was 
pierced  in  front  by  a  small  window. 
The  dormer  windows  in  the  roof  gave 
the  inn  some  resemblance  to  those 
quaint  old  hostelries  which  the  traveller 
occasionally  sees  in  the  Netherlands. 
On  the  ground  floor,  in  the  days  when 
the  inn  was  the  abode  of  travellers, 
there  was  an  apartment  which  was  kitch¬ 
en  and  dining  room  in  one.  It  had  a 
characteristically  large  fireplace,  one  of 
those  hearths  in  front  of  whose  ruddy 
glow  a  goodly  company  could  gather  on 
a  winter  night  and  tell  over  again  their 
tales  of  peril  and  adventure,  some  of  the 
guests  sitting  on  either  side  of  the 
crackling  logs  beneath  the  wide-spread¬ 
ing  chimney.  In  the  floors  above  were 
the  bedrooms.  At  the  left-hand  side  of 
the  outside  stair,  already  referred  to,  the 
visitor  could  descend  a  few  steps,  and, 
going  through  a  low-roofed  passage, 
emerge  into  the  street  known  as  the 
North  Back  of  Canongate.  Here  the 
slope  of  the  ground  permitted  of  a  lower 
arcned  floor  of  the  inn,  in  which  was 
ample  accommodation  for  horses.  The 


White  Horse  Stables,  as  they  were  at 
one  time  called,  formed  a  convenient 
resort  for  travellers  to  and  from  the 
South,  being  situated  close  to  the 
Water  Gate,  then  the  eastern  boundary 
of  the  city.  In  these  olden  days,  a 
gentleman  who  had  made  up  his  mind 
to  risk  the  dangers  of  a  journey  to  Lou¬ 
don — an  undertaking  so  beset  by  perils 
of  storm,  perils  of  robbers,  and  perils  of 
accidents  of  every  kind,  that  travellers 
made  their  wills  and  set  their  worldly 
affairs  in  order  before  they  started— 
went  to  the  W*hite  Horse  Stables  ready 
booted  and  spurred,  with  his  saddle¬ 
bags  and  other  requisites  for  the  jour¬ 
ney,  and  there  engaged  a  suitable  horse 
to  bear  him  south.  It  was  a  long  and 
tedious  journey  in  whatever  way  it  was 
undertaken.  Even  as  late  as  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  travelling 
was  attended  by  many  discomforts.  A 
writer,  describing  his  experiences  in 
1797,  says  :  “  We  were  put  into  chaises 
with  half  a  bottom,  with  no  glasses  to 
the  windows  or  fastenings  to  the  do6rs, 
and  we  not  unfrequently  might  Lave 
been  taken  for  a  party  of  convitoted 
Scotchmen,  on  our  road  to  Newgate.” 
What  a  contrast  to  the  Pullman  sleep¬ 
ing  and  dining-cars  of  to-day  !  The 
precise  date  when  the  White  liorse/lnn 
was  originally  erected  is  a  matter  of' con¬ 
siderable  speculation,  for  implicit  reli¬ 
ance  cannot  be  placed  on  the  date, 
1623,  which  was  carved  upon  it.  <  Tra¬ 
dition  says  that  the  inn  got  its  mame 
from  the  fact  that  a  beautiful  \ihite 
palfrey  belonging  to  Queen  MaryW’as 
accommodated  in  the  stables  whenlthe 
rear  basement  was  occupied  as  the  Ibiyal 
Mews.  Both  Sir  Daniel  Wilson  !|nd 
Dr.  Robert  Chambers,  to  whose  worlds 
the  writer  is  indebted,  were  of  opinioyi 
that  the  building  was  not  older  tbali 
the  beginning  ot  the  seventeenth  cen\ 
tury.  An  interesting  historical  inci-\ 
dent  associated  with  the  White  Horse 
Inn  was  the  residence  there  in  the  ’45 
of  several  of  Prince  Charlie’s  officers, 
while  the  young  Chevalier  held  his 
short-lived  Court  at  Holyrood.  Sir 
Walter  Scott  has  thrown  the  glamour 
of  romance  over  the  ancient  house,  by 
making  it  the  abode  of  Captain  Waver- 
ley  during  his  brief  stay  in  Edinburgh, 
on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Prestonpans. 

Another  celebrated  inn  of  last  cen- 
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tury,  and  one  which  is  often  confounded 
with  that  just  described,  was  the 
“  White  Horse  Hostel.'’  It  was  situ¬ 
ated  off  St.  Mary’s  Wynd,  being  en¬ 
tered  through  Boyd’s,  or  the  “  WHiite 
Horse,”  Close.  As  in  the  case  of 
other  places  of  resort  for  travellers,  the 
rooms  were  above  the  stables,  but  the 
house  was  larger  and  more  comfortable 
than  many  of  its  rivals.  Its  owner  was 
Mr.  James  Boyd,  a  gentleman  whose 
favorite  recreation  was  horse-racing, 
the  course  for  which  at  that  time  was 
the  sands  of  Leith.  And  thereby  hangs 
a  tale.  Local  tradition  relates  that  at 
one  period  of  his  career  Mr.  Boyd’s 
sporting  proclivities  had  brought  liim 
to  the  brink  of  ruin,  when  the  swiftness 
of  a  white  horse  in  his  racing-stud  re¬ 
trieved  his  fortune.  Thereupon  the 
grateful  owner  not  only  decided  to  keep 
the  animal  in  ease  and  comfort  until 
nature  ended  its  days,  but  also  adopted 
its  portrait  as  his  sign.  Eventually 
Boyd  retired  with  a  fortune  of  several 
thousand  pounds,  and,  as  an  indication 
of  the  completeness  of  his  inn’s  appoint¬ 
ment,  it  may  be  added  that  at  the  dis- 
plenishing  there  was  a  napery  in  the 
house  valued  at  £500.  Among  the 
many  celebrities  who  visited  this 
“  White  Horse  Inn”  was  the  great  dic¬ 
tionary-maker,  Dr.  Johnson.  On  his 
arrival  there,  in  August  1773,  he  sent 
this  brief  note  to  his  devoted  admirer  : 
“  Saturday  night :  Mr.  Jolmson  sends 
his  compliments  to  Mr.  Boswell,  having 
just  arrived  at  ‘Boyd’s.’”  When 
Boswell  came  upon  the  scene,  the 
learned  Doctor  was  pouring  out  the 
vials  of  his  wrath  upon  a  slovenly  waiter 
who  had  dared  to  sweeten  his  lemonade 
w’ith  nature’s  sugar-tongs.  The  indig¬ 
nant  Doctor  threw  the  lemonade  out  of 
the  window,  and  seemed  inclined  to 
pitch  the  waiter  after  it,  but  was  ap¬ 
peased  by  his  friend,  and  the  couple 
walked  arm-in-arm  up  the  High  Street 
to  Boswell’s  house  in  James’s  Court, 
Lawnmarket.  ”  It  was  a  dusky  night,” 
writes  Boswell ;  ”  I  could  not  prevent 
his  being  assail^  by  the  evening  effluvia 
of  Edinburgh.”  The  site  of  the 
‘‘  White  Horse  Inn”  is  commemorated 
by  a  tablet  in  the  front  wall  of  a  mod¬ 
ern  building  in  what  is  now  called  St. 
Mary  Street. 

At  the  foot  of  St.  Mary’s  Wynd  and 


adjoining  the  Cowgate  Port  was  another 
famous  inn,  wdiich,  being  situated  at 
the  junction  of  the  line  of  both  road¬ 
ways,  was  a  resort  of  travellers  from  the 
East  as  well  as  of  those  from  the  South. 
This  was  Peter  Kamsay’s  inn,  which 
was  advertised  by  its  owner  in  1776  as 
‘‘  a  good  house  for  entertainment,  good 
stables  for  above  one  hundred  horses, 
and  sheds  for  above  twenty  carriages.” 
liamsay  retired  in  1790  with  a  fortune 
of  £10,000,  and  took  up  his  residence 
at  Barnton,  a  beautiful  estate  situated 
a  few  miles  west  from  Edinburgh, 
which  he  had  purchased  four  years  be¬ 
fore  from  the  widowed  Lady  Glenorchy. 
His  descendant,  the  owner  of  the  race¬ 
horse  Lanercost,  was  a  famous  sports¬ 
man  of  his  day.  He  was  notable  as  the 
friend  of  Captain  Robert  Barclay,  of 
Urie,  the  celebrated  pedestrian,  and 
along  with  him  horsed  and  drove  the 
“  Defiance”  coach  to  and  from  Aber¬ 
deen. 

For  travellers  from  the  West,  who  en¬ 
tered  the  city  through  the  West  Port, 
there  was  the  White  Hart  Inn,  situated 
in  the  Grassmarket — an  old  edifice  which 
still  survives  ;  and  the  Black  Bull  Inn, 
a  commodious  house  in  the  Pleasance, 
was  another  resort  of  strangers. 

Even  the  best  of  these  hostelries 
would  find  but  scant  favor  in  the  eyes 
of  a  modern  traveller.  Hugo  Arnot, 
the  historian  of  Edinburgh,  writing  in 
1779,  says  that  ‘‘  all  these  inns  were 
mean  buildings,  their  apartments  dirty 
and  dismal  ;  and,  if  waiters  happen  to 
be  out  of  the  way,  a  stranger  will  per¬ 
haps  be  shocked  with  the  novelty  of 
being  shown  into  a  room  by  a  dirty, 
sunburnt  wench  without  shoes  or  stock¬ 
ings.”  An  irascible  traveller  pithily 
described  the  hardness  of  his  bed  by 
comparing  it  to  ‘‘  a  dish-clout  stretched 
on  a  gridiron.”  The  fact  was,  these 
inns  were  used  in  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  mainly  as  stables  ;  visitors,  unless 
their  stay  in  the  city  was  to  be  brief, 
usually  went  into  lodgings.  One  of 
these  lodging-house  keepers,  “  the  good 
dame  by  the  Cross,”  referred  to  by 
Captain  Topham,  advertised  in  1754 
that  persons  who  did  not  bring  ‘‘  their 
silver  plate,  tea-china,  table-china,  and 
tea-linen  can  be  served  in  them  all.” 
This  enterprising  landlady  also  offered 
to  provide  her  guests  with  ”  wines  and 
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spirits  and  everything  in  a  very  genteel 
manner.  ”  Notwithstanding  this  tempt¬ 
ing  advertisement  j^rs.  Thomson’s 
house  was  not  quite  “  a  home  from 
home.”  Topham’s  account  of  such 
lodgings  is  corroborated  by  Hugo  Arnot, 
who  says  that  they  were  poorly  fur¬ 
nished  apartments,  generally  on  the 
third  or  fourth  floor,  up  dark  and  dirty 
stairs,  and,  he  adds,  the  prices  charged 
were  very  extravagant — evidently  a 
hereditary  failing  in  lodging-house 
keepers. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  the  pic¬ 
ture.  If  accommodation  in  the  hostel- 
ries  was  poor,  the  fare  was  cheap  and 
good.  Arnot  says  that  in  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  of  those  days  men  could  com¬ 
mand  luxuries  of  the  table  which  in 
London  they  could  scarcely  find  within 
the  reach  of  double  the  same  income. 
“  An  Edinburgh  tavern  (if  a  good  one) 
is  the  best  of  all  taverns,”  he  says. 
Claret,  a  liquor  whose  introduction  into 
Scotland  was  traceable  to  the  friendly 
intercourse  with  France,  was  a  favorite 
drink.  Chambers  says  that  in  public- 
houses  and  in  considerable  mansions  it 
was  commonly  kept  on  tap.  In  1720 
an  Edinburgh  dealer  advertised  in  the 
Cmirant  “neat  claret  wine  at  lid., 
strong  at  Ibd.  ;  white  wine  at  12(f.  ; 
Rhenish  at  IQd.  ;  old  Hock  at  20(/. — 
all  per  bottle.”  Cherry  sack  was  2s. 
id.  per  pint,  and  English  ale  id.  per 
bottle.  Among  the  poorer  classes  two- 


Eenny  ale  was  the  liquor  most  in  vogue. 

►inners  were  charged  at  moderate 
rates.  In  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century  a  prominent  lawyer  dined  daily 
along  with  a  friend  in  the  Lawnmarket 
for  “  twa  groats  and  a  piece,”  as  they 
expressed  it.  A  groat  was  equal  to 
fourpence. 

After  dusk  the  adventurous  stranger 
who  wanted  to  see  real  life  in  Edinburgh 
could  dive  into  one  of  those  dark  sub¬ 
terranean  cellars,  which  were  the 
“  howffs”  of  judges,  of  literary  men, 
and  of  the  leading  citizens.  There, 
surrounded  by  the  jovial  company,  he 
could — 

sit  fu’  snug 

O’er  oysters  and  a  dram  o’  gin 
Or  haddock  lug. 

He  could  regale  himself  at  a  dainty  sup¬ 
per — 

a  bit  toasted  cheese, 

A  crumb  o’  tripe,  ham,  dish  o’  peas  ; 

The  season  fitting, 

An  egg,  or,  caller  frae  the  seas, 

A  flehk  or  whiting. 

For  the  moderate  expenditure  of  six¬ 
pence  he  could  enjoy  an  excellent  sup¬ 
per  with  such  appetizing  fare  as  tripe, 
rizzared  haddocks,  minced  collops, 
washing  it  down  with  that  luscious 
brew,  Edinburgh  ale,  or  more  potent 
toddy.  Such  are  a  few  glimpses  of  the 
Edinburgh  inns  and  taverns  of  the  last 
century.— Gentleman’s  Magazine. 


WHEN  THE  NIGHT  FALLS. 
BY  A  SON  OF  THE  MARSHES. 


“  A  SAFE  passage  over  the  bar  for  all 
craft  coming  home  !”  was  my  outspoken 
prayer  as  I  stood  on  the  beach  within 
half  a  mile  of  the  lighthouse,  which  was 
flashing  its  lights  over  the  waters. 

The  latter  part  of  the  day  had  closed 
in  dirty,  to  use  the  words  of  the  old  sea- 
dogs  who  were  pacing  the  shingle.  A 
sea-fog  had  been  partly  broken  up  by  a 
breeze.  This  had  died  away,  gone  some¬ 
where  else,  they  reckoned,  and  great 
banks  of  fog  had  settled  about  the  bar. 
The  currents  were  most  dangerous  ones, 
and  when  they  meet  from  opposite  di¬ 
rections,  the  boil- up  and  whirl  of  the 


waters  is  terribly  bad  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  but  far  worse  when  the 
weather  is  foul. 

A  confused  piping,  wailing,  scream¬ 
ing,  and  howling  can  be  heard  at  times, 
faint,  certainly,  yet  quite  distinguish¬ 
able.  These  are  the  voices  of  the  fowl 
on  the  land- bar,  complaining,  for  they 
know  that  before  long  they  will  have  to 
leave  their  resting  place.  One  solitary 
black-backed  gull  shows  for  a  minute 
or  so,  his  wings  slanted,  for  there  is  a 
capful  of  wind  up  where  he  floats  along. 
He  has  gone  again  to  show  himself  else¬ 
where  overhe^,  just  to  let  the  world 
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know  that  Neptune’s  white  sea-horses 
will  leap  the  bar  before  long. 

Those  who  have  from  sheer  necessity 
studied  the  ways  of  the  birds  that  live 
on  the  waters  round  the  coast,  and  on 
the  shores,  never  cpiestion  the  signs  the 
birds  give  them,  and  they  at  once  make 
preparations,  so  far  as  it  maybe  in  their 
power,  to  avert  coming  disaster. 

The  fog  masses  again,  and  floats  in 
toward  the  shore.  The  lighthouse 
looms  through  it  for  a  time,  then  we 
only  see  the  lights.  A  muttering  growl 
comes  over  the  sea  and  dies  down  as  it 
passes  over  the  beach  and  sea-wall,  to 
lose  itself  in  the  flats  beyond. 

Then  comes  a  rush  of  wind,  and  all 
is  still.  The  fog  rolls  away  from  the 
lighthouse,  is  swept  from  the  sand-bar, 
and  we  see  far  out  and  away  a  long  low 
streak,  not  of  light,  but  of  a  lighter 
color  than  the  clouds  above  it.  This 
widens,  the  darker  parts  being  broken 
up. 

There  are  one  or  two  fierce  sweeps  of 
wind  that  seem  to  smite  you,  and  again 
to  bounce  away,  and  then  it  blows 
ashore. 

All  the  fog  has  gone,  blown  into  rags 
and  tatters  by  the  wind.  Night  is  not 
over  us  yet,  but  darkness  is  coming  on 
apace,  and  the  tide  coming  in, — a  fierce 
high  M'intry  tide.  We  stay  on  the 
rocks  by  the  lighthouse,  for  some  old 
salts  are  gathered  there  discussing  the 
chances  of  a  fishing  smack  that  they 
have  made  out  with  their  long  glasses, 
and  which  is  making  port  all  right. 
She  is  the  largest  craft  of  that  kind  in 
the  place  ;  more  than  that,  she  has  been 
out  deep-sea  fishing,  and  is  now  home¬ 
ward  bound  with  her  batch,  better  sea¬ 
man  never  grasped  tiller  than  the  Saucy 
Jane’s  owner  ;  but  things  go  all  askew 
at  times  in  the  most  unexpected  man¬ 
ner,  and  with  startling  rapidity. 

Some  that  have  not  had  these  things 
brought  home  to  them  are  very  apt  to 
prose  about  the  way  in  which  such  dis¬ 
asters  could  have  been  averted.  If  they 
had  been  placed  in  the  same  fix,  they 
would  certainly  never  have  come  back 
at  all. 

The  white  horses  are  taking  their 
preparatory  canters  before  they  leap  ; 
soon  indeed  they  leap  in  real  earnest. 
They  are  coming  now,  a  fierce  white 
line  of  them  ;  they  leap  and  clear,  for 


a  boiling  mass  of  foam  rushes  over  the 
bar.  A  dark  cloud  rises,  backs,  and 
vanishes.  In  this  dim  light  wo  can 
make  out  that  it  is  the  fowl  rising,  be¬ 
cause  they  can  stay  there  no  longer. 

High  water  is  over  the  bar,  and  a  gale 
blowing, — not  a  storm,  but  quite  enough 
to  make  things  lively  for  tliose  outside 
the  bar.  If  the  Saucy  Jane  is  going  to 
make  the  passage  she  must  do  it  soon, 
before  darkness  falls.  She  is  going  to 
try  it :  we  know  within  a  little  where 
the  passage  runs  that  she  will  take,  for 
deep  cuts  and  channels  run  through 
there.  Now  she  makes  for  it ;  but 
something  is  not  quite  right,  for  she 
swings  round  and  out  again.  She 
means  it  next  time.  At  it  she  comes, 
her  bows  smothered  in  foam.  She  is 
over  the  bar  in  safety  ;  but  the  old  sea- 
dogs  ashore  say,  as  they  close  their 
glasses,  that  her  first  attempt  was  a 
very  close  shave. 

Hearing  them  say  that  the  big  flat 
must  be  covered  this  tide,  also  that  the 
moon  will  show  out  between  ten  and 
eleven,  we  go  home  for  a  rest.  Several 
miles  of  heavy  w'alking  over  shingle  will 
cause  you  to  think  a  rest  necessary. 
But  I  was  well  repaid  for  turning  out 
at  the  time  mentioned,  when  the  moon 
was  up,  with  one  of  the  shore- shooters 
as  a  guide.  It  was  not  indeed  safe 
when  the  large  flat  was  under  water  to 
go  alone,  even  if  you  knew  the  locality 
fairly  well. 

It  was  not  a  bright  moonlight  night, 
for  huge  clouds  passed  swiftly  over  the 
moon,  leaving  a  bright  light  for  a  time, 
to  be  obscured  again  by  the  clouds  that 
followed  on. 

Hundreds  of  places  can  be  found  now 
where,  from  some  very  natural  causes, 
the  tide  works  in  its  own  fashion.  Salt¬ 
water  safety-valves  these  are  when  the 
sea  is  in  a  state  of  high  pressure. 

3Iy  companion  told  me  that  the  tide 
only  forced  its  way  up  and  over  these 
bitter  slimy  saltings,  for  it  was  not  used 
even  for  grazing  purposes  very  often. 
Fowl  could  bo  found  there  in  the  sea¬ 
son  ;  but  even  in  the  best  of  times  it 
was  dangerous  to  go  in  pursuit  of  them, 
for  cuts,  drains,  dykes,  and  main  chan¬ 
nels  ran  all  through  it.  It  was  not  the 
least  use  as  punting  water,  but  yet  ex¬ 
cellent  water  for  fowl. 

I  am  not  likely  to  forget  that  sight  ; 
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more  than  once  I  had  seen  it  partly  cov¬ 
ered,  great  splashes  showing  in  all  di¬ 
rections  as  the  rise  or  fall  in  the  surface 
came.  Now  it  was  a  vast  lake  of  salt 
water,  half  a  mile  wide,  and  a  mile  and 
a  half  in  length  ;  and  when  the  moon 
was  clear  it  showed  like  a  plain  of  sil¬ 
ver,  bounded  on  one  side  by  the  sea¬ 
wall,  on  the  other  by  the  higher 
grounds.  One  or  two  scattered  hamlets 
close  to  the  edge  of  the  flat  rose  just  out 
of  highest  tide-mark,  such  as  this  was. 
As  1  looked  at  the  lights  from  their 
windows,  which  were  reflected  in  the 
water,  they  appeared  to  rise  directly 
from  it. 

So  great  was  the  force  of  water  at  the 
mouth  of  this  flat  inlet  that  you  could  see 
it  all  alive  with  w'aves  in  the  centre  :  even 
at  the  edge,  if  you  placed  your  hand  in 
it,  you  could  feel  the  throb  of  the  water. 
Dark  masses  showed  in  the  centre  when 
the  moon  rays  fell  direct :  they  rose  up 
and  down,  showing  plainly  as  dark  ob¬ 
jects,  and  then  were  lost  again.  These 
were  bunches  of  fowl,  quite  out  of  gun¬ 
shot,  bobbing  about,  heads  to  wind,  in 
the  lap  of  the  tide. 

It  would  not  be  of  the  least  use  for 
punts  to  drift  up  with  the  tide  here, 
even  if  punts  could  be  brought  to 
launch  ;  and  to  attempt  it  from  open 
water  would  be  a  suicidal  movement, 
for  no  punt  could  live.  So  there  the 
birds  are  in  thousands  for  the  time 
being,  floating  in  perfect  security,  out 
of  gunshot. 

“  Will  they  drift  out  with  the  ebb  ?” 
I  ask  my  companion. 

“  Drift  out ! — devil  a  bit  of  it !  I 
only  wish  they  would.  Was  you  on  the 
beach  when  they  raised  from  the  sand¬ 
bar 

“  Yes.  Did  the  fowl  come  here 
straight  ?” 

“  No.  They  had  sheered  off  some¬ 
where,  and  only  dropped  down  when  the 
flats  got  well  under  water.” 

“  You’ll  see  the  lot  leave  directly  ;  at 
least  you’ll  hear  ’em,  for  the  tide  is  just 
on  the  ebb  turn.  It’s  no  use  going  to 
the  mouth  of  the  ma’sh, — the  tide  goes 
out  like  a  mill  sluice  to  meet  the  water 
on  the  bar.  Just  you  come  along  of  me 
and  hear  the  roar  and  the  hiss-hiss  of  it 
all.” 

There  is  nothing  more  to  see  here  ; 
they  will  rise  presently  and  fly  in  two 
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or  three  lots  out  to  the  bar.  It  will  be 
a  row  then,  the  water  and  the  fowl  to¬ 
gether.  We  could  shoot  one  or  two, 
but  what  use  would  it  be  ?  only  powder 
and  shot  wasted  ;  for  if  they  dropped 
dead  they  would  only  spin  away  like 
corks. 

“Here  they  come  —  hark  to ’em  ! 
This  lot’s  geese  :  we  can’t  see  ’em  all, 
but  we  can  hear  ;  they  cry  like  a  lot  of 
beagles.  Just  listen  !  Ain’t  them 
yelpers  goin’  it.  Here  comes  a  worse 
lot,  shrieking  and  hollering  ready  to 
split  their  throats.  Hear  ’em  swish 
on  ;  curlews  all  that  lot.  Here  come 
the  wigeon,  there  go  the  ducks.  Now 
listen  to  the  roar  and  swish  of  the  tide 
goin’  out.  Where  would  a  man,  or 
twenty  men  be,  if  they  got  in  that  with 
a  boat  ?” 

“  Only  tattered  wrecks  of  humanity, 
drifting  out  into  the  night.” 

Here  is  a  hollow  under  the  hill — only 
one  of  hollows  innumerable  to  be  found 
there — where  farms  and  cottages  nestle 
in  the  trees  at  *the  foot  of  the  slope. 
Rain  has  fallen  in  gentle  April  showers, 
just  as  we  look  for  it  to  fall  when  April 
is  closely  nearing  Hay.  The  rain  has 
ceased  for  some  time,  and  the  sun.  now 
getting  low,  has  dried  the  drops  from 
the  trees  and  herbage.  From  one 
orchard,  well  stocked  with  fine  old  fruit- 
trees,  the  wryneck  shouts  out  his  cry  of 
peet,  peet ;  he  puts  on  full  power  now, 
as  he  hunts  for  his  supper  on  the  moss- 
covered  trunks  and  branches  of  the 
fruit-trees.  From  some  of  the  elms  near 
the  house  a  couple  of  blacklnrds  flute 
out  their  evening  song.  Light  vapors 
rise  from  the  hollow  and  creep  up  the 
hill-side.  A  few  tinkles  from|the  sheep- 
bells  fall  on  the  ear  ;  the  click  and  clank 
of  the  handle  of  the  well- winch  as  the 
bucket— the  moss-covered  bucket — goes 
down,  getting  slower  and  slower,  as  the 
palm  of  the  hand  is  pressed  under  tlie 
uncoiling  well-rope.  The  final  splash  of 
the  bucket,  and  the  rattle  of  the  chain 
as  it  sinks  and  fills,  then  the  slow 
cle-unk,  cle-unk,  clunk  !  as  the  bucket 
is  wound  up,  the  landing  of  it  on  the 
well-curb,  the  rattle  of  the  chain  once 
more,  and  the  dull  splash  from  some  of 
the  tossing  water  in  the  well  again.  The 
scraping  of  the  heavy  boots  on.  the  rustic 
scraper,  and  the  final  touches  in  wiping 
them  on  the  huge  broom  without  a 
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handle,  close  to  the  door.  All  these 
sounds  tell  what  is  going  on  just  as  well 
as  if  you  saw  the  various  actions  per¬ 
formed,  so  very  quiet  is  the  place  and  its 
surroundings. 

Quiet  as  the  place  is,  we  must  not 
linger  here — we  must  travel  before  night 
falls  ;  so  we  leave  the  farm  behind  us, 
and  a  few  plovers  spring  up  and  settle 
again  as  we  pass  by.  One  figure  stealing 
along  in  the  gloaming  does  not  alarm 
them  much. 

Presently  a  low  stile,  leading  from  the 
fields  to  the  uplands,  offers  a  very  in¬ 
viting  seat  for  a  time.  So  little  is  this 
path  used  that  by  the  hedge-growth  on 
either  side — young  oak-shoots  from 
where  trees  have  been  felled — it  is  com¬ 
pletely  bowered  over,  making  a  capital 
place  for  observation.  We  do  not 
smoke,  so  that  not  the  least  taint  is  in 
the  air  ;  and  we  sit  quite  still.  No 
shuffling  or  changing  about ;  we  can 
keep  still  for  any  length  of  time  when 
on  the  hunt,  although  we  make  up  for 
it  by  restless  activity  at  all  other  times. 
I  wish  to  see  how  the  hares  are  conduct¬ 
ing  themselves  this  spring-time.  “  As 
mad  as  a  March  hare  !”  or  “  As  mad 
as  a  hatter  !”  are  very  well-known  say¬ 
ings.  I  know  little  about  the  saneness 
of  the  hatter,  but  I  can  state  this,  that 
the  supposed  aberration  of  mind  that  the 
hare  is  credited  with  at  certain  seasons 
has  not  the  least  foundation  ;  in  fact, 
he  is  a  very  wide-awake  individual,  as 
ho  well  needs  to  be.  As  we  sit  on  the 
bough  of  a  tree  that  does  duty  for  top- 
rail,  two  hares  slip  by  on  one  side  of  us  : 
they  have  come  down  from  the  uplands 
to  feed  in  the  fields.  Those  w’hite  dots 
moving  so  rapidly  are  the  scuts  of  rab¬ 
bits  showing,  as  they  chase  each  other 
close  to  the  hedge-side  ;  for  the  rabbit 
never  ventures  far  from  his  burrows  to 
feed  :  he  is  very  quick  for  a  short  run, 
and  makes  the  most  of  it  to  reach  his 
home.  With  the  hare  it  is  different  : 
speed  serves  his  turn,  enduring  speed, 
and  it  serves  him  well.  In  sporting 
terms  we  ought  to  have  said  serves  her  ; 
for  no  matter  what  the  sex  may  be,  Puss 
is  the  comprehensive  name  for  the  hare. 

There  they  are  in  front  of  us,  four  of 
them  feeding  ;  in  the  twilight,  glasses 
serve  as  at  any  other  time.  We  can  see 
all  their  movements  at  this  short  dis¬ 
tance.  Their  long  mobile  ear  i  are  play¬ 


ing  and  working  in  all  directions, — 
sometimes  erect,  at  others  held  apart, 
then  brought  forward  as  if  feeling  for 
some  sound  or  other,  then  laid  down 
close.  If  the  hare  wishes  to  look  around 
or  to  give  its  attention  to  any  sound  it 
may  have  noticed  particularly,  it  half 
raises  itself,  the  forefeet  being  off  the 
ground  and  half  bent  to  the  breast ; 
then  is  the  time  to  see  the  play  of  the 
ears. 

Other  creatiires  watch  the  movements 
of  the  hares’  ears  when  feeding  in  the 
same  field  with  them  ;  partridges  in 
particular  do,  and  also  the  pheasants. 
One  covey,  I  remember,  early  one 
autumn,  regulated  their  movements  to  a 
very  great  extent  by  these  furred  signal- 
posts — the  ears  of  the  hares— when  feed¬ 
ing  :  if  they  saw  these  up,  all  was 
right ;  if  not,  well  they  slipped  forward 
toward  where  the  creatures  were  squat¬ 
ted. 

As  they  are  in  couples  now,  they  do 
not  notice  their  long-legged  neighbors 
so  much  ;  they  are  simply  calling  to 
each  other. 

We  have  only  to  show  ourselves,  then 
four  shadows  flit  over  the  field  and  we 
are  alone.  Up  the  hill  we  go,  out  on 
the  downs  ;  here  it  is  open.  Habbits 
rush  from  grass-clumps  as  we  pass,  to 
stop  again  only  a  few  yards  away.  Then 
we  hear  something  give  a  short  sharp 
cry  ;  it  would  have  been  longer,  only 
the  creature  that  stopped  the  cry  knew 
how  to  do  it  quickly.  The  fox  bites 
hard  and  sharp.  Some  rabbit  has  got 
in  Keynard’s  way,  and  has  suffered  for 
it.  A  few  badgers  are  close  by,  but 
there  is  not  the  least  chance  of  falling 
in  with  them  ;  for  if  they  get  our  wind 
or  hear  our  footfall,  they  will  rush  to 
their  cave-dwellings  at  once.  One 
guardian  of  ganre  destroyed  a  colony  of 
them,  but  he  kept  very  quiet  over  the 
affair,  for  fear  his  employer  might  not 
have  been  of  the  same  mind  as  himself 
in  the  matter.  That  lot  would  have 
put  a  considerable  amount  of  money  in 
his  pocket,  if  he  had  sold  them  for  taxi- 
derinical  purposes  ;  but  this  he  could 
hardly  venture  to  do,  so  he  buried  the 
lot.  I  failed  to  see  where  the  profit 
came  in,  with  all  his  trouble  of  captur¬ 
ing  at  different  times  ;  and  all  the  reason 
he  could  give,  when  it  was  safe  for  him 
to  speak  about  it,  was  this  :  “  lie  did 
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not  know  that  they  did  any  harm,  only 
they  rooted  about  a  bit.” 

“So  do  pigs  when  they  range  the 
woods  for  mast,”  was  my  rejoinder  ; 
“  but  no  one  kills  ‘  snorts  ’ — there 
would  be  heavy  damages  to  pay  if  they 
did.” 

The  fox,  far  more  destructive  than  his 
neighbor,  must  be  saved  at  any  risk  or 
cost.  Why  not  extend  grace  of  sanctu¬ 
ary  to  that  Friar  of  Orders  Grey,  the 
badger  ?  It  is  some  time  now  since  we 
have  seen  one  alive. 

Hoarse  cries  over  our  head  cause  us 
to  look  up.  They  proceed  from  a  couple 
of  herons,  low  down,  that  have  suddenly 
sighted  us  :  they  are  passing  on  direct 
for  some  large  ponds  on  common  lands, 
three  miles  away.  Often  have  I  seen 
them  going  and  coming  home  from  fish¬ 
ing  over  the  hills. 

It  is  night,  a  clear,  dark,  still  night, 
— one  of  those  when  you  can  see  things  ; 
for  various  degrees  of  darkness  exist. 
On  some  nights  that  are  yet  by  no  means 
dark,  you  are  unable  to  see  much  before 
your  face.  This  may  seem  a  little 
strange,  but  many  will  know  wdiat  I 
mean. 

The  owls  hoot :  if  they  could  be  seen, 
no  doubt  it  would  be  sitting  on  tlie  top 
of  some  larch,  and  w'ith  their  throats 
puffed  out  like  pouter  pigeons. 

What  a  number  of  creatures  begin  to 
move  about  when  the  night  falls  I  The 
sound  of  their  movements  over  the  dead 
leaves  so  plentifully  scattered  under  the 
trees  and  bushes  betray  some  of  them. 
That  trotting  rustle  like  a  tiny  pig,  with 
frequent  pauses,  comes  from  the  hedge¬ 
hog  ;  so  does  that  faint  whine.  Tick, 
tick,  tick,  tick,  tick  I  comes  from  some 
mice,  then  you  hear  a  scramble  ;  after 
that  short  sharp  bounds,  and  a  short 
eager  cry.  It  is  the  weasel  in  full  pur¬ 
suit  of  Oberon’s  long-tailed  cattle,  the 
wood-mice.  They  will  climb  up  the 
string  and  out  on  the  branches  to  get 
out  of  the  way  of  their  determined  lit¬ 
tle  enemy  ;  but  it  will  not  be  much  use, 
for  the  weasel  and  the  stoat  are  as  much 
at  home  in  the  trees  as  cats  are. 

The  hooting  has  ceased,  and  from  the 
larches  two  birds  sail  out  over  the  open 
space.  It  will  be  a  bad  job  for  young 
rabbit,  mouse,  or  frog,  if  that  pair  get 
sight  of  it,  for  one  or  other  will  be  sure 
to  have  it.  In  this  way  one  creature 
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keeps  within  due  limits  the  inordinate 
increase  of  another.  If  I  had  my  wish, 
the  beautiful  and  most  useful  birds 
should  not  be  killed  at  all,  formed  as 
they  are  to  act  the  part  of  rural  police 
when  the  night  falls. 

Midsummer  eve  finds  us  by  the  side 
of  a  large  mere  or  lake, — either  name 
would  be  applicable  to  it.  The  evening 
is  a  glorious  one  ;  the  sun  has  gone 
down,  leaving  an  after-glow  of  the  rich¬ 
est  saffron  and  purple.  From  the 
water’s  edge  to  the  chapel-crowned  hill, 
dedicated  in  past  times  to  a  patron  saint, 
all  is  in  the  richest  gray  shadow — the 
wdiole  mirrored  in  the  lake  below. 
Flags  and  giant  reed-mace,  or  bulrushes, 
fringe  it  round,  in  some  instances 
spreading  out  for  some  distance  from 
the  shore  into  the  water  :  there  is  not 
now  a  breath  of  air  to  move  the  tip  of  a 
reed-tassel.  Swallows  dip  and  make 
large  circles  of  light,  and  large  trout 
rise,  causing  smaller  circles.  All  is 
quiet,  except  for  the  chattering  of  sedge- 
w'arblers.  Other  birds  are  about,  aquatic 
fowl,  but  they  have  left  the  water  to 
feed  in  some  distant  water-meadows, 
where  their  food  will  be  of  a  more  solid 
nature.  In  the  daytime  they  use  the 
mere  for  safety  ;  at  night  they  leave  it 
to  feed  elsewhere. 

The  feeding-stream  discharges  a  vast 
quantity  of  water  into  it,  passing  out  at 
the  other  end  of  the  lake,  to  finally 
empty  itself  into  the  river,  four  miles 
aw’ay.  A  grand  trout-stream  this  is, 
running  in  no  small  volume,  and  at  a 
rapid  rate,  through  some  of  the  finest 
w'oodland  meadows  in  England  ;  and 
best  of  all,  there  are  plenty  of  fine  trout 
in  that  stream — genuine,  lusty,  brown 
brook-trout,  with  crimson  spots. 

We  follow  the  track  under  the  hill, 
go  through  some  fir-woods,  and  rise 
again.  It  matters  not  where  we  go,  for 
w'e  are  out  for  the  night, — if  this  can  be 
called  niglit,  when  really  there  is  but  a 
short  interval  of  darkness,  just  before 
the  dawn.  IIow'  quiet  it  all  is  I — where 
some  sweet-scented  wild  tangle  is  bloom¬ 
ing,  more  than  once  we  have  caught  the 
hum  of  hawk-moth’s  wings.  Those 
who  have  heard  this  sound  in  their 
earlier  years  never  forget  it  :  first  im¬ 
pressions  are  generally  lasting  ones. 
Up  we  go  !  now  w'e  are  on  a  sandy 
road  ;  after  a  time  we  reach  the  heath, 
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or  we  might  say  two  large  heaths,  sep- 
rated  only  in  their  names.  The  white 
tracks  of  silver  sand  show  out  like  lines 
among  the  short  heather.  At  one  time 
when  I  visited  it  the  heather  was  breast- 
high  ;  recent  fires  have  destroyed  that 
ancient  growth.  It  is  thick  enough, 
however,  to  suit  our  purpose,  so  we 
stretch  ourselves  on  it,  and  as  we  rest 
we  think  of  the  past,  when  lioman 
legions  hud  a  camp  there,  a  stationary 
one  ;  also  of  a  lost  friend  who  explored 
there,  much  to  his  own  satisfaction,  if 
not  to  that  of  other  people.  The  night- 
hawks,  fern-owls,  or  heave-jars  sweep 
over  us,  and  the  bats  almost  touch  us 
with  their  leathery  wings  ;  but  this  we 
heed  but  little,  for  we  are  busy  think¬ 
ing  about  other  things  in  the  past  and 
the  present.  History  repeats  itself. 
A  dark  mound  on  the  hill  wo  have  left 
behind,  with  its  lake  sleeping  at  the  foot 
of  it,  is  a  chapel  still  used  for  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  God.  As  I  raise  myself  on  my 
elbow,  not  two  stones’-throw  away, 
looms  up  another  large  building,  all 
around  it  quiet  as  the  grave.  It  has 
been  built  of  late  years  for  God’s  wor¬ 
ship,  and  to  llis  glory,  by  those  of  the 
same  faith  as  the  men  who  centuries 
ago  built  that  chapel  on  the  hilltop. 
As  I  ponder,  the  short  darkness  of  a 
midsummer’s  night  falls  over  all. 

This  silence  of  the  fields  when  night 
falls  is  peculiar  to  wooded  southern  coun¬ 
ties, — for  this  reason,  the  fields  and 
grazing-grounds  have  been  won  from 
the  woods  and  moors  in  past  times. 
The  fields  are  surrounded  by  them  now  ; 
pathways  run  over  the  moors,  heaths, 
and  through  tlie  woodlands,  all  of  them 
leading  to  large  areas  of  cultivation. 
From  tliere  they  go  branching  oil  in  all 
directions  to  wild  tracts  and  more  culti¬ 
vated  grounds.  I  can  assure  my  readers 
that  I  could  take  them  from  one  coun¬ 
ty  into  another  without  having  to  cross 
main  roads  very  often.  This  is  the 
reason  why  we  are  able  to  see  so  much 
without  going  far  from  home  ;  and  that 
is  ever  best  that  lies  nearest  to  one’s 
dwelling-place- 

I  have  at  times  pointed  out  things  to 
people  vastly  interested — at  least  they 
said  they  were  so — in  all  matters  con¬ 
cerning  rural  life.  1  have  even  lent 
them  my  glasses  to  examine  what  I  had 
pointed  out  with  the  naked  eye  ;  but  no. 
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they  could  not  see  anything  special. 
And  yet  some  of  them  passed  as  nat¬ 
uralists  ! 

Shelter-grounds  and  feeding-grounds 
are  two  very  different  matters  :  any 
creature  furred  or  feathered  may  have 
its  haunt  in  a  certain  place,  but  it  may 
go  a  mile  or  miles  away  to  feed.  Some 
of  the  raptores  drop  their  quarry,  if  it  is 
large,  in  the  nesting  season  when  their 
young  clamor  so,  out  of  sheer  weariness, 
returning  to  it  afterward  to  break  it  up 
and  feed  their  young  with  it  piecemeal. 

I’he  fox  carries  his  prey  off  by  instal¬ 
ments.  For  instance,  he  will  kill  four 
or  five  fowls  or  ducks  ;  he  is  not  partic¬ 
ular — first  come,  first  killed.  One  at  a 
time  he  carries  them  off  and  conceals 
them  ;  as  a  rule,  they  are  buried — it  is 
certainly  only  a  slight  burial  at  times. 
Then  he  takes  the  last  bird,  if  he  has 
time  and  he  is  not  detected,  in  his 
mouth,  and  trots  off  with  it,  just  as  a 
retriever  would  carry  a  pheasant,  clear 
off  the  ground  and  in  front  of  him. 

If  the  fox  carried  his  prey  as  Ave  have 
seen  him  represented — Avith  a  duck,  for 
instance,  gripped  just  below  the  head,  a 
part  of  the  duck’s  neck  being  twisted 
round  his  OAvn,  and  the  body  hanging 
over  on  the  other  side  of  his  foreleg — 
hoAv  long  Avould  ho  go  before  he  was 
choked  ?  If  not  choked,  how  long 
would  lie  loup  along  before  that  duck 
fleAv  off  at  an  angle  of  some  degree— we 
Avill  not  be  particular  on  that  point — 
and  hit  him  on  the  side  of  the  head?  I 
fancy  he  would  use  unparliamentary 
language — fox  language  of  the  most 
reprehensible  nature — when  he  drop{)ed 
that  duck  before  his  vixen  lady.  But 
he  does  not  do  anything  of  the  kind, 
although  imaginatiA’e  painters  liave  rep¬ 
resented  him  in  that  attitude. 

When  the  pheasant  trees  for  the 
night,  and  the  blackbird  has  settled  like 
a  (lark  ball  in  the  hedgerows,  there  is 
little  to  bo  seen  or  heard  in  the  fields. 
In  the  grass-meadows  you  may,  as  you 
pass  through,  listen  to  the  munch, 
munch,  muncli  of  the  coavs  chewing 
their  cud  as  they  rest  on  the  grass,  or 
the  snort  and  blow  of  the  horses  feed¬ 
ing  ;  but  these  aro  the  only  sounds 
likely  to  be  heard.  If  any  one  passes 
through  meadows  in  the  dark,  let  him 
avoid,  if  possible,  stumbling  over  horned 
cattle.  One  is  apt  to  rise  in  a  very  Avide 
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manner,  and  then  the  others  take  alarm 
and  come  pounding  and  cavoorting 
round  in  an  ungainly  but  at  the  same 
time  demonstrative  fashion.  One  night, 
after  a  slight  mishap  of  this  kind,  I  had 
to  clear  out  as  quickly  as  possible. 

It  will  be  the  turn  of  the  night  shortly. 
Nothing  but  the  starlit  sky  above,  and 
the  woods  and  fields  around  the  farms, 
showing  darker  than  the  trees,  because 
no  light  can  pass  through  them.  This 
is  considered  the  most  critical  time  by 
all  woodland  watchers  of  the  sick  :  they 
say— I  have  heard  them  say  it  often  in 
past  days — that  if  they  can  “  wrastle 
with  the  powers  o’  night  an’  mornin’, 
they  will  go  another  turn,  to  pass  away 
to  the  land  of  the  hereafter  when  the 
next  night  falls.” 

We  are  back  once  more  to  within  hear¬ 
ing  of  the  rush  of  the  tide, — we  are  sur¬ 
rounded  by  it,  and  it  is  dead  winter,  the 
whole  island  covered  with  deep  snow, 
frozen  hard  on  the  surface.  That  is  a 
mercy,  for  it  can  be  walked  over.  It  is 
a  glittering  plain  in  the  daytime,  a  gray 
ghostlike  sheet  at  night  covering  all. 

For  six  weeks  has  this  lasted  ;  and  it 
looks,  so  far  as  sky  and  bird  signs  go,  as 
if  it  would  last  for  as  many  more.  If 
ever  there  was  a  case  of  “  between  the 
devil  and  the  deep  sea,”  as  they  phrase 
it,  this  is  one.  Snowed-up  completely 
on  the  marsh-flats,  waist-deep,  five  miles 
from  the  nearest  place  where  the  folks 
could  get  a  loaf  of  bread,  no  one  but 
those  who  have  experienced  such  mat¬ 
ters  can  tell  what  this  means, — being 
simply  cut  off  for  a  time  from  the  most 
common  necessaries  of  life  and  from  the 
outside  world. 

If  those  calm-faced  gray-eyed  women 
— the  wives  of  the  marsh-dwellers  I 
used  to  know — had  not  already  had  to 
wrestle  with  and  overcome  many  of  the 
serious  exigencies  of  daily  life,  more 
than  one  mother  and  her  new-born  child 
would  have  perished  ;  for  at  that  time 
no  medical  aid  could  reach  them. 

Broad  dykes,  and  still  wider  lagoons. 


in  some  instances  far  deeper  in  mud 
than  they  were  in  water,  lay  hidden  un¬ 
der  that  white  pall.  Some  we  know 
forced  the  passage  at  the  ferry,  a  good 
half  mile  in  width,  encumbered  with 
masses  of  floating  grinding  ice.  The 
people  from  the  nearest  fishing  hamlet, 
six  miles  away,  managed  to  get  half-way 
down  and  meet  those  that  had  crossed 
in  the  skiffs.  “  Give  us  this  day  our 
daily  bread,”  was  a  supplication  then  of 
the  most  earnest  significance. 

I  have  seen  the  heron  stand  by  a  warm 
spring  in  the  marsh,  not  larger  than  a 
small  circular  table- top,  looking  the  very 
picture  of  hopeless  famished  misery,  — 
his  eyes  nearly  closed,  his  bill  buried  in 
the  breast-feathers,  and  his  shoulders 
humped  up,  looking  as  if  the  next  blast 
of  biting  wind  would  blow  him  over 
dead. 

The  great  hares  limped  to  the  cattle- 
sheds  and  fed  on  the  fodder  for  the 
cattle  ;  many  a  time  have  the  lookers 
seen  them  crouched,  with  ears  along 
their  shoulders,  almost  under  the 
cattle’s  feet. 

Hungry  wild  geese  cried  out  their  wild 
notes  as  they  passed  over  ;  and  at  night 
those  who  were  forced  to  go  out  to  tend 
the  stock  in  their  reed-thatched  shelters 
saw  and  heard  the  swans  as  they  passed 
overhead — lines  of  large  gray  forms, 
trumpeting  and  calling  loudly,  and  the 
rushing  swish,  6^vish  of  their  mighty 
wings.  These  sights  and  sounds  for 
the  dwellers  in  the  snow-covered  and  ice¬ 
bound  marshes  had  deep  meanings. 
They  had  been  sorely  tried,  but  their 
cup,  it  might  be,  was  not  filled  yet,  they 
said.  Later  on  there  were  men,  women, 
and  children  down  with  ague  and  fever, 
battling  against  these  foes  with  stout 
hearts,  as  best  they  could,  without  med¬ 
ical  aid.  All  this  I  know  is  a  thing  of 
the  past,  but  it  is  not  yet  far  removed 
from  us.  Many  a  one  that  I  knew  well 
there  passed  away,  before  his  time,  to 
the  better  land  at  nightfall. — Black¬ 
wood's  Magazine. 
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It  has  been  said  that  the  earliest  his¬ 
torical  allusion  to  moss  in  any  writing 
is  contained  in  that  reference  in  the 
First  Book  of  Kings  to  Solomon’s  bo¬ 
tanical  knowledge  :  “  And  he  spake  of 
trees,  from  the  cedar  tree  that  is  in 
Lebanon  even  unto  the  hyssop  that 
springeth  out  of  the  wall where  it 
is  conjectured  that  hyssop  signifies 
moss.  Pliny  the  younger  in  his  book 
on  Plants  writes  on  the  subject  of 
mosses,  and  one  moss  he  singles  out, 
and  gives  it  a  name,  the  Polytrichum, 
which,  from  its  golden-haired  calyptra, 
he  called  maiden-hair  ;  and  this  name 
he  tells  us  it  bears  “  because  it  tinges 
the  hair,  and  is  for  this  purpose  boiled 
in  wine  with  parsley-seed  and  plenty  of 
oil,  which  renders  the  hair  thick  and 
curling,  and  keejis  it  from  falling.  It 
is  always  green,  but  never  flowers.  It 
delights  in  dry  places,  and  is  green  in 
summer,  but  withers  not  in  winter.” 

Cowley  refers  to  this  little  plant,  and 
extols  its  virtues  in  one  of  his  poems  : 

I  being  the  chief  of  all  the  hairy  state, 

Me  they  have  chosen  for  their  advocate 
To  speak  on  their  behalf.  Now  we,  you  know. 
Among  the  other  plants  make  no  small  show  ; 
And  fern,  too,  far  and  near  which  does  preside 
O'er  the  wild  fields,  is  to  our  kind  allied. 

And  so  the  poet  goes  on,  crowding  a 
very  quaint  and  singular  poem  with  the 
conceits  for  which  he  and  most  of  the 
poets  of  his  time  were  famous. 

John  Gerarde,  in  his  llerball,  on  the 
subject  of  mosses,  says  :  “  There  be 
divers  kinds  of  mosses,  and  those  differ¬ 
ing  for  the  most  part  in  their  nativo 
places  ;  some  grow  and  are  fastened  to 
trees  ;  others  spring  from  the  superfi¬ 
cial  or  uppermost  part  of  the  earth  ; 
there  be  others  also  that  grow  in  the 
sea.”  And  then  he  goes  on  to  describe 
very  learnedly  and  with  much  delicate 
discrimination  the  various  kinds  of 
mosses. 

In  his  strange  treatise  called  Sylva 
Sylvarum,  Bacon  writes  concerning 
moss  :  “  It  is  true  that  moss  is  but  the 
rudiment  of  a  plant,  and,  as  it  were, 
the  mould  of  earth  or  bark.  Moss 
groweth  chiefly  upon  ridges  of  houses 
tiled  or  thatched,  and  upon  the  crests 


of  walls.  And  that  moss  is  of  a  light¬ 
some  and  pleasant  green.  The  grow¬ 
ing  upon  slopes  is  caused,  for  that 
moss,  as  on  the  one  side  it  cometh  of 
moisture  and  water,  so  on  the  other 
side  the  water  must  but  slide  and  not 
stand  or  pool.  And  the  growing  upon 
tiles  or  walls  is  caused,  for  that  those 
dried  earths,  having  not  moisture  suffi¬ 
cient  to  put  forth  a  plant,  do  practise 
germination  by  putting  forth  moss.” 
He  gives  many  interesting  facts  relating 
to  mosses,  which,  however,  we  cannot 
here  transcribe. 

Our  object  in  this  paper  is  not  scien¬ 
tific  ;  it  is  not  to  trace  the  history  and 
classification  of  mosses,  or  to  point  out 
the  different  species  of  the  plant,  their 
structure  and  characteristics  ;  but  it  is 
a  much  simpler  and  more  agreeable 
one,  namely,  to  show  how  frequently 
they  are  referred  to  in  our  best  litera¬ 
ture,  and  what  loving  treatment  they 
receive  at  the  hands  of  some  of  our 
greatest  writers  of  prose  and  poetry. 
It  is  only  rarely  that  mosses  are  men¬ 
tioned  in  literature  by  name.  The 
famous  African  traveller,  Mungo  Park, 
will  always  be  associated  with  the  Fis- 
sidetis  Bryoides.  He  was  five  hundred 
miles  from  any  European  settlement, 
in  the  midst  of  savages,  plundered  of 
his  clothes,  hungry  and  depressed  in 
spirits,  but  the  sight  of  this  little  moss 
in  flower  cheered  his  heart  and  inspired 
him  with  new  courage. 

Our  greatest  living  prose  writer  has 
abundant  references  to  moss.  In  the 
Lamps  of  Architecture,  Mr.  Ruskin 
writes  of  the  ”  company  of  joyful 
flowers”  in  the  Jura,  “all  showered 
amidst  the  golden  softness  of  deep, 
warm,  amber-colored  moss.”  In  the 
Notes  on  the  Turin  Collection,  the 
“  moss  arabesques  of  violet  and  silver” 
are  among  the  “  wonders  of  the  real 
Swiss  foreground.”  In  Modern 
Painters  we  have  quite  a  detailed  de¬ 
scription  of  mosses  :  “  On  the  broken 
rocks  of  the  foreground  in  the  crystal¬ 
line  groups,  the  mosses  seem  to  set 
themselves  consentfully  and  deliberately 
to  the  task  of  producing  the  most  ex¬ 
quisite  harmonies  of  color  in  their 
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power.  They  will  not  conceal  the 
form  of  the  rock,  but  will  gather  over 
it  in  little  brown  bosses,  like  small 
cushions  of  velvet  made  of  mixed 
threads  of  dark  ruby  silk  and  gold, 
rounded  over  more  subdued  films  of 
white  and  gray,  with  lightly  crisped 
and  curled  edges,  like  hoar-frost  on 
fallen  leaves,  and  minute  clusters  of 
upright  orange  stalks  with  pointed 
cups  and  fibres  of  deep  green  and 
gold,  and  faint  purple  passing  into 
black,  all  woven  together,  and  follow¬ 
ing  with  unimaginable  fineness  of 
gentle  growth  the  undulation  of  the 
stone  they  cherish,  until  it  is  charged 
w’ith  color  so  that  it  can  receive  no 
more  ;  and  instead  of  looking  rugged, 
or  cold,  or  stern,  as  anything  that  is  a 
rock  is  held  to  be  at  heart,  it  seems  to  be 
clothed  with  a  soft  dark  leopard  skin, 
embroidered  with  arabesque  of  purple 
and  silver.”  In  another  place  this 
wonderful  word-painter  endows  with  a 
kind  of  moral  influence  or  instinct  the 
mosses  and  hepaticae  which  we  meet  in 
our  daily  walks,  representing  them  as 
“  full  of  pity,  covering  the  scarred  ruin 
and  the  old  wall  with  a  strange  and 
tender  honor.” 

Tennyson  is  also  very  happy  in  his 
allusions  to  this  subject.  His  mosses, 
it  has  been  remarked,  always  give  the 
very  image  that  is  needed.  He  begins 
his  Mariana  with  the  lines  : 

With  blackest  moss  the  flower-pots 

Were  thick  encrusted  one  and  all — 

an  image  which  at  once  sets  before  us 
the  neglect  of  the  garden  which  sur¬ 
rounded  the  disconsolate  lady  in  “  the 
moated  grange.”  Again,  he  says  in 
the  same  poem  : 

About  a  stonecast  from  the  wall 

A  sluice  with  blackened  waters  slept, 

And  o’er  it  many,  round  and  small. 

The  clustered  marish-mosses  crept. 

The  same  faculty  which  enabled  him 
to  draw’  such  subtle  subjective  pictures 
of  womanhood  as  Adeline,  Isabel,  and 
Eleanor,  enabled  him  to  see,  and  there¬ 
fore  simply  to  describe,  in  one  of  the 
most  distinctive  of  his  earlier  poems, 
how 

The  creeping  mosses  and  clambering  weeds, 
And  the  willow  branches  hoar  and  dank, 

And  the  wavy  swell  of  the  soughing  reeds. 
And  the  wave  worn  horns  of  the  echoing  bank, 
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And  the  silvery  marish  flowers  that  throng 
The  desolate  creeks  and  pools  among. 

Were  flooded  over  with  eddying  song. 

Nothing  could  be  so  soft  as  “  the  cool 
mosses  deep,”  in  which,  as  on  a  couch, 

“  the  mild-eyed,  melancholy  lotos- 
eaters”  dreamed  away  the  happy  hours  : 

Here  are  cool  mosses  deep 

And  through  the  moss  the  ivies  creep. 

And  in  the  stream  the  long-leaved  flowers 
weep. 

And  from  the  craggy  ledge  the  poppy  hangs 
in  sleep. 

Keats  in  like  manner  conveys  the 
idea  of  repose  by  the  use  of  the  w’ord 
moss.  In  his  Ode  to  Psxyclie  appears 
the  exquisite  stanza  : 

Yes,  I  will  be  thy  priest,  and  build  a  fane 
In  some  untrodden  region  oi  ray  mind. 
Where  branched  thoughts,  new-grown  with 
pleasant  pain. 

Instead  of  pines  shall  murmur  in  the  wind  ; 
Far,  far  around  shall  those  dark  clustered  trees 
Fledge  the  wild  ridged  mountains  steep  by 
steep  ; 

And  there  by  zephyrs,  streams,  and  birds, 
and  bees. 

The  moss-lain  Dryads  shall  be  lulled  to 
sleep. 

In  his  Endyrnion  he  shows  us  the  “  en- 
mossed  realms”  of  Pan,  and  “  little 
caves”  wreathed 

So  thick  with  leaves  and  mosses  that  they 
seemed 

Like  honeycombs  of  green. 

And  again  : 

A  jasmine  bower,  all  bestrown 
With  golden  moss. 

He  carries  us  along  “  winding  mossy 
ways”  to  see  the  “  violets  bind  the  moss 
in  leafy  nets,”  and  says  : 

Freckle!  nest  eggs  thou  shalt  see 
Hatching  in  the  hawthorn  tree, 

,  When  the  hen  bird’s  wing  doth  rest 
Quiet  in  her  mossy  nest. 

Shelley  tells  us  that  the  streams  and 
rivulets 

Between  the  close  moss,  violet  interwoven. 
Have  made  their  paths  of  melody. 

In  the  garden  where  grew  his  “  sensi¬ 
tive  plant,”  there  were  ”  sinuous -paths 
of  lawn  and  of  moss.”  And  there,  too. 

The  rose-leaves,  like  flakes  of  crimson  snow 
Paved  the  turf,  and  the  moss  below. 

From  the  pages  of  Wordsworth  we 
may  glean  a  whole  literature  of  mosses. 
He  is  the  poet  of  Nature  ;  and  the  lit¬ 
tle  things  as  well  as  the  great — we  may 
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almost  say  the  little  things  more  than 
the  great — are  glorified  by  his  genius. 
In  his  poem  of  The  Thorn  we  meet 
with  the  following  description  : 

And  close  beside  this  aged  thorn 
There  is  a  fresh  and  lovely  sight, 

A  beauteous  heap,  a  hill  of  moss 
Just  half  a  foot  in  height. 

All  lovely  colors  there  yon  see. 

All  colors  that  were  ever  seen  ; 

And  mossy  network,  too,  is  there. 

As  if  by  hand  of  lady  fair 
The  work  had  woven  been  ; 

And  cups  the  darling.s  of  the  eye, 

So  deep  is  their  vermilion  dye. 

Writing  of  the  little  mountain-flower 
called  the  Alpine  Catchfly,  he  says  : 

There  cleaving  to  the  ground  it  lies. 

With  multitude  of  purple  eyes. 

Spangling  a  cushion  green  like  moss. 

IIow  exquisitely  he  sings  of  “  mossy 
stones”  in  his  poem  of  Niittimj : 

I  saw  the  sparkling  foam. 
And  with  my  cheek  on  one  of  those  green 
stones 

That,  fleeced  with  muss,  beneath  the  shady 
trees. 

Lay  round  me,  scattered  like  a  flock  of  sheep, 
I  heard  the  murmur,  and  the  murmuring 
sounds 

In  that  sweet  mood  when  pleasure  loves  to 

pay 

Tribute  to  ease. 

Among  the  mountains  and  lakes  of 
Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  where 
Wordsworth’s  inspiration  was  quick¬ 
ened  and  purified,  his  neighbor.  Hart¬ 
ley  Coleridge,  observed  and  studied  the 
mosses  with  the  eye  of  a  friend  and 
lover.  When  in  the  town  he  yearns 
“  for  the  brook  with  moss-girt  fountain 
welling.”  Moss  in  winter  seems  to 
have  a  special  charm  for  him,  and  he 
is  even  jealous  lest  the  spring  flowers 
should  supersede  it  in  the  love  and  ad¬ 
miration  of  any.  With  a  kind  of  im¬ 
patient  regret,  he  says  : 

Now  the  old  trees  are  striving  to  be  young. 
And  the  gay  mosses  of  the  Christmas  days 
To  the  fresh  primrose  must  forego  their  praise. 

And  again  he  writes  of  winter  mosses  : 
Though  night  and  winter  are  two  gloomy 
things. 

Yet  night  has  stars,  and  winter  has  the  moss. 
And  the  wee  pearl.y  goblets  that  emboss 
The  lumbering  wall  on  which  the  redbreast 
sings, 

***** 

The  chaliced  mosses  and  the  velvet  green 
That  clothe  November  with  a  seemly  dress. 

As  furry  spoils  that  warm  the  red  haired  Russ 
Shield  not  the  poor  from  blasts  unpiteous. 


Childe  Harold  carries  us  back  to  the 
days  when  woods  were  haunted  and 
every  streamlet  had  its  myth.  In  de¬ 
scribing  the  fountain  of  Egeria,  Byron 
says  : 

The  mosses  of  thy  fountain  still  are  sprinkled 

With  thine  Elysian  water-drops  :  the  face 
Of  thy  cave-guarded  spring,  with  years  un- 
wrinkled. 

Reflects  the  meek-eyed  genius  of  the  place. 
Whose  green  wild  margin  now  no  more  erase 

Art's  works. 

Hood’s  midsummer  fairies 

Enrich  gray  stems  with  twined 
And  vagrant  ivy  ;  or  rich  moss,  whose  brown 
Burns  into  gold  as  the  warm  sun  goes  down. 

In  a  charming  volume  of  Essays, 
now  almost  forgotten  in  favor  of  newer 
though  by  no  means  fresher  books, 
Alexander  Smith  says  in  his  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Dreamthorp  :  “  Never  was  velvet 
on  a  monarch’s  robe  so  gorgeous  as  the 
green  mosses  that  beruff  the  roofs  of 
farm  and  cottage  when  the  sunbeam 
slants  on  them  and  goes.”  Again  he 
says :  “  Every  fissure  has  its  mossy 
cushion,  and  the  old  blocks  themselves 
are  washed  by  the  loveliest  gray-green 
lichens  in  the  world,  and  the  large 
loose  stones  lying  on  the  ground  have 
gathered  to  themselves  the  peacefullest 
mossy  coverings.” 

Eugenie  de  Guerin  as  she  moved 
about  over  the  plains  of  Languedoc 
longed  to  know  botany,  that  she  might 
enter  more  closely  into  “  the  herbs,  the 
flowers,  and  the  mosses  that  she  knew 
by  name.” 

Caroline  Southey  in  portraying  the 
occupations  and  pleasures  of  English 
country-life  describes  a 

Rustic  rougb-hewn  bridge. 

All  bright  with  mosses  and  green  ivy-wreaths. 

And  she  tells  us  of  a  shallow,  sparkling 
stream,  a  favorite  fishing-haunt  of  her  . 
father’s. 

Where  the  green  moss 

Sloped  down  to  meet  the  clear  reflected  wave. 
That  lipped  its  emerald  bank  with  seeming 
show 

Of  gentle  dalliance. 

Mrs.  Browning  alludes  to  the  softness 
of  the  plant  when  she  says  in  The  Lost 
Bower : 

As  I  entered,  mosses  hushing 
Stole  all  noises  from  my  foot. 

Milton  rests  Adam  and  Eve  on  a 
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“  mossy  seat and  makes  the  lady  in  the  uses  to  which  moss  was  put  by  our 

Comus,  forefathers  : 

Awake  the  courteous  echo  n  i.  »  u  j 

rr  •  .  .  i.  Houses  then  were  caves,  or  homely  sheds 

To  give  me  answer  from  her  mossy  couch  ;  tir-ii: 

°  ’  With  twining  osiers  fenced,  and  moss  their 

while  for  himself  he  prays  :  *^®***‘ 

In  the  lovely  lament  over  Fidele’s 
And  may  at  last  my  weary  ap  Shakespeare  says  : 

Find  out  the  peaceful  hermitage,  »  r  j 

The  hairy  gown  and  mossy  cell,  With  fairest  flowers 

Where  I  may  sit  and  rightly  spell  While  summer  lasts,  and  1  live  here.  Fidele, 

Of  every  star  that  heaven  doth  shew.  I’ll  sweeten  thy  sad  grave  :  thou  shall  not  lack 

And  every  herb  that  sips  the  dew,  The  flower,  that’s  like  thy  face,  pale  prim- 

Till  old  experience  do  attain  rose  ;  nor 
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The  change  that  has  taken  place  in  timidity  that  borders  on  cowardice.  In 
the  current  meaning  attached  to  the  other  words,  the  disease  or  the  weak* 
words  “  nerves"  and  “  nervous,"  is  evi-  ness  of  the  nerves  has  become  so  much 
dently  significant  of  a  deeper  and  more  more  prominent  and  important  in  our 
important  change  within  ourselves.  Old  eyes  thhn  their  strength,  that  our 
writers  used  the  word  “  nerve"  as  a  thoughts  are  turned  naturally  to  the 
synonym  for  force  or  strength  ;  nerv-  former  rather  than  to  the  latter  by  the 
ousness,  with  them,  denoted  courage  mention  of  the  word,  and  our  speech 
and  vigor,  and  the  nervous  man  was  one  has  followed  in  the  line  of  our  thoughts, 
in  whom  all  the  elements  of  strength  How  far  the  prevailing  weakness  of 
were  well  strung  and  under  good  con-  modern  nerves  has  justified  this  change, 
trol.  One  need  hardly  say  that  that  is  it  would  be  difficult  to  say.  Certainly, 
not  the  meaning  which  belongs  to  these  we  have  heard  a  good  deal  of  late  years 
words  in  the  common  speech  of  to-day.  about  the  growing  evils  of  a  life  under 
It  is  true  that  we  still  sometimes  speak  high-pressure,  and  it  has  been  repre- 
of  a  man  having  plenty  of  nerve,  giving  seuted  to  us  by  many  authorities  that 
a  sense  of  “  courage”  or  “  assurance"  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  conditions  un¬ 
to  the  singular  ;  but  by  nerves,  in  the  der  which  we  live  are  playing  havoc,  not 
plural,  we  denote  the  exact  opposite,  only  with  our  muscular,  but  also  with 
and  nervousness  has  come  to  mean  a  our  mental  tissues.  Professor  Erb,  a 
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German  doctor  of  great  reputation,  has 
recently  delivered  a  lecture  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  "what  he  calls  “  Neurasthenia,’^ 
a  disease  of  the  nerves,  which  he  con¬ 
siders  accountable  for  half  the  woes  and 
sufferings  of  modern  life,  and  his  prog¬ 
nostications  as  to  the  future  of  a  race 
which  is  afflicted  by  it  are  gloomy  in 
the  extreme.  Not  much  less  gloomy 
are  the  remarks  of  a  writer  in  the  last 
number  of  the  Speaker,  who  confirms 
the  German  doctor’s  warnings  with  evi¬ 
dence  drawn  from  his  own  knowledge 
and  experience.  There  is  probably  a 
fair  measure  of  truth  in  what  they  say, 
and  “  neurasthenia,”  to  borrow  the 
Professor’s  term,  has  been  showing  a 
deplorable  increase  during  the  last  half- 
century.  Indeed,  wo  could  expect  lit¬ 
tle  else  from  the  somewhat  unhealthy 
conditions  of  the  artificial  life  upon 
which  we  have  entered.  The  younger 
generation  is  crammed  with  learning 
at  school,  after  a  fashion  which  must 
seriously  affect  the  natural  development 
of  its  brains  ;  and  at  the  same  time  its 
bodies  are  coddled  and  cared  for  in  a  way 
which  must  inevitably  sap  their  endur¬ 
ance  and  powers  of  resistance.  The 
man  finds  his  work  made  no  easier,  but 
rather  multiplied,  by  the  assistance  of 
telegraphs,  telephones,  and  railways, 
and  the  racket  and  noise  which  accom¬ 
pany  his  labors  are  infinitely  increased. 
Add  to  this  the  tension  which  comes  of 
attending  to  too  many  interests  at  the 
same  time,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  nerves  of  modern  men  are 
often  put  to  a  heavier  strain  than 
nature  intended  them  to  bear.  Com¬ 
petitive  examinations,  luxurious  indul- 

fences,  railway  journeys,  and  the  daily 
'ress  are  all  elements  of  modern  life 
which  conduce  rather  to  living  fast  than 
to  living  long.  Nevertheless,  the 
Speaker  is  probably  justified  in  saying 
that  not  overwork  alone  is  responsible 
for  actual  neurasthenia  or  a  real  break¬ 
down  of  the  nervous  system,  but  over¬ 
work  combined  with  worry,  whether 
that  worry  arises  from  money  anxieties, 
domestic  troubles,  or  any  other  similar 
cause.  Most  doctors  would  support  this 
view  ;  but  it  is  to  be  doubted  if  they 
would  agree  as  to  the  extraordinary  prev¬ 
alence  that  Professor  Erb  assigns  to  the 
complaint. 

That  nerves,  or  rather  weakness  of 


the  nerves,  plays  a  more  prominent  part 
in  our  life  than  was  formerly  the  case, 
is  manifest  enough.  But  to  confess 
that  one  has  weak  nerves,  and  to  be 
really  justified  in  that  confession,  are 
two  very  different  things  ;  and  one  can¬ 
not  but  suspect  that  the  majority  of 
sufferers  have  better  reason  to  complain 
of  the  weakening  of  their  moral  fibres 
than  of  either  their  mental  or  physical 
ones.  Men  talk  about  their  nerves  to¬ 
day  who  certainly  would  never  have 
spoken  about  them  a  hundred  years 
ago.  It  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon 
thing  to  hear  a  youth,  in  rude  health, 
remark,  with  a  certain  air  of  self-com¬ 
placency,  that  his  “  nerve  is  gone 
that  he  has  given  up  hunting  or  polo¬ 
playing  because  he  has  lost  his  nerve. 
Ills  forefathers  would  have  looked  upon 
the  admission  as  tantamount  to  a  sim¬ 
ple  confession  of  cowardice ;  but  he 
makes  it  without  the  slightest  shame¬ 
facedness,  and  seems  rather  proud  of 
his  candor.  Now,  it  may  well  be  the 
fact  that  we  are  more  candid  in  this 
matter  than  our  forefathers  were,  but 
it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  our  can¬ 
dor  is  more  praiseworthy  than  their  ret¬ 
icence.  It  requires  a  little  courage, 
even  to-day,  to  confess  cowardice  openly, 
and  in  that  degree  the  modern  youth 
may  claim  to  possess  more  nerve  than 
nerves,  and  to  take  some  credit  for  hav¬ 
ing  the  courage  of  his  opinions  ;  but  it 
requires  a  greater  and  a  better  courage 
to  hide  all  signs  of  that  cowardice  from 
one’s  fellows  and  to  play  a  brave  part  in 
spite  of  it.  Some  men  are  brave  by 
nature  ;  others  by  effort ;  and  it  is  to 
these  latter  that  the  greater  honor  be¬ 
longs.  There  is  an  old  and  often-told 
story  of  the  officer  who  claimed  more 
credit  for  his  own  conduct  under  fire 
than  for  that  of  his  men.  “  They  were 
not  afraid,  and  so  they  stood  steady,” 
he  argued  ;  “  but  I  didn’t  run  away, 
although  I  was  most  damnably  afraid.” 
The  reason  of  that  contention  is  one 
that  is  generally  admitted,  and  the 
world  is  not  slow  to  acknowledge  the 
virtue  of  the  constitutional  coward 
whose  courage  lies  in  his  force  of  will. 
For  there  is  such  a  thing  as  constitu¬ 
tional  cowardice,  and  it  can  be  con¬ 
quered  if  a  man’s  spirit  is  greater  than 
the  tremor  of  his  nerves.  When  the 
natural  tremor  is  the  stronger,  and  over- 
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comes  his  will,  then  we  write  him  down 
a  coward.  But  what  can  be  said  of  the 
man  who  makes  no  effort  at  all,  and 
cares  not  in  the  least  whether  he  be 
called  a  coward  or  not?  As  yet,  one 
cannot  believe  that  there  are  many  such 
men  ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  ignore  the  fact  that  instances 
of  this  weak  surrender  are  growing 
more  plentiful,  and  that  there  is  the 
same  tendency  to  ])alliate  cowardice 
that  now  seeks  to  palliate  drunkenness 
and  crime.  In  the  old  days  the  drunk¬ 
ard  and  the  thief  were  not  over-tenderly 
handled  ;  it  was  held  that  they  sinned 
through  what  the  American  calls  “  cus- 
sedpess,”  and  it  was  judged  that  cussed¬ 
ness  could  best  be  cured  by  being 
whipped,  or  put  in  the  pillory,  or  other¬ 
wise  strongly  repressed.  Jsow  it  has 
been  discovered  that  the  poor  sinners 
are  afflicted  with  mental  disease,  and 
serious  doubts  are  cast  on  the  humanity 
of  forcible  restraint,  even  though  that 
restraint  takes  the  mild  form  of  short 
terms  of  imprisonment.  With  much 
more  truth  might  it  be  represented  that 
the  coward  cannot  command  his  nerves, 
and  that,  as  a  nervous  invalid,  he  rather 
merits  pity  than  contempt.  Such  a 
view  may  be  more  humane  and  chari¬ 
table,  but  it  is  far  from  being  expedient. 
By  all  means  let  us  hold  it,  if  we  Avill, 
with  regard  to  a  particular  coward  here 
and  there,  but  Heaven  forbid  that  we 
should  ever  hold  it  with  regard  to  cow¬ 
ardice  in  general  !  It  is  not  in  the 
least  likely  that  we  ever  shall  do  so,  for 
the  results  would  be  so  immediate  and 
so  deplorable  that  a  healthy  reaction 
would  very  soon  set  in.  Nevertheless, 
all  this  talk  of  nerves  and  nervous  dis¬ 
ease,  though  it  may  not  carry  us  so  far 
as  that,  is  likely  to  swell  considerably 
the  amount  of  moral  and  physical  cow¬ 
ardice  in  private  life.  The  effort 
toward  courage  is  necessarily  a  painful 
one  ;  and,  if  a  ^ood  excuse  be  afforded 
for  not  making  it,  a  great  many  people 
who  would  have  made  it  successfully 
under  other  circumstances  will  not  at¬ 
tempt  it  at  all.  Like  poor  Mrs.  Dom- 
bey,  who  could  not  make  an  effort  when 
called  upon,  the  man  of  trembling 
nerves  will  resign  himself  and  abandon 
himself  to  a  state  of  abject  slavery  un¬ 
der  their  tyranny  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

It  may  be  reasonably  objected  that  it 
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is  precisely  this  struggle  with  the  re¬ 
bellious  nerves  that  causes  “  neurasthe¬ 
nia,”  or  a  complete  break-down  of  the 
nervous  system,  and  that  if  the  victim’s 
spirit  was  less  obstinate  in  the  fight, 
these  lamentable  defeats  would  be  less 
frequent.  But  it  is  not  of  the  over¬ 
worked,  overworried  class  of  people  that 
we  are  speaking,  but  of  the  much  larger 
class  who  pi  ate  of  their  nerves  without 
due  cause,  and  advance  them  as  a  reason 
for  holding  back  from  the  rough  fight 
of  everyday  life.  The  more  a  man  talks 
of  his  nerves,  the  more  he  is  likely  to 
suffer  from  them.  Nine-tenths  of  the 
people  who  profess  to  suffer  from  weak 
nerves  to-day  ought  never  to  have  been 
conscious  that  they  had  any.  Our  an¬ 
cestors  had  nerves,  it  may  bo  presumed, 
just  as  we  have  ;  but,  happily  for  them, 
they  do  not  seem  to  have  discovered  the 
fact,  and  their  life  was  not  rendered  less 
easy  or  comfortable  by  that  omission. 
Of  the  many  complications  that  we  have 
added  to  life  since  their  time,  nerves 
threaten  to  become  one  of  the  greatest 
nuisances.  Between  popular  folly  and 
the  indulgent  doubts  of  doctors,  nerv¬ 
ous  disorders  are  making  far  greater 
strides  among  us  than  the  stress  of  mod¬ 
ern  life  would  really  justify.  There 
was  a  time  when  hysterics  were  consid¬ 
ered  quite  a  proper  and  pleasing  phe¬ 
nomenon  among  women.  No  lady  who 
respected  herself  would  ever  have  met 
with  certain  mishaps  without  immedi¬ 
ately  indulging  in  a  fit  of  hysterics,  or 
resorting  to  the  gentle  device  of  faint¬ 
ing.  Now  hysterics  and  fainting-fits 
have  become  unpopular  in  the  drawing¬ 
rooms  of  society,  and  are  rarely  met 
with  except  in  the  kitchen.  It  is  hardly 
to  be  supposed  that  the  fine  ladies  of  to¬ 
day  have  conquered  these  failings  by 
virtue  of  their  greater  physical  strength, 
and  one  can  only  explain  the  difference 
by  the  fact  that  they  are  pleased  to  keep 
their  feelings  under  better  control. 
May  it  please  them  soon  to  keep  their 
nerves  under  better  control  also. 
Fainting  and  hysteria  were  once  consid¬ 
ered  rather  interesting,  and  weak  nerves 
seem  now  to  be  regarded  in  the  same 
light.  The  complacent  victim  assures 
himself — or  herself,  as  the  case  may  be 
— that  nothing  else  could  be  expected 
of  a  nature  so  exquisitely  sensitive,  so 
delicately  susceptible  to  outward  influ- 
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ences,  so  tenderly  balanced,  as  his  own, 
and  he  prides  himself  on  what  he  is 
pleased  to  consider  as  an  infallible  sign 
of  a  rare  and  precious  organization.  As 
often  as  not,  he  is  actually  suffering 
from  a  plethora  of  food,  a  sluggish  liver, 
and  a  craven  dislike  for  disagreeable  ex¬ 
ertion.  Ilis  discomforts  are  not  those 
of  the  well-bred  racehorse  that  has  been 
overtrained,  but  of  the  stalled-pig  that 
has  been  overfed.  Doctors  would  be 


well  advised  if  they  could  invent  some 
other  term  for  the  geniune  cases  of 
nervous  break-down  through  overwork 
and  mental  worry,  and  leave  the  word 
“  nerves”  to  be  discredited  and  grad¬ 
ually  grow  disgraceful  in  the  mouths  of 
these  weaklings.  If  only  nerves  were 
looked  upon  as  something  shameful  to 
confess,  much  fewer  people  would  suffer 
from  them. — Spectator. 
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It  is  in  contemplation  to  hold  an  Interna¬ 
tional  Congress  o£  Journalists  at  Antwerp, 
where  a  meeting  has  been  held  in  reference 
to  the  matter,  and  a  committee  to  carry  out 
the  project  has  been  formed. 

Le.'^deb  Scott  has  in  the  press  a  new  book 
called  “Echoes  of  Old  Florence.”  It  is  in¬ 
tended  to  awaken  dwellers  and  sojourners  in 
modern  Florence  to  the  historical  interest  of 
the  quaint  streets  now  fast  disappearing,  and 
of  the  old  houses  that  still  remain. 

A  GKEAT  festival  in  commemoration  of  the 
four  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Hans  Sachs  is  to  be  held  in  November,  1894, 
at  Nuremberg. 

The  name  “  George”  continues  to  win  the 
partiality  of  feminine  writers  of  fiction  in 
search  of  a  masculine  pen  name.  In  calling 
herself  “  George  Egerton,”  Mrs.  Clairmonte, 
the  author  of  “  Keynotes,”  has  followed  the 
Christian  tradition  of  George  Sand,  George 
Eliot,  and  George  Fleming. 

The  Abbotsford  edition  of  the  Waverley 
Novels  continues  to  show  decadence  in  value 
when  it  comes  under  the  hammer.  Last  week 
in  London  a  copy  realized  £6  Is.  only.  At 
the  same  sale  sixty-seven  volumes  of  Sir  Wal¬ 
ter  Scott’s  works,  first  editions,  were  knocked 
down  for  £14  15s. 

The  head  of  a  well-known  firm  of  printers 
writes  : 

”  As  an  instance  of  Professor  Tyndall’s  gen- 
erosity,  perhaps  yon  will  allow  ns  to  mention 
the  following  :  During  the  last  six  or  seven 
years  we  have  from  time  to  time  printed  sev¬ 
eral  articles  of  Professor  Tyndall’s,  and  when 
he  finally  passed  his  proof  fur  press,  he  al¬ 
most  invariably  sent  a  very  courteous  letter 


of  thanks,  stating  his  appreciation  of  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  compositors  and  readers  of  his 
articles,  and  accompanied  with  a  check  for 
one  guinea  to  be  distributed  among  those  who 
had  to  w’ork  on  his  proof.  This  sum  was  de¬ 
voted  either  to  the  sick  club  or  to  buy  a  prize 
for  the  athletic  sports.  This  always  struck 
us  as  very  exceptional  generosity,  and  it  hap¬ 
pened  not  once  only,  but  three  or  four  times 
during  the  period  referred  to.” 

Students  of  Indian  ethnography  will  be 
grieved  when  they  learn  that  the  whole  “  re¬ 
mainder”  of  Grierson’s  invaluable  work  on 
“  Behar  Peasant  Life”  has  been  destroyed  by 
the  deliberate  act  of  the  Government  of  Ben¬ 
gal.  Some  time  ago  Mr.  Grierson  had  moved 
the  Government  of  Bengal  to  sanction  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  publisher  for  the  book,  in  or¬ 
der  to  facilitate  its  sale  ;  for  while  very  widely 
in  demand,  it  has,  owing  to  its  being  an  offi- . 
cial  publication,  never  been  particularly  easy 
to  procure.  Soon  afterward  Mr.  Grierson, 
having  to  make  a  routine  visit  to  one  of  the 
Calcutta  paper  mills,  found  there,  to  his  utter 
astonishment,  torn-up  copies  of  the  book 
ready  to  be  converted  into  pulp,  and  to  enter 
once  more  “  the  Circle  of  (papyraceous) 
Births.” 

In  answer  to  inquiries  Mr.  Grierson  found 
that  the  Bengal  Government,  being  in  want 
of  more  storage  room  in  the  General  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Secretariate,  had  sold  the  whole 
stock  of  his  “  Behar  Peasant  Life”  as  waste 
paper,  at  the  rate  of  something  like  five  rupees 
the  Bengal  maund  (“  mina”),  and  that  with¬ 
out  even  giving  the  gifted  author  any  intima¬ 
tion  of  their  act.  Mr.  Grierson  managed  to 
rescue  five  complete  copies  of  his  work  from 
the  pulpers,  and  that  is  the  whole  salvage 
out  of  the  wreck.  Surely  this  is  an  amazing 
piece  of  official  blundering. 
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Mb.  Swinbubne  is  preparing  for  the  press  a 
volume  of  lyrics  to  be  called  “  Astrophel,  and 
other  Poems.”  It  will  be  inscribed  to  Mr. 
William  Morris  in  a  dedicatory  poem. 

We  learn  from  the  New  York  Critic  that 
during  the  nine  months  ending  September 
30,  the  total  importation  of  books  into  the 
United  States  was  valued  at  $3,161,411, 
almost  equally  divided  between  those  free  of 
duty  and  those  dutiable  ;  and  that  the  value 
of  the  books  exported  was  $1,639,622.  The 
importance  of  these  figures  arises  from  a 
comparison  with  those  for  previous  years. 
The  imports  show  very  little  change,  except 
a  slight  decrease  in  dutiable  books  ;  while 
the  exports  show  an  increase  of  exactly  twenty 
per  cent.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
increase  in  exports  is  due  to  the  clause  in  the 
new  copyright  law  requiring  domestic  manu¬ 
facture. 

A  CEBTAIN  Dr.  O.  W.  Owen  has  gone  one 
better  than  Mr.  Ignatius  Douelly.  In  a  book 
published  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  he  claims  to  have 
proved — again  with  the  help  of  a  cipher — not 
only  that  Bacon  wrote  the  works  bearing  the 
names  of  Shakespeare,  Marlow,  Green,  Peele, 
and  Spencer  (sic),  as  well  as  ”  The  Anatomy 
of  Melancholy,”  but  also  that  he  was  the  law* 
fnl  son  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  Bobert  Dud¬ 
ley,  Earl  of  Leicester,  who  had  been  secretly 
married  in  the  Tower  of  London. 

Of  ”  Dumas  le  savant”  a  good  story  is  told. 
Nothing  annoyed  the  great  chemist  so  much 
as  being  mistaken  for  the  novelist.  On  one 
occasion,  a  lion -hunting  English  lady,  after 
praising  him  in  the  most  effusive  language, 
and  observing  that  she  knew  every  line  of  his 
writings,  from  ”  Monte  Cristo”  to  the 
”  Mousqnetaiies,”  added,  “I  hope  you  will 
allow  me  to  send  you  a  card  for  my  next 
soiree."  "  Madam,  I  am  in  no  way  connected 
with  the  writer  yon  allude  to.”  said  the 
savant,  with  a  cold  disdain  that  no  asinine, 
snub-proof  coat-of-mail  could  resist.  ”  Oh, 
I  thought  you  were  the  great  Mr.  Dumas,” 
exclaimed  the  bewildered  lady. 

Messbs.  Swam  Somnenscbeim  &  Go.  are  going 
to  publish  an  English  adaptation,  by  Miss 
Franks,  of  Hanschmann’s  “Friedrich  Froe- 
bel,”  which  supplies  an  account  of  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  his  educational  ideas  in  his  life. 

The  new  French  review.  La  Revue  de  Paris, 
appears  on  February  Ist.  Although  a  fort¬ 
nightly  review,  of  the  external  type  of  the 
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Benue  des  deux  Mondes,  in  some  respects  the 
Revue  de  Paris  will  be  more  akin  to  our  great 
English  monthlies.  There  will  be  no  chron¬ 
icle  of  art,  literature,  music,  the  drama,  con- 
tributed  by  an  established  staff  ;  but  o"  .1 
questions  of  the  hour  the  Revue  de  Paris  will 
address  itself  directly  to  the  writers,  French 
or  foreign,  most  capable  of  treating  them.  It 
will  have  no  definite  bias,  religious  or  politi¬ 
cal  ;  the  names  of  Prince  Henri  d 'Orleans, 
Prince  Boland  Bonaparte,  and  M.  Godefroy 
Cavaignac  are  a  guarantee  of  its  political  in¬ 
dependence.  Historical  articles  are  prom¬ 
ised,  for  the  forthcoming  numbers,  from,  the 
pens  of  MM.  Sorel,  Gaston  Paris,  Jussernnd, 
A.  Vandal,  etc.  M.  Sully  Prudhomme  will 
write  on  Pascal's  method,  M.  Pierre  Loti  on 
Loyola,  Arv6de  Barine  will  discuss  the  ethics 
of  Ibsen,  M.  Emile  Faguet  the  talent  of  M. 
Brunetiere,  M.  Jules  Lemaitre  “  La  Chanson 
au  XIX.  Siecle.”  M.  Jules  Simon  will  con¬ 
tribute  bis  souvenirs  of  M.  Ernest  Benan, 
while  the  review  has  secured  an  unpublished 
chapter  of  M.  Ernest  Benan’s  on  Philo  of 
Alexandria.  It  is  not  less  fortunate  in  fiction. 
It  will  open  with  a  novel  by  M.  Anatole 
France  (“  Scrupules  de  Femmes”),  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  “  Deux  Jeunes  Filles''  by  M.  Ludo- 
vic  Halevy,  and  “  Idylle  Tragique”  by  M. 
Paul  Bourget.  Gyp  will  contribute  “  Le 
Mariage  de  Chiffon,”  Alphonse  Daudet 
“  Quinze  Ans  de  Mariage.  ”  The  younger  nov¬ 
elists,  MM  Paul  Margueritte.  Paul  Hervieu, 
Marcel  Prevost,  Maurice  Barres,  and  J.  Bicard, 
will  also  be  represented.  We  believe  it  is  an 
open  secret  that  the  editorship  will  be  shared 
by  MM.  Louis  Gauderax  and  James  Darmes- 
teter,  and  that  the  well  known  publisher  M. 
Paul  Calmann  Levy  is  the  principal  share¬ 
holder. 


MISCELLANY. 

Spelling  Befoem  in  Feance. — The  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  full  text  of  M.  Greard's  Beport  to 
the  Academy  on  the  proposed  changes  in  offi¬ 
cial  French  spelling  enables  us  to  form  a  bet¬ 
ter  judgment  on  these  proposals  than  has 
hitherto  been  possible,  and  supplies  some  cau 
tions  against  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  the 
change.  M.  Greard  himself  reminds  us  that 
not  a  few  changes  have  been  made  in  the  past 
which  have  never  obtained  full  popular  as¬ 
sent,  and  there  does  not  seem,  even  in  the 
present,  to  be  any  intention  of  making  adher¬ 
ence  to  the  old  ways  a  cas  pendable.  The  fact 
is  that  we  are  a  little  given  to  exaggerate  the 
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anthoritj  of  the  Academy  in  France.  It  is 
great ;  bat  it  is  anything  but  unlimited.  For 
instance,  M.  Greard  speaks  of  the  change  of 
the  accent  in  college  from  acute  to  grave  as  al¬ 
ready  effected.  YetLittre,  still  a  power,  gives 
it  as  college,  and  some  of  the  strictest  and  most 
authoritative  “  chapels”  in  France  still,  we 
think,  print  it  so. 

Of  changes  in  what  may  be  called  the 
fringes  and  debateable  lands  of  orthography 
—accents,  printers’  signs,  capitals  instead  of 
small  letters,  and  so  forth— foreigners  at  least 
need  take  but  small  heed.  If  the  Academy  ab¬ 
solutely  decides  to  establish  uniformity  be¬ 
tween  “Theatre  Fran9ais”  and  “  Comedie 
/ran9aise,”  if  it  cuts  out  the  hyphens  from 
arc  en-cid,  we  shall  all  on  this  side  of  the  Chan¬ 
nel  bear  it  with  calmness,  and  obey  the  behest 
when  we  happen  to  remember  it.  The  farther 
clearing  away  of  circumflexes  seems  to  us  a  pity, 
because  the  circumflex  almost  always  has  the 
force  of  an  interesting  philological  reminder  ; 
but  few  Englishmen  will  ever  quarrel  with  the 
removal  of  what  is  to  them  less  a  help  than  a 
nuisance.  We  could  even  relinquish  the 
apostrophe  in  entr'aimer  and  the  diaeresis  in 
iambe  without  many  tears.  It  is.  however,  a 
little  different  when  we  come  to  actual  spell¬ 
ing.  It  is  rather  curious— at  the  moment 
when  the  cry  of  purists  in  English  is  to  sub¬ 
ject  borrowed  words  like  morale  to  the  strict 
French  spelling — to  find  French  purism,  in 
the  mouth  of  M.  Greard,  clamoring  for  a  com¬ 
plete  Frenchifying  of  the  orthography  of  Eng¬ 
lish  words,  like  “  break”  and  “  spleen,”  which 
his  countrymen  have  done  us  the  honor  to 
borrow.  But  he  himself  would  go  much  far¬ 
ther  than  this,  or  than  making  inroads  on  the 
double  gender  words  and  the  like.  He  would 
imitate  Italian  in  making  all  traces  of  Greek 
origin  disappear  from  words  in  y  and  words 
in  pk,  and  make  physique  Jisique  at  once  ;  he 
would  write  beuf,  fan,  seur,  euil,  for  boeuf,  faon, 
saeur,  ceil.  All  words  beginning  with  the  Greek 
r  must  be  stripped  of  their  h,  and  chronologic 
is  at  last  to  eneourage  the  error  of  those  who 
think  that  it  has  something  to  do  with  the 
Greek  name  of  Satubn.  The  x  is  to  vanish  in 
verb  and  adjective,  so  that  we  must  write  veus 
and  heureus  ;  while,  pushing  his  rashness  yet 
farther,  M.  Greard  hopes  to  make  the  horrid 
English  word  rail  disappear  in  favor  of  the 
French  rats  (which  happens  to  be  not  quite 
the  same  thing). 

The  details,  however,  of  the  proposed 
changes,  many  of  which  are  accompanied 
with  the  discreet  saving  clause  “  tolerer  jusqu’a 


nouvel  ordre  les  deux  orthographes,”  concern 
foreigners  less  than  the  arguments  with  which 
they  are  supported.  Frenchmen  may  very 
justly  say  “mind  your  own  business,”  if  we 
suggest  that  physique  is  in  every  respect  pref¬ 
erable  to  fisique;  but  when  they  put  argu¬ 
ments  for  the  change  before  the  world,  and 
base  it  on  general  principles,  they  invite  the 
world  to  apply  the  usual  test  of  argument 
thereto.  We  may  as  well  say  at  once  that  we 
do  not  think  M.  Greard’s  arguments  good. 
He  begins  by  what  is  given  as  an  exhaustive 
division  of  orthographical  Tories.  There  are 
the  people  who  like  the  old  spelling  simply 
because  they  are  accustomed  to  it.  There  are 
those  who  like  difficulties,  and  are  annoyed  at 
”  le  nivellement  d'une  orthographe  sans  mys- 
tere.’  ’  There  are  the  poets  who  And  irregu¬ 
larity  useful  in  their  trade.  And  he  tells  the 
first  that  they  deserve  no  attention  ;  consoles 
the  second  by  reminding  them  that  there  will 
still  be  ”  assez  de  fautes  a  commettre,”  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  instructed  from  the  nninstructed, 
and  points  out  to  the  last  that  there  have  been 
poets  in  all  ages,  and  that  they  have  managed 
to  be  poetical  with  any  spelling.  M.  Greard’s 
division  does  not  seem  to  us  exhaustive,  and 
one  of  his  classes  seems  to  ns  oddly  described. 
His  new  orthography  an  “  orthographe  sans 
mystere”  !  Why  that  is  precisely  what  it  is 
not.  The  present  orthography  has  always,  or 
almost  always,  a  reason  to  render  for  itself. 
We  know  the  cause  and  meaning  of  the  ph  and 
of  the  y ;  who  shall  render  any  of  the  t  and 
the/. 7  But  not  to  lay  too  much  stress  on 
this,  M.  Greard  seems  to  have  omitted  a  fourth 
class  who,  perhaps,  are  most  worth  considera¬ 
tion  of  all.  These  are  the  persons  who,  be¬ 
sides  being  scholars  and  preferring  mysteries 
with  reasons  to  mysteries  with  none,  are  ar¬ 
dent  lovers  and  patient  genealogists  of  their 
native  tongue,  persons  before  whose  minds’ 
eyes  spreads  the  history  of  its  variations  and 
modifications,  who  trace  its  changes  and  its 
chances,  who  delight  to  see  the  natural  and 
unforced  growth  of  it,  the  steady  material 
progress  from  one  development  to  another. 
These  persons  are  those  who  will  be  most  an¬ 
noyed  with  M.  Greard’s  proposed  reforms  in 
France,  and  who  most  strongly  oppose  the 
more  sweeping  revolution  of  the  same  kind 
which  some  would  bring  about  in  England. 
And  they  will  be  most  offended  because  of  the 
minor  reasons  which  are  assigned  for  the 
change.  M.  Greard,  like  other  spelling  re¬ 
formers,  is  angry  with  those  Renaissance 
scholars,  in  writing  or  printing,  who  in  all  Ian* 
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gaages  brought  words  somewhat  nearer  to 
their  classical  originals  than  had  been  the 
case  earlier.  There  may  have  been  a  little 
pedantry  in  this,  though  the  charge  of  pedan¬ 
try  comes  ill  from  those  who  base  their  own 
demands,  in  part  on  a  supposed  need  of  logi¬ 
cal  uniformity,  in  part  on  certain  mostly  as¬ 
sumed,  and  at  any  rate  academic  and  book¬ 
ish,  “  phonetic”  laws.  But,  at  any  rate,  the 
Henaissance  men  falsified  nothing  in  the 
sources  and  springs  of  knowledge  ;  they  made 
no  ”  mysteries  they  wrenched  and  denatu¬ 
ralized  nothing.  We  are  afraid  that  none  of 
these  compliments  can  be  paid  to  those  who 
propose  to  spell  an  English  word  “spleen” 
spline  (which  happens  also  to  be  an  English 
word,  quite  different  in  sense  and  sound),  and 
to  subject  words  of  the  noblest  race  in  the 
world— words  which  bear  on  their  face  the 
mark  of  a  lineage  going  on  for  its  third  mil¬ 
lennium— to  a  barbarous  and  disfiguring  ob¬ 
literation  in  order  to  please  lazy  and  ignorant 
Frenchmen. 

For  this  is  what  it  comes  to.  Putting  the 
purely  pedantic  argument  of  a  superficial  uni¬ 
formity  aside,  there  is  absolutely  no  conten¬ 
tion  advanced  for  these  or  any  other  violent 
and  sweeping  changes  of  the  kind,  e.yceptthat 
they  will  “  make  the  language  easier  to 
learn.”  Why  should  it  be  made  easy  to 
learn  ?  The  harder  things  are  to  learn,  as  a 
rule,  the  better,  especially  when  the  hardness 
to  overcome  gives  knowledge  and  suggestion 
beyond  the  immediate  result  aimed  at.  If 
”  fonetiks”  could  bo  made  to  triumph  wholly, 
the  learning  of  a  language  would  be  more 
within  the  reach  of  an  idiot,  and  would  give  a 
result  more  suitable  to  idiots.  It  would  carry 
with  it  nothing  but  the  bare  denotation  of  the 
words,  no  history,  no  association,  no  litera¬ 
ture.  M.  Greard’s  scheme  stops,  indeed,  a 
long  way  short  of  this  Paradise  of  democratic 
dnlness.  But  it  makes  a  certain  step  toward 
it,  a  certain  concession  to  it.  We  agree  with 
the  learned  reporter  that  the  Academy  should 
“sanction  and  consecrate  usage.”  But  in 
most  of  the  cases  here  concerned,  it  proposes 
to  provoke  or  anticipate  usage,  not  to  organize 
or  legitimate  what  is  used. — The  Saturday  Re- 


The  Japanese  Giul. — The  last  thing  a  Jap¬ 
anese  woman  expects  from  her  lord  and  mas¬ 
ter  is  faithfulness.  She  is  his  slave,  not  his 
equal.  When  his  friends  assemble  at  dinner 
she  waits  till  she  is  summoned.  She  is  con¬ 
tent  to  work  for  her  lord  and  to  obey  her  mas¬ 


ter's  imperial  orders.  She  is  one  in  a  crowd 
of  women,  all  made  of  the  same  pattern  and 
out  of  the  same  mould  ;  and,  after  all,  the 
man  is  a  man  and  has  two  arms  with  which 
to  embrace,  and  two  knees  on  which  she  can 
perch  and  sing  to  him.  The  civilization  of 
Japan  has  not  yet  extended  to  strict  monog. 
amy.  The  innocent  child  who  is  liable  to  be 
sold  by  her  parents  into  bondage  and  slavery 
for  a  couple  of  hundred  dollars,  is  not  able  to 
dictate  terms  of  mutual  faith  to  husband  or 
lover  either.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is 
much,  very  much,  to  be  said  in  favor  of  the 
delightful  cheerfulness  and  purring  kittenish 
ways  of  the  Japanese  woman  in  all  classes  of 
life  Whatever  she  may  be  in  her  heart,  or 
by  circumstances,  she  is  never  outwardly  iner- 
cenaty  or  grasping.  When  she  counts  her 
dollars,  she  does  so  in  the  silence  of  her 
chamber  and  with  closed  doors.  Her  mission 
in  life  is  to  make  all  around  her  happy.  She 
may  take  her  little  sip  of  sake,  or  put  her  lips 
occasionally  to  a  glass  of  alcohol,  but  she 
never  loses  her  self-control  or  unsexes  her¬ 
self,  no  matter  what  her  life  may  be.  She 
will  play  with  your  watch-chain,  or  locket,  or 
rings,  just  like  an  overgrown  baby,  but  she 
never  begs  for  a  glittering  ornament  or  cries 
her  eyes  out  to  get  it.  The  Japanese  woman 
never  ceases  to  be  a  child  or  wearies  of  romps 
and  games.  Like  a  playful  kitten,  she  is 
never  tired  of  the  ball  of  cotton.  She  will 
laugh  for  hours  together  over  the  most  trivial 
jest,  and  is  never  so  happy  as  when  she  is 
quizzing  or  mimicking  a  stranger  by  voice  or 
gesture.  She  appears  to  me  to  have  the 
merest  modicum  of  brains,  and,  as  a  rule,  to 
be  conspicuously  unintelligent.  But,  then,  it 
is  quite  possible  that  the  native  of  Japan,  like 
the  ordinary  “  passenger”  who  visits  this  de¬ 
lightful  country,  does  not  look  for,  or  care 
for,  intelligence  and  brains  in  the  woman  he 
chooses  as  his  toy.  The  brains  would  bore 
him,  he  wants  a  kitten  and  a  chattel !  It  is 
possible,  no  doubt,  that  these  special  charac¬ 
teristics,  this  fund  of  cheerfulness,  this  inces¬ 
sant  desire  to  make  life  merry,  this  playful 
gambolling  spirit,  has  its  charm  for  men  just 
parted  from  a  race  of  women  who  are  too 
often  taught  to  be  exclusive,  reticent,  and 
positively  ungracious.  Though  the  women 
of  our  own  countries  have  nothing  whatever 
to  dread  of  the  female  beauty  of  Japan,  they 
may,  on  the  other  hand,  have  much  to  learn 
from  them  concerning  their  art  of  charm. 
The  European  women  too  often  sit  still  to  be 
admired.  But  the  bead  eyed,  roly-poly  little 
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Jap  lays  herself  out  for  laughter.  I  can  con¬ 
ceive  the  man  who  has  not  acquired  the  art 
oJ  understanding  women,  and  has  never  ex¬ 
perienced  the  delight  of  sincere  intellectual 
companionship,  being  charmed  and  distracted 
I  by  these  chirping  little  “  crickets  on  the 
'  hearth,”  who,  at  any  rate,  make  the  home 
hum  and  do  their  best  to  drive  dull  care 
away. 

In  the  course  of  my  w'anderings  I  have  had 
many  an  earnest  discussion  with  talented 
European  women  on  this  subject  of  the  Jap¬ 
anese  craze.  And  though  they  feel  very 
5  deeply — particularly  those  who  have  lived  in 
i  and  studied  the  country — the  male  preference 
for  the  Eastern  doll  and  kitten,  still  they  were 
I  liberal  enough  to  own  that  the  European 
‘  woman,  particularly  the  beauty  of  her  race, 

^  might  with  advantage  cultivate  the  art  of 
pleasing,  and  understanding,  man,  who  is 
often  driven  away  from  her  side  by  coldness, 

‘  indifference,  and  neglect,  to  find  elsewhere 
either  the  sympathy  or  the  liveliness  that 
!  suits  our  various  natures.  For  myself,  phy- 
I  sically  or  intellectually,  this  merry  little  Jap¬ 
anese  bird  has  absolutely  no  charm.  I  do  not 
admire  her  plumage  or  her  note.  The  one 
does  not  please  my  eye,  and  the  other  jars 
;  upon  my  nerves.  But  then,  I  only  speak  for 
myself.  As  yet  I  am  one  of  the  few  European 
foxes  who  has  not  lost  his  tail.  When  I  ar¬ 
rived  in  Japan  I  was  ”  approached”  in  the 
usual  way  by  one  in  authority.  But  I  politely 
declined  the  entertainment  offered  me.  I 
came  out  to  observe  for  myself  and  not  as  an 
agent  to  advertise  this  or  that  Japanese  insti¬ 
tution.  When  I  told  what  I  believed  to  be  the 
truth  and  refused  to  invest  in  “palm  oil’’  or 
to  be  suborned  in  any  interest,  I  was  told  in 
pitying  accents  that  I  was  suffering  from 
“Cupid  and  the  catarrh.”  Well,  after  all, 
honors  were  divided.  If  1  caught  the  first 
malady  in  England,  I  captured  the  other  in 
Japan.  And  I  got  rid  of  “  the  catarrh’  with¬ 
out  shaking  off  the  Cupid. 

But  even  the  most  devoted  admirers  of  the 
life,  social  and  moral,  of  modern  Japan  must 
regret  the  gradual  but  sure  influence  of  Euro¬ 
pean  custom  on  so  art- loving  and  picturesque 
a  nation.  The  modern  male  Jap,  as  I  see 
him  at  the  railw’ay  station  or  in  the  train,  is  a 
most  comical  creature.  He  sports  a  British 
pot  hat  or  baggy  cap,  a  second-hand  ulster  of 
English  make,  but  does  not  discard  the  Jap¬ 
anese  stocking  with  the  divided  toe,  the  moc¬ 
casin  slipper,  or  that  dreadful  wooden  clog 
that  squeaks  over  the  pavement  like  a  scratch 


of  slate  pencil  on  a  schoolboy’s  slate.  Soon 
the  only  Japanese  costume  will  be  sported  by 
the  jinricksha  men,  who  have  not  thrown 
aside  their  mushroom  straw  hats  or  their  scar¬ 
let  and  blue  dyed  blouses.  And  little  Madame 
Chrysanthemum  appears  to  have  sent  her 
lovely  flowered  gow'ns  to  the  second-hand 
clothes  shop,  and  loves  to  deck  herself  out  in 
European  dresses,  kid  gloves,  and,  horror  on 
horrors,  high-heeled  shoes  and  boots.  The 
only  advantage  in  this  is  that  she  is  for  the 
first  time  neatly  shod  ;  for,  to  tell  the  truth. 
Miss  and  Mrs.  Japan  are  the  most  slipshod 
and  “  down  at  heel”  ladies  in  the  wide  world. 
Mrs.  Wragge  and  Mrs.  Flintwinch  were  never 
more  “  down  at  heel’  ’  than  these  Eastern 
beauties.  They  do  not  walk,  they  “  slop”  along 
the  floor.  Their  movement  is  one  eternal 
“  duck”  and  shuffle. — Clement  Scott,  in  the 
English  Illustrated  Magazine. 

An  Incident  in  Tyndall’s  Life. — The  fol¬ 
lowing  interesting  story  of  the  late  Professor 
Tyndall  is  told  by  “  O.  K.”  in  the  IVestmin- 
ster  Gazette: 

One  evening  Tyndall  came  and  found  me 
alone,  or  rather  only  in  company  of  several 
books,  just  received  from  a  great  Munich 
friend  of  mine — Professor  Frohschammer. 
To  my  surprise,  Tyndall  knew  nothing  either 
of  the  books  or  of  the  life  of  that  remarkable 
scholar  ;  he  asked  me  to  give  him  a  general 
idea  of  both — not  an  easy  task,  to  be  sure. 
But  I  marked  several  passages  in  the  work  on 
“  The  Bight  of  Independent  Conviction” 
(“  Das  Ilecht  der  eigenen  XJeberzeugiing”), 
“  Das  Christentum  Chiisti  und  das  Christen- 
tum  des  Papstes,”  and  several  others,  which 
were  considered  by  the  author  as  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  Old  Catholic  movement.  The  in¬ 
itiative  of  that  splendid  protest  against  Borne 
belongs  more  to  Dollinger,  but  Frohscham¬ 
mer,  undoubtedly,  was  one  of  its  first  advo¬ 
cates.  Later  on,  carried  away  by  the  stream 
of  rationalism,  he  left  every  definite  creed, 
while  the  Old  Catholics,  now  represented  by 
Bector  Michaud  (editor  of  the  Eeime  Interna¬ 
tionale  Theologique,  Berne)  and  others,  are  more 
and  more  being  drawn  toward  the  primitive 
orthodox  faith,  such  as  it  was  before  Borne 
introduced  the  Filioque  doctrine  and  other 
new  dogmas,  contrary  to  the  Seven  (Ecumeni¬ 
cal  Councils. 

Tyndall  patiently  listened  to  all  these  de¬ 
tails  ;  then,  putting  aside,  one  by  one,  ail  the 
volumes,  promised  to  read  them  carefully. 
“Tell  me  his  biography,”  he  exclaimed; 
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“  how  did  he  come  to  hold  these  views?  Did 
you  not  tell  me  that  he  took  Holy  Orders  ?” 

“So  he  did,”  I  explained  in  reply.  “  His 
life  has  been  a  very  hard  one,  full  of  struggle 
and  privations.  An  orphan,  depending  en¬ 
tirely  upon  a  remote  relative,  who  was  an  old 
fanatical  priest,  the  boy  had  no  choice.  He 
craved  for  books  and  learning,  and  begged  to 
be  sent  to  school.  This  was  granted,  on  con¬ 
dition  that  he  should  devote  his  life  to  the 
Roman  Church.  The  child  naturally  con¬ 
sented,  and  studied  theology  with  such  brill¬ 
iant  success  that  he  soon  obtained  an  appoint¬ 
ment  as  a  Universitats-prediger  and  Professor 
of  Philosophy.  But  the  more  he  matured  in 
study  and  meditation,  the  more  he  felt  that 
Truth  was  not  religiously  adhered  to  by  the 
Holy  See.  Silence  under  such  circumstances 
became  intolerable,  and  he  began  publishing 
pamphlets,  which  not  only  made  a  stir  in 
Rome,  but  were  severely  criticised  and  all 
put  under  the  Index.  Frohschammer,  natu¬ 
rally,  was  thus  compelled  to  give  up  bis  par¬ 
ish.  This  deprived  him  of  his  living  and  of 
his  uncle's  support,  but  not  of  his  craving  for 
truth.  He  continued  to  work  on.  But  once, 
as  he  was  finishing  one  of  his  straightforward 
rebukes  to  Rome,  he  was  struck  with  a  kind 
of  paralysis,  which  rendered  him  half  blind. 
The  Holy  See  then  prohibited  all  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  undergraduates  from  attending  his  lec¬ 
tures  on  Philosophy,  but  as  there  were  hardly 
any  students  of  any  other  persuasion  at  Mu¬ 
nich  University,  this  meant  ruin  to  Froh- 
schammer’s  career  as  a  professor.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  he  still  worked  on  for  conscience’  sake, 
as  if  ignoring  all  the  terrible  conditions  of  a 
blind  man's  solitude.  Occasionally  his  house¬ 
maid  read  to  him,  but  it  is  easy  to  guess  the 
way  in  which  she  must  have  deciphered  some 
of  the  terms  contained  in  his  scientific  books. 
This,  however,  often  made  my  poor  friend 
smile,  and  only  added  to  his  collection  of  amus¬ 
ing  anecdotes  about  his  ‘  literary  help.  ’  ’  ’ 

Tyndall  seemed  interested  in  this  very  in. 
complete  and  fragmentary  sketch  of  mine,  and 
•  left  me  rather  suddenly,  carrying  away  with 
him  all  Frohschammer’s  books,  and  promising 
again  to  study  them  carefully.  Next  day  the 
post  brought  me  a  letter  from  Tyndall  and  a 
check  of  one  hundred  pounds  sterling,  with 
a  few  lines  only  :  “  What  I  heard  from  you 
about  your  poor  Munich  friend,  and  all  I 
found  in  his  works,  has  so  deeply  impressed 
me  that  I  beg  yon  to  forward  him  this  check 
as  a  little  help  and  as  a  token  of  my  sym¬ 
pathy.”  I  was  naturally  much  touched  by 
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such  spontaneous  generosity,  but  knowing  so 
well  Frohschammer 's  independent  character 
I  returned  the  check,  asking  Tyndall  to  do 
something  more  to  his  liking.  “  Let  your 
English  readers  know  him  and  his  works 
through  your  kind  introduction,”  said  I. 
“  Now  that  everybody  is  reading  your  Belfast 
address,  and  that  yon  are  printing  its  sixth 
edition,  could  you  add  a  few  lines  about 
him  ?’  ’ 

Kind  Tyndall  promised,  and  did  it  at  once 
in  his  clever,  delicate,  and  charming  way. 
This  happened  a  little  before  my  departure 
for  Russia.  My  direct  route  lay  vid  Berlin, 
but  having  some  misgivings  about  the  part  I 
had  played  in  this  transaction,  I  resolved  to 
return  home  vid  Munich,  in  order  to  see  Froh¬ 
schammer,  which  I  did.  I  told  him  all  about 
the  £100  check,  and  the  liberty  I  took  in  de- 
priving  him  of  so  large  a  sum.  No  sooner 
had  I  finished  my  story  than  he  exclaimed, 
”  Thank  you  heartily  for  having  anticipated 
my  feelings.  Yes,  Tyndall  has  done  me  the 
greatest  kindness  I  could  have  desired,  which 
I  will  always  remember.”  Cruel  death  has 
deprived  the  world  of  these  two  remarkable 
men  almost  simultaneously,  Frohschammer 
died  a  few  months  before  his  generous  friend 
and  helper. 

Some  Epiora.ms. — The  term  epigram,  which 
literally  signifies  an  inscription,  was  first  ap¬ 
plied  to  those  short  sentences  which  were  in¬ 
scribed  on  offerings  made  in  temples.  There 
is  a  terseness,  a  spontaneity,  an  exquisite 
pleasantry,  a  delicate  irony,  a  tender  pathos, 
in  those  little  poems,  those  genre  pictures, 
those 

“  Jewels  five  words  long 

That  on  the  stretch’d  forefinger  of  all  time 

Sparkle  forever.” 

Avarice  is  a  vice  particularly  noxious  to  the 
satirical  epigrammatist.  How  catting  are  the 
following  lines  on  “  Stinginess  in  Hospital¬ 
ity,”  by  Palladas ! — 

‘  ‘  Most  people  dine  but  once,  but  when  we’ve 
dined 

With  our  friend  Salaminus, 

We  dine  again  at  home,  for  faith  !  we  find 
He  did  not  truly  dine  us.” 

The  “  wheat  harvest  of  Bacchylides”  yields 
us  this  “  golden  ear”  of  truth  : 

"  As  gold  the  Libyan  touchstone  tries. 

So  man,  the  virtuous,  valiant,  wise. 

Must  to  all  powerful  Truth  submit 
His  virtue,  valor,  and  his  wit.” 

Theognis  applies  to  wine  what  is  here  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  force  of  truth  ; 
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Fire  proves  the  treasures  of  the  mine, 

The  soul  of  man  is  proved  by  wine.” 

The  old  Latin  proverb  runs,  “  In  vino  veritas.” 

That  Oxford  epigram  on  the  late  Master  of 
Balliol  College  is  amusing  : 

“  Look  at  me,  my  name  is  Jowett, 

I  am  the  master  of  Balliol  College, 

All  that  can  be  known  I  know  it, 

And  what  I  know  not  is  not  knowledge.  ” 

Cambridge  has  its  epigrams  too.  Here  is 
one  written  on  the  late  Master  of  Trinity,  Dr. 
Whewell,  a  man  of  great  intellect  bnt  of  over¬ 
bearing  manners  and  temperament : 

“  Should  a  man  through  all  space  to  far  gal¬ 
axies  travel, 

And  of  nebulous  films  the  remotest  unravel, 
He  will  find,  having  come  thus  to  fathom 
infinity, 

That  the  great  work  of  God  is  the  Master 
of  Trinity.” 

The  convivial  habits  of  men  have  given  rise, 
as  we  might  suppose,  to  many  excellent  epi¬ 
grams,  ancient  and  modern.  The  following 
is  from  a  French  author  : 

“  The  wise  allow  five  reasons  good  for  drink¬ 
ing  : 

As  first  the  coming  of  a  W'elcome  stranger  ; 
Next  that  you’re  thirsty  ;  then  that  you’ve 
been  thinking 

How  soon  of  being  thirsty  you’re  in  dan¬ 
ger  ; 

Fourth,  that  the  wine’s  so  good  you  can’t 
refuse  ; 

And  lastly,  any  reason  that  you  choose.” 
These  are  reasons  which  find  practical  ex¬ 
pression  in  society  among  ourselves  every¬ 
where  to-day.  They  remind  us  of  Addison’s 
“  rule  for  drinking,”  formed,  as  he  tells  us, 
upon  a  saying  quoted  by  Sir  William  Temple  : 
“  The  first  glass  for  myself,  the  second  for  my 
friend,  the  third  for  good  humor,  and  the 
fourth  for  mine  enemies.”  There  used  to  be 
the  custom  of  toasting  a  mistress  in  a  number 
of  glasses  equal  to  that  of  the  letters  of  her 
name.  For  instance  Martial  tells  us — 

“  Nsevia  sex  cyathis,  septem  Justina  bibatur.” 

This  reminds  us  of  George  Hardinge’s  very 
happy  jeu  d’ esprit  on  the  names  of  Job’s  three 
daughters  : 

‘‘  Sex  Jemima  scyphis,  septem  Kheziah  biba¬ 
tur  ; 

Ebrius  est  si  quis  te  Kerenhappuch 
amet,” 

lines  which  some  one  has  translated  : 

”  Six  glasses  the  name  of  Jemima  will  cover, 
And  (reckoning  the  H’s)  Kheziah  claims 
seven  ; 

But  alas !  Kerenhappuch’s  unfortunate  lover 
Will  as  surely  be  tipsy  as  fools  go  to 
heaven.” 


Perhaps  there  are  few  better  epigrams  in 
our  language  than  the  following,  composed 
by  the  Rev.  William  Clarke,  an  English  di¬ 
vine  and  antiquarian  who  lived  in  the  early 
part  of  the  last  century,  on  seeing  the  words 
Domus  Ultima  inscribed  on  the  vault  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Dukes  of  Richmond  in  the  cathe¬ 
dral  of  Chichester  ; 

“  Did  he  who  thus  inscribed  the  wall 
Not  read  or  not  believe  St.  Paul, 

Who  says  there  is,  where’er  it  stands, 
Another  house  not  made  with  hands  ? 

Or  may  we  gather  from  these  words 
That  bouse  is  not  a  House  of  Lords  7” 

— Rev.  William  Cowan,  tn  Good  Words. 

The  Function  of  Clothing. — Wind  carries 
off  the  layers  of  air  in  contact  with  the  body, 
replaces  them  by  colder  air,  and  promotes 
evaporation  whereby  the  temperature  is  low¬ 
ered  to  an  almost  indefinite  extent.  Every 
one  knows  the  sensation  caused  by  wind  blow- 
ing  on  damp  clothes  or  on  the  wet  skin,  and 
the  intense  cold  thus  experienced.  To  obvi¬ 
ate  this  effect  the  wind  must  be  prevented 
from  reaching  the  surface  of  the  body,  and 
for  this  purpose  skins  and  furs  are  the  most 
efficient  coverings.  These  constitute  ex- 
tremely  warm  clothing,  and  cannot  be  dis¬ 
pensed  with  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  It 
is  perhaps  well  to  repeat  that  these  articles 
possess  no  warmth  in  themselves.  When 
worn  they  prevent  the  natural  heat  of  the 
body  from  being  rapidly  dissipated  and  neu¬ 
tralized  by  the  external  cold  air.  Next,  to 
these  come  thick,  coarse,  woollen  fabrics 
which  entangle  and  retain  large  volumes  of 
air.  These  are  especially  suitable  whenever 
great  fiuctuations  of  temperature  have  to  be 
encountered.  Besides  the  properties  already 
mentioned,  there  is  another  peculiarity  con¬ 
nected  with  wool  which  enhances  its  value  as 
an  article  of  clothing — viz.,  its  power  of  ab¬ 
sorbing  water,  which  penetrates  into  the  fibres 
themselves  and  causes  them  to  swell,  and 
also  occupies  the  spaces  between  them.  This 
property  is  a  very  important  one  as  regards 
health.  The  normal  skin  gives  off  nearly  a  pint 
of  water,  in  the  form  of  perspiration,  during 
twenty-four  hours,  and  this  fluid  disappears 
by  evaporation.  The  passage  of  liquid  into 
vapor  causes  heat  to  become  latent,  and  the 
bodily  temperature  is  thus  lowered,  as  may  be 
clearly  observed  some  little  time  after  exer¬ 
tion.  If  dry  woollen  clothing  put  be  on  im- 
nediately  after  exerpise,  the  vapor  from  the 
surface  of  the  body  is  condensed  in  and  upon 
the  wool,  and  the  heat  which  had  become 
latent  in  the  process  of  evaporation  is  again 
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given  off.  Flannel  clothes,  therefore,  pat  on 
daring  perspiration  always  feel  warm,  whereas 
cotton  and  linen  articles  allow  the  perspira¬ 
tion  to  pass  through  them,  so  that  the  evapo¬ 
ration  and  cooling  processes  are  unchecked. 
There  is,  therefore,  an  obvious  reason  for 
selecting  flannel  clothing  for  wearing  after  ac¬ 
tive  exertion.  An  individual  who  is  perspir¬ 
ing  freely  is  far  less  likely  to  take  cold  when 
clad  in  flannel  than  when  clad  in  linen  or  cot¬ 
ton.  Dr.  Poore  thinks  that  cotton  might  be 
made  to  acquire  properties  similar  to  those  of 
wool  by  adopting  a  looser  method  of  weaving 
the  material.  If  linen  or  cotton  be  woven 
“  in  a  loose  porous  fashion,  these  fabrics  then 
become,  as  heat-retainers,  scarcely  inferior  to 
wool.”  Woollen  fabrics  cause  a  sensation  of 
warmth  in  virtue  of  another  peculiarity  which 
they  possess.  They  often  present  a  rough 
surface,  which,  coming  into  contact  with  the 
skin,  causes  friction,  and  therefore  more  or 
less  warmth.  The  irritation  thus  produced  is 
intolerable  to  some  persons,  but  if  it  can  be 
borne  with  for  a  short  time  the  skin  often 
gets  accustomed  to  the  sensation. 

The  color  of  the  materials  has  some  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  w'armth  of  clothing.  Black  and 
blue  absorb  heat  freely  from  without,  but 
white  and  light  shades  of  yellow,  etc.,  are  far 
less  absorbent.  This  difference  can  be  dem¬ 
onstrated  by  experiment ;  the  same  material, 
when  dyed  with  different  colors,  will  absorb 
different  amounts  of  heat.  In  hot  Countries 
white  coverings  are  universally  worn,  and 
sailors  and  others  wear  white  clothing  in  hot 
w'eather.  With  regard,  however,  to  heat  given 
off  from  the  body,  the  color  of  the  materials 
used  as  clothing  makes  little  if  any  difference. 
Red  flannel  is  popularly  supposed  to  be  warm, 
though  it  is  no  better  in  this  respect  than 
similar  materials  of  equal  substance,  but  white 
or  gray  in  color.  Dark  clothing  is  best  for 
cold  weather,  because  it  more  freely  absorbs 
any  heat  that  is  obtainable.  Waterproof 
clothing  is  very  valuable  under  certain  con¬ 
ditions.  It  protects  against  cold,  rain,  and 
wind  ;  but  it  is  an  exceedingly  hot  dress,  for 
it  prevents  evaporation  and  condenses  and  re¬ 
tains  the  perspiration.  Save  for  very  short 
periods,  it  should  never  be  worn  by  persons 
taking  active  exercise.  For  those,  however, 
who  are  not  exercising  their  limbs  to  any  great 
extent,  but  are  exposed  to  wet  and  cold,  water¬ 
proof  materials  are  an  excellent  protection. 
Woollen  should  be  worn  underneath  in  order 
to  absorb  perspiration,  and  the  waterproof 
should  be  taken  off  as  soon  as  the  necessity 
for  it  has  passed  away.  Ventilating  water. 
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proofs  are  sometimes  offered,  but  a  real  com- 
bination  of  this  kind  is  an  impossibility.  If 
a  garment  let  out  air  and  perspiration,  it  will 
let  in  wind  and  wet.  If  thoroughly  water- 
proof,  it  will  not  admit  of  any  true  ventilation. 

With  regard  to  woollen  clothing  as  a  pro¬ 
tection  against  wet,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  fabrics  of  this  kind,  especially  if  loosely 
woven,  absorb  an  enormous  amount  of  water. 
A  man  clad  in  thick  woollen  clothes,  and 
walking  in  rain  for  some  hours  without  other 
protection,  is  conscious  of  great  weight  and 
inconvenience.  Under  similar  conditions  cot¬ 
ton  and  linen  garments  are  speedily  satu¬ 
rated,  and  the  wearer  soon  becomes  chilled. 
Garments  made  of  pure  silk  are  exceedingly 
comfortable,  but  very  expensive.  Thin  silk, 
worn  under  flannel,  adds  greatly  to  the  pro¬ 
tection  afforded  by  the  latter  against  chills, 
and  likewise  prevents  the  unpleasant  sensa¬ 
tion  of  friction  Thin  flannel  socks,  worn 
under  merino,  or  woollen  ones,  form  a  good 
remedy  for  cold  feet. 

The  principal  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from 
the  foregoing  paragraphs  may  be  thus  briefly 
stated  : 

1.  As  a  protection  against  cold,  woollen  gar¬ 
ments  of  equal  thicknesses  are  much  superior 
to  either  linen  or  cotton,  and  should  always 
be  worn  for  underclothing.  Furs  and  leather 
are  serviceable  against  great  cold,  and  espe¬ 
cially  against  severe  wind.  Waterproof  cloth- 
ing  should  be  reserved  for  very  wet  weather, 
and  generally  for  persons  who  are  not  taking 
exercise  when  exposed  to  it. 

2.  The  value  of  several  layers  of  clothing 
as  compared  with  a  single  warm  garment 
should  be  borne  in  mind.  An  extra  layer 
even  of  thin  material  next  the  skin  is  often 
very  valuable. 

3.  As  a  protector  against  cold,  a  garment 
should  not  fit  closely  to  the  body,  but  should 
be  comparatively  loose  and  easy',  so  that  a 
layer  of  air  is  interposed  between  it  and  the 
skin.  A  loosely  woven  material  is  warmer 
than  one  of  an  opposite  character. 

4.  For  wearing  at  night,  woollen  clothing  is 
not  generally  desirable  ;  cotton  or  linen  is  far 
better.  The  blankets  constitute  the  woollen 
covering,  and  ought  to  protect  the  body  suffi¬ 
ciently. 

■  5.  Lastly,  it  must  always  be  remembered 
that  the  source  of  heat  is  icUhin  the  body  itself, 
and  not  in  the  clothes.  Proper  food  coupled 
with  a  due  amount  of  exercise  will  produce 
heat  ;  the  function  of  clothing  is  to  retain  the 
heat  thus  generated.— Dn.  Robson  Roose,  in 
the  Fhrtniijhlly  Review. 


